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“ . On  Life's  broad  path  we  walk  together, 

Sharing  alike  the  joys  and  sorrows  here; 

Bearing  with  each  the  bright  and  sunny  weather; 
Comforting  each  when  winds  blow  chill  and  drear." 
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The  Bond  Triumphant 

CHAPTER  I. 

ETIENNE  ST.  DENIS  stood  with  arms 
spread  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  split-cedar 
fence  and  moodily  gazed  across  the  river  to 
where  the  wooded  heights  of  Point  Levis  shim¬ 
mered  and  danced  in  the  pitiless  heat  of  the  noon¬ 
day. 

Down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Beauport 
a  distant  dust  cloud  appeared  and  the  black  object 
which  preceded  it  slowly  resolved  itself  into  the 
soutaned  figure  of  a  very  corpulent  priest,  who 
shuffled  wearily  along  the  road  humming  spirit¬ 
lessly  to  himself,  the  while  he  wiped  the  dusty 
sweat  from  his  shining  forehead  with  a  pudgy 
finger. 

The  sound  of  the  song  ceased  as  he  neared  the 
silent  figure  by  the  fence  and  Pere  Jolicoeur’s  eyes 
lighted  and  he  licked  his  lips  with  an  anticipatory 
tongue  as  he  prepared  to  salute  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  hoped  to  have  dinner;  Etienne  St. 
Denis’  kitchen  was  famed  from  Tadousac  to 
Trois  Rivieres — and  the  Jesuit’s  belly  craved  re¬ 
freshment. 
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But  St.  Denis  did  not  apparently  notice  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  priest.  Without  moving  his  head 
he  turned  his  gaze  slightly  to  the  right  to  where, 
above  the  far-off  line  of  the  river,  rose  the  distant 
spires  and  battlemented  walls  of  Quebec;  then, 
closing  his  eyes,  he  passed  a  sweating  hand  across 
the  feverish  lids  and  muttered  impatiently  to 
himself. 

“A  good  day  to  you,  Etienne,  my  son,”  shouted 
Pere  Jolicoeur  genially  as  he  came  abreast  of  the 
brooding  man.  “What  a  day  it  is! — What  a 
warm  day  it  is,  to  be  sure !  I  Avas  wondering  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  occupy  a  seat  at  your  hospit¬ 
able  table,  Etienne?” 

He  stopped  and  panted  for  a  moment — just  as  a 
big,  fat  spaniel  pants  during  the  heat  of  the  day — 
then,  noting  the  dejected  attitude  of  the  young 
man,  he  enquired  solicitously  as  to  his  health, 
fanning  his  flushed  and  shiny  jowls  with  his  looped 
hat  as  he  stood  beside  the  fence. 

“Good  day  to  you,  Father,”  answered  Etienne 
with  a  sad  smile,  pulling  down  the  top  fence-post 
so  that  the  one  below  it  might  serve  as  a  seat  for 
his  reverend  guest.  “Sit  you  down  and  rest.” 
He  seated  himself  beside  the  panting  priest. 

“It  may  be  the  sun,”  he  continued,  in  answer 
to  the  Jesuit’s  question,  “or  it  may  be  the  ‘sick¬ 
ness’.  My  head  is  buzzing  and  my  eyes  hurt  me 
sore.  I  am  worried,  Father.” 
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“Tut,  tut,  boy!”  responded  the  jovial  ecclesi¬ 
astic,  placing  a  fat  arm  npon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  the  younger  man.  “The  sickness  will  not 
trouble  you  if  you  do  not  give  it  too  much  thought. 
Look  at  me — working  night  and  day  among  the 
sick ;  burying  the  dead ;  giving  last  unction  to  the 
dying — I  am  not  affected  because  I  do  not  fear  the 
disease.  Glance  about  you  at  your  well-tilled 
fields ;  listen  to  the  happy  songs  of  your  well-fed 
censitaries;  ponder  on  the  fact  that  no  man  be¬ 
tween  Quebec  and  Beauport  is  half  so  well  en¬ 
dowed  with  worldly  goods  as  is  the  master  of 
Crevecoeur — then  shake  off  that  pessimism  and 
fear  which  so  often  leaves  the  body  an  easy  prey 
to  disease.  God  bless  my  soul!  Your  body  is  too 
young  and  healthy  to  be  affected  very  seriously 
by  the  sickness,  even  though  you  should  be  at¬ 
tacked.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  looked  up  into  the  half-scowling,  half- 
smiling  face  of  the  priest  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“I  hope  you  are  right,  Father,”  he  sighed, 
gazing  off  toward  the  heights  of  the  city,  “but 
I  fear  that  my  pessimism  is  justified.” 

The  two  friends  sat  side  by  side  in  silence  for 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  the  priest  glad  of  a 
chance  to  rest  his  weary  limbs,  and  the  boy — for 
Etienne  was  but  five  and  twenty — pleased  with 
the  good  man’s  company. 

Before  them  stretched  a  vista  that  even  in  this 
land  of  lovely  views  had  few  equals,  and  which 
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the  priest,  for  all  his  ten  years  in  Canada,  appreci¬ 
ated  to  the  utmost.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  was  lost  on  the  fever-stricken 
eyes  of  Etienne. 

The  league-wide  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  it  widened  out  below  the  city,  lay  in  front 
of  them,  its  surface  scarce  agitated  by  the  few 
small  craft  which,  looking  from  the  distance  like 
little  water-bugs,' slowly  traversed  it.  Closing  the 
lower  entrance  of  the  river,  loomed  the  green 
slopes  of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  its  softened  out¬ 
lines  merging  into  the  mass  of  the  river ’s  farther 
shore.  Directly  across  the  water  was  Point  Levis 
and,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  citadel-crowned  rock 
of  Quebec,  which,  even  at  this  early  date — August 
6,  1661 — was  the  strongest  fortress  in  America, 
thrust  its  pointed  spire's  to  the  sky. 

To  the  right  and  left,  as  they  sat  on  the  fence, 
stretched  the  hot,  dusty  road;  merely  a  glorified 
trail,  wide  enough  for  one  of  the  rude,  two- 
wheeled  carts  of  the  time  to  pass  along — that  was 
all.  Behind  them,  across  the  road,  surrounded  by 
a  stout  wall,  or  palisade,  of  pointed  stakes,  was 
the  log  and  stone-built  chateau  which  Etienne  St. 
Denis  called  his  home,  and  around  it  were  a  half- 
dozen  ruder  structures  of  logs,  in  which  lived  the 
censitaries  who,  under  the  wise  and  helpful  guid¬ 
ance  of  their  seigneur,  this  same  Etienne  St. 
Denis,  tilled  the  fertile  fields  that  pertained  to  the 
seigneury  of  Crevecoeur.  On  either  side  of  the 
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protected  stockade  were  small  clamps  of  trees, 
well  underbrushed  so  that  no  lurking  savage  might 
take  shelter  therein;  to  their  front  a  long  field 
stretched  its  length  toward  the  forest  that  bord¬ 
ered  the  river,  while,  along  the  road  in  either  di¬ 
rection,  other  clumps  of  forest-land  divided  the 
clearings  of  the  industrious  Canadian  habitants. 

Despite  the  pallor  of  his  face  and  the  lack-lustre 
of  his  eyes,  the  master  of  Crevecoeur  was  a  strik¬ 
ing  figure  of  a  young  man,  and  a  type  of  the 
highest  product  of  the  civilization  of  his  times.  Of 
medium  height,  his  stature  seemed  greater  owing 
to  the  military  erectness  with  which  he  held  his 
proud  head  and  muscular  shoulders,  and  in  his 
walk  was  the  poise  and  spring  of  one  whose 
whole  life  had  been  spent  in  healthy  occupation. 
*  Steady  grey  eyes;  brown,  curling  hair;  clear, 
smooth-shaven  face  and  resolute  chin,  made  up  a 
set  of  features  which  were  pleasing  in  their 
youthfulness  and  determination.  Etienne  St. 
Denis  was  a  man  at  whom  one  would  glance  twice, 
and  one  whose  frank,  cheerful  personality  would 
gain  for  him  a  host  of  friends. 

“ Michel  Huppe  is  down  with  the  sickness,” 
murmured  the  priest.  ‘‘I  promised  to  call  in  and 
give  his  wife  some  assistance  when  I  return 
from  Quebec.” 

Etienne  turned  listless  eyes  upon  his  companion. 

“Are  you  going  to  the  city?”  he  asked. 

The  priest  nodded  his  head. 
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“The  Vicar- Apostolic  is  in  a  great  ferment 
owing  to  the  return  from  France  of  M.  de 
Queylus.  ’  ’ 

A  mild  interest  showed  in  Etienne’s  pallid  face. 

“I  thought  Laval  had  expelled  the  fellow  from 
the  country,  ’  ’  he  remarked,  ‘  ‘  and  that  de  Queylus 
and  his  fellow  Sulpitians  had  had  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Jesuits — and  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic.” 

“Be  that  as  it  may,”  chuckled  Jolicoeur,  “the 
fact  remains  that  the  Abbe  de  Queylus  is  back 
again  in  Canada,  armed  with  Papal  bulls  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Sulpitians  and  to  his  own  claim  as 
Grand  Vicar  of  Canada.  Needless  to  say, 
Monsignor  Laval  is  exceedingly  angry  and  he  im¬ 
mediately  forbade  de  Queylus  to  proceed  to 
Montreal — to  which  order  the  incorrigible  Sulpit- 
ian  paid  no  attention  whatsoever ;  he  left  for  Ville 
Marie  on  the  same  night  that  he  landed  at 
Quebec.  ’  ’ 

The  jolly  fellow  chuckled  again,  and  then,  sud¬ 
denly  remembering  that  he  was  conversing  with  a 
layman,  his  expression  changed  to  one  of  extreme 
gravity  and  he  coughed  guiltily. 

‘  ‘  The  Jansenist !  ”  he  grumbled  fiercely.  ‘  ‘  What 
colossal  nerve  the  man  has  to  go  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Bishop  of  Petraea!” 

Etienne  St.  Denis  looked  up  in  interrogation. 

“One  of  Monsignor  Laval’s  titles,”  explained 
his  friend  soberly.  “Let  us  hope  that  that  empty 
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designation  will  be  soon  changed  to  one  more  to 
his  own  liking — that  of  Bishop  of  Quebec !” 

“Has  the  reverend  father  requested  your  pres¬ 
ence  in  Quebec  on  de  Queylus’  account  ?”  asked 
St.  Denis  in  languid  tones. 

Jolicoeur’s  fat  paunch  quivered  with  amuse¬ 
ment. 

“Tonnerre,  Etienne!”  he  gurgled.  “You  must 
think  me  an  important  body  indeed  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  giving  advice  to  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic  in  such  a  matter.  No,  my  son,  I  heard 
the  news  this  morning  by  the  boat  that  came  down 
from  Quebec  to  Beauport — I  had  stopped  over¬ 
night  with  the  cure,  Brother  Dumesnil — and  I  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  trip  merely  out  of  curiosity. 
And  what  a  trip  it  has  been!”  He  sighed  vastly. 
‘  ‘  I  have  had  to  wade  through  both  streams  of  the 
Ruisseau,  and  the  sharp  rocks  cut  into  my  feet. 
Then  again  the  road  has  been  hot  and  dusty  and 
I — well,  I  am  not  as  slim  as  are  you,  Etienne.” 

The  jolly  chap  glanced  down  over  his  own 
rotund  form,  then  gazed  enviously  at  St.  Denis’ 
compact  and  well-muscled  body,  and  sighed  again. 

The  younger  man’s  head  slowly  sank  and  his 
fingers  gripped  his  knees  convulsively.  Pere 
Jolicoeur’s  expression  changed  from  vain  regret 
to  one  of  alarm  and  he  regarded  the  youth  closely. 

“Pardon  me,  Father,”  began  Etienne  apolo¬ 
getically.  “It  must  be  the  fever — I — I — Behind 
you,  Father! — the  Iroquois! — the  Iroquois! — ” 
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The  priest  tumbled  off  the  rail  fence  in  alarm 
and,  drawing  up  the  skirts  of  his  soutane,  turned 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

‘  ‘  Pierre ! — J acques ! — Henri ! — a  moi — a  moi !  ’  ’ 
cried  the  delirious  man,  and  immediately  from  the 
smaller  houses  surrounding  the  chateau  the  wor¬ 
ried  peasants  darted  toward  their  master.  Pere 
Jolicoeur,  on  seeing  that  the  Iroquois  band  was  a 
figment  of  the  young  man’s  disordered  fancy, 
turned  to  the  task  of  soothing  him,  with  small 
success. 

“There,  there,  Etienne!”  he  murmured  sym¬ 
pathetically.  “See!  The  rogues  have  all  van¬ 
ished — there  is  nothing  to  fear!”  But  Etienne, 
tearing  himself  from  the  priest’s  grasp,  out¬ 
distanced  his  astonished  henchmen  and  raced  mad¬ 
ly  towards  the  chateau,  leaving  the  priest  gaping 
after  him  in  bewilderment.  The  running  figures 
disappeared  among  the  buildings,  and  Pere 
Jolicoeur,  with  a  resigned  sigh,  rubbed  his 
stomach  mournfully  and,  with  limping  footsteps, 

continued  on  his  painful  journey  toward  Quebec. 
*  *  *  * 

The  nuns  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  in  Quebec  were 
getting  very  little  rest  on  these  hot  summer  days. 
Despite  the  scantiness  of  the  population  of  New 
France  and  the  immense  distances  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  scattered  farms  and  settlements,  the 
hospital  was  full  of  sick,  and,  not  only  the  hospital 
nuns,  but  the  Ursuline  sisters  as  well,  were  sadly 
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overworked,  for  the  smallpox  was  ravaging  the 
land  and  its  victims  were  many. 

Sister  Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci  leaned  out  of 
one  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  mild¬ 
ly  amused  at  the  antics  of  several  little  Indian 
boys  from  the  Ursuline  convent  nearby  who,  with 
sticks  on  their  shoulders,  were  gravely  imitating 
the  movements  of  a  body  of  soldiers. 

Sister  Jacqueline  was  young  and  pretty,  and 
her  youthful  figure  belied  the  austere  garb  which 
clothed  it,  as  did  the  merry  laughter  which  the 
gambols  of  the  children  evoked.  But  despite  the 
brightness  of  her  smile  and  the  merry  twinkle  in 
her  eyes,  Sister  Jacqueline  looked  weary — as  in¬ 
deed  she  was ;  the  unremitting  attentions  paid  to 
her  patients  throughout  the  hot  afternoon  and  the 
exacting  demands  which  the  sick  people  made 
upon  her,  had  taxed  her  strength  to  the  utmost, 
and  she  welcomed  this  little  respite  from  her  lab¬ 
ours  with  keen  gratitude. 

It  was  early  afternoon  and  the  torrid  heat 
which  had  half  stifled  the  country  for  the  past 
week  had  in  no  wise  abated,  though,  from  its 
altitude  on  the  rock  of  Quebec,  the  hospital  re¬ 
ceived  a  grateful  breeze  from  the  broad  river  that 
stretched  its  shimmering  length  below  the  town. 
From  the  direction  of  the  fort  came  the  shouted 
commands  of  soldiers  at  drill;  from  the  street 
below  arose  the  merry  babble  of  the  children.  Save 
for  these  sounds — and  the  shrill  drone  of  an 
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energetic  cicada — all  else  was  still ;  the  town  was 
wrapped  in  the  lethargy  of  the  hot  summer  after¬ 
noon. 

The  rough,  wooden  floor  boards  behind  her 
creaked  as  someone  approached  the  window  and 
Sister  Jacqueline  looked  quickly  around.  Her 
expression  of  amusement  changed  to  one  of 
obstinacy  and  dislike  as  she  recognized  the  new¬ 
comer.  It  was  Sister  Hortense,  like  herself  a  lay- 
worker  in  the  hospital  and,  like  herself  also,  called 
“ sister’ ’  by  courtesy. 

“Ah,  Sister  Jacqueline,”  purred  Hortense 
spitefully.  “What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  niece  to  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  and  able  to  rest  when  one’s  com¬ 
panions  are  working.  We  other  poor  women,  alas, 
have  not  your  advantages.” 

Jacqueline’s  eyes  flashed. 

“That  I  am  related  to  the  Reverend  Father  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  snatch  a  few  moments  ’  rest  here, 
Sister  Hortense,”  she  answered,  controlling  her 
anger  with  difficulty.  “I  was  faint — for  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  since  dawn  this  morning — and 
I  wished  to  recuperate  my  strength.” 

Hortense  smiled  sceptically  and  looked  out  at 
the  children  playing  in  the  street  below  them, 
while  J acqueline,  her  face  flushed  with  annoyance, 
regarded  her  companion  with  an  expression  that 
was  a  quaint  blend  of  pity  and  contempt. 
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That  Hortense  should  he  jealous  of  her,  a  mere 
lay-worker  in  this  house  of  mercy,  was  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  puzzled  Jacqueline  greatly  whenever 
she  thought  upon  it.  The  mere  fact  that  she  was 
a  relative  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic  was,  she  knew, 
sufficient  to  give  her  a  certain  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  her  associates  of  more  humble  birth — a  certain 
definiteness  of  outline  that  the  other  helpers  in 
the  Hotel-Dieu  lacked.  But  she  had  not  been 
aware  that  her  relationship  to  Laval  had,  in  any 
way,  influenced  the  superior  of  the  hospital  to 
show  her  more  favours  than  had  been  bestowed 
upon  any  of  the  other  girls;  if  anything,  Sister 
Marie  des  Anges  had  been  particular  that  to 
Jacqueline  should  fall  more  than  her  share  of  the 
odious  duties  connected  with  the  care  of  the 
hospital’s  many  patients. 

The  two  girls,  as  they  stood  for  the  moment  in 
the  open  window,  presented  a  decided  contrast. 
Jacqueline  was  blue-eyed  and  fair  where  her  com¬ 
panion  was  dark.  Her  hair,  Avhere  the  sun  shone 
on  it,  reflected  the  tawny  glow  of  unpolished  gold. 
Hortense ’s  hair  was  jet-black. 

“Dirty  little  brats!”  ejaculated  Hortense,  look¬ 
ing  with  disdain  upon  the  ragged  soldiers  in 
embryo  who  were  marching  past  to  the  sound  of 
a  rat-a-plan  beaten  on  a  piece  of  pine  bark  with 
a  stick.  ‘  ‘  Smelly,  grubby  little  savages !  ’  ’ 

Jacqueline  smiled  sadly  and  turned  her  gaze 
in  the  direction  of  the  urchins. 
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“I  love  them,’’  she  said  gently.  “I  should  like 
to  he  able  to  go  down  there  and  play  with  them. 
Dear  little  babies !” 

Hortense  sniffed  disdainfully  and  shrugged  her 
dainty  shoulders  with  disgust. 

“They  look  wormy  and  unclean,”  she  said  with 
a  shudder.  “It  is  bad  enough  tending  some  of  the 
cases  we  get  here  from  the  country — and  I  always 
appear  to  get  the  worst  of  them — but  I  would 
rather  a  thousand  times  associate  with  any  of  our 
filthy  patients  than  touch  those  little  half-bred 
beasts  down  there!” 

“Sister  Hortense!”  gasped  Jacqueline. 

Hortense  looked  up  in  surprise  at  this  out¬ 
burst  and  then  laughed  ironically. 

“Oh,  ’tis  well  for  a  de  Montmorenci  to  speak  in 
such  fine  fashion,”  she  declared  bitterly.  “You 
can  leave  this  accursed  Canada  at  any  time,  and 
return  to  your  luxury  and  riches  in  France  when¬ 
ever  the  mood  takes  you;  but  I — ”  she  laughed 
again  in  the  same  mirthless  fashion,  “ — I  have  no 
other  way  of  making  my  living,  unless — ”.  She 
shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Jacqueline  looked  at  the  other  girl  in  surprise. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  asked  earnestly, 
“that  you  would  leave  all  this — ”  with  a  compre¬ 
hensive  wave  of  the  hand,  “ — if  you  had  the  op¬ 
portunity?  Do  you  not  intend  to  take  the  veil?” 
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“I? — Do  nothing  all  my  life  but  drudge  in  this 
smelly  hole  ?  La,  I  should  say  not !  If  I  could  get 
married,  I  would  leave  the  place  to-morrow !  ’  ’ 

Jacqueline  digested  this  surprising  information 
with  pursed  lips. 

“But  surely  you  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  a  husband  in  Quebec,  Sister  Hortense!” 

“Faugh !”  Hortense ’s  ejaculation  was  expres¬ 
sive.  “All  the  eligible  young  men  are  married — 
all  except  one.  ’  ’ 

She  smirked  slyly,  and  Jacqueline,  her  woman’s 
curiosity  aroused,  gazed  interestedly  at  her  com¬ 
panion. 

“I  think  it  very  wrong  in  you  to  talk  this  way,” 
she  murmured.  She  assumed  an  air  of  non¬ 
chalance  as  she  glanced  down  again  at  the  child¬ 
ren  playing  in  the  street. 

“Who  is  this  young  man?”  ffiie  asked  quietly. 

Hortense  smiled  in  a  mysterious  manner  and 
looked  at  her  questioner  with  a  provoking  smile. 

“Who  is  he,  Sister  Hortense?  Please  tell  me — 
I  will  say  nought  of  it.” 

Hortense  lowered  her  eyes  and  said  quietly  :• — - 

“I  dare  not  tell  you — but,”  she  added  gaily, 
“if  I  succeed  in  getting  him  to  ask  me  to  be  his 
wife  I  will  surely  invite  you  to  the  wedding.” 

Jacqueline  was  somewhat  shocked  at  the  heart¬ 
less  and  sordid  manner  in  which  the  other  girl 
spoke  of  love  and  though  herself  a  stranger  to 
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every  phase  of  it  she  could  not  refrain  from 
asking : 

“Please  tell  me  who  this  strange  man  is,  Sister 
Hortense.  I  will  mention  his  name  to  no  one  if 
you  confide  in  me.” 

“I  will  tell  you  nought,  save  that  he  was  brought 
to  the  hospital  this  morning,  suffering  from  the 
sickness.  ’  * 

Jacqueline’s  eyes  opened  wide. 

“Then  it  must  be  Monsieur  Etienne  St.  Denis!” 
she  exclaimed.  “He  is  the  only  person  of  conse¬ 
quence  who  has  entered  the  hospital  this 
morning !  ’  ’ 

Hortense  lowered  her  eyes  and  a  flush  of  what 
might  have  been  embarrassment  mounted  to  her 
cheeks. 

“I  am  not  telling  you  who  he  is,”  she  affirmed. 
“Bat  what  if  it  is  Monsieur  St.  Denis?”  she  asked 
petulantly.  “How  did  you  know  that  he  had  been 
brought  to  Quebec?” 

“I  happened  to  be  in  the  common  room  when 
Monsieur  Pierre  Boucher  drove  up  to  the  gate 
with  the  delirious  man,”  answered  Jacqueline 
soberly.  “I  heard  him  tell  the  superior  that  he 
had  driven  in  from  Trois  Rivieres  and  had  taken 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  his  friend  to  the  city 
for  treatment.  ’  ’ 

“Did  you  see  him — Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I 
mean?”  asked  Hortense  suspiciously. 
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“I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  was  being 
brought  in  to  the  hospital — ” 

“You  did  not  speak  to  him?”  There  was  dis¬ 
trust  in  Hortense’s  question. 

“I — ?  Speak  to  Monsieur  St.  Denis'?  Why 
certainly  not !  ’ ’  declared  Jacqueline  coldly.  “It  is 
not  my  habit  to  speak  to  strange  men — besides,  the 
poor  fellow  was  out  of  his  mind.” 

Hortense  regarded  Jacqueline  gravely. 

“You  are  a  funny  little  thing,”  she  declared 
wonderingly;  “pure  and  innocent,  as  befits  a 
Sister  of  Mercy!  I,  on  the  other  hand,  always 
speak  to  men  whenever  I  get  the  opportunity.  One 
never  knows  what  delightful  adventure  may  be 
started  a-brewing.  But  perhaps,  being  a  de 
Montmorenci,  you  feel  it  lowering  to  your  dignity 
to  become  at  all  familiar  with  any  man  of  less 
rank  than  a  baron — though  Monsieur  St.  Denis  is 
a  seigneur  in  his  own  right.” 

‘  ‘  Sister  Hortense !  ’  ’  exclaimed  Jacqueline  scand¬ 
alized  and  angry.  “Why  must  you  always  throw 
my  relationship  to  Monsignor  Laval  in  my  face! 
It  is  not  through  any  feeling  of  superiority  that  I 
do  not  attempt  to  flirt  with  the  men  who  pass 
through  this  hospital.  Had  Monsieur  St.  Denis 
asked  me  a  question  I  would  have  answered  him 
courteously — beyond  that  I  would  never  have 
gone.  But,”  she  added,  with  a  touch  of  pique  in 
her  voice  that  was  wholly  feminine,  “my  dignity 
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does  not  prevent  me  from  doing  things  in  this 
hospital  that  yon  would  not  deign  to  do!” 

Hortense  laughed  maliciously. 

“Humility  of  the  flesh  is  good  for  the  soul,”  she 
said.  “While  you  are  doing  things  this  after¬ 
noon  that  I  ‘would  not  deign  to  do’,  be  comforted 
with  the  assurance  that  I  will  be  doing  my  utmost 
to  make  Monsieur  St.  Denis’  stay  in  our  midst 
as  comfortable  as  possible.” 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  Jacqueline  re¬ 
sented  the  idea  of  the  young  seigneur  being  nursed 
by  this  designing  schemer.  That  it  might  be  a 
slight  sentiment  of  jealousy  that  prompted  this 
feeling  she  would  have  indignantly  denied,  for  she 
had  seen  the  man  but  once. 

“Has  the  superior  ordered  you  to  attend  him, 
then?”  she  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  indifference 
that  did  not  deceive  the  sharp  ears  of  Hortense. 

“Not  yet,”  answered  the  other,  “but  I  was  on 
my  way  to  suggest  the  idea  to  her  when  I  stop¬ 
ped  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  known  Etienne  St. 
Denis  ever  since  I  was  a  little  girl — though  I 
doubt  if  he  remembers  me.” 

Jacqueline  said  nothing,  but  turned  as  though 
about  to  resume  her  duties  in  the  sick  wards. 

“Be  not  discouraged,  Sister  Jacqueline,”  re¬ 
marked  Hortense  acidly,  as  a  parting  shot. 
“When  you  have  become  adept  in  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  love,  mayhap  you  can  induce  some  tall,  hand¬ 
some  fellow  to  fall  opportunely  sick — ” 
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“My  child !”  came  in  horrified  tones  from  the 
doorway  and  both  girls  wheeled  guiltily  around. 
“What  means  this  chatter  of  falling  in  love !  They 
are  strange  words  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  a 
Sister  of  Mercy !  Get  ye  about  your  business — I 
am  surprised  to  see  ye  wasting  your  time  in  idle 
discourse  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  done!” 

Jacqueline  and  Hortense  turned  and  started 
toward  the  door,  abashed  under  the  reproachful 
gaze  of  the  superior,  who  stood,  arms  folded  and 
head  held  severely  erect,  just  inside  the  doorway. 

“Stay!”  she  commanded  as  the  silent  girls 
passed  her.  They  stopped  and  looked  at  her  in 
a  frightened  manner,  Hortense ’s  lips  twitching 
with  nervousness.  “You,  Hortense,  will  report 
to  the  laundry  where  there  is  much  to  be  done,  and 
you,  Jacqueline,  will  attend  to  the  wants  of 
Monsieur  Etienne  St.  Denis  until  further  notice. 
Now,  about  your  business !  ” 


CHAPTER  II. 


MONSIGrNOR  Francois  Xavier  De  Laval 
Montmorenci,  Abbe  de  Montigny, 
Bishop  of  Petraea,  and  Vicar-Apostolic 
of  the  Pope  for  Canada,  was  in  a  towering  rage 
as  he  walked  with  determined  stride  from  the 
governor’s  residence,  the  Chateau  St.  Louis,  to¬ 
ward  the  Hotel-Dieu,  on  a  morning  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  the  events  narrated  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

He  had  visited  the  governor,  d’Argenson,  that 
morning  for  the  express  purpose  of  demanding 
that  two  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  had  acted 
in  an  unseemly  manner  during  the  service  in  the 
cathedral  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  celebration 
of  the  Mass,  be  punished. 

D  ’Argenson  had,  however,  been  quite  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

‘  ‘  The  two  young  men  did  but  smile  at  a  couple 
of  girls  with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  ’  ’  he  had 
said.  “They  have  been  properly  reprimanded 
and  have  given  me  their  assurance  that  they  will 
act  more  circumspectly  when  next  they  go  to 
church.  ’  ’ 
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“It  is  not  enough,  monsieur  le  gouverneur,”  re¬ 
plied  Laval  firmly.  “Such  examples  of  levity 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  God’s  house  are  not 
to  be  tolerated.  The  offending  soldiers  must  re¬ 
ceive  more  fitting  punishment  than  a  mere  re¬ 
buke.  ’  ’ 

But  d’Argenson,  who  had  suffered  much  at  the 
hands  of  this  imperious  churchman,  and  who  had 
recently — by  the  vessel  upon  which  M.  de 
Queylus  had  returned  from  France — received 
notice  that,  in  accordance  with  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic ’s  expressed  wish,  his  successor  had  been 
appointed,  was  in  no  mood  to  be  conciliatory. 

“I  have  admonished  the  two  men,”  he  coldly  re¬ 
plied.  “In  my  opinion  the  gravity  of  their  of¬ 
fence  did  not  call  for  even  so  stern  a  measure  as 
that.  They  shall  receive  no  further  punishment.” 

Laval  closed  his  thin-lipped  mouth  and  stared 
savagely  at  the  governor. 

“I  shall  forbid  them  the  entry  to  the  church,” 
he  declared  resolutely. 

“And  I,”  retorted  the  governor,”  shall  see  that 
they  attend  the  services,  even  though  it  become 
necessary  to  open  the  church  doors  by  force  of 
arms !  ’  ’ 

“I  shall  refuse  to  celebrate  the  mass,  nor  will 
I  permit  any  of  my  subordinate  priests  to  officiate, 
should  you  persist  in  your  heinous  course,”  re¬ 
taliated  the  Jesuit,  white  with  rage. 
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“In  that  case,  Monsignor  Laval,”  returned 
d’Argenson  suavely,  “I  shall  instruct  the  Sulpit- 
ians  of  Ville  Marie  to  send  down  one  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  I  bid  you  a  very  good  day,  Reverend 
Father.  ’  ’ 

The  priest  stood  irresolute  for  a  moment, 
speechless  with  anger.  His  pallid  brow  grew  moist 
with  sweat  and  his  bulbous  nose  twitched  spas¬ 
modically.  Then,  gathering  the  skirts  of  his  cas¬ 
sock  in  his  hand,  he  turned  and  swept  irately  from 
the  governor’s  presence,  and  it  was  with  the  ran¬ 
cour  of  this  scene  within  him  that  he  was  making 
his  way  toward  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

The  Vicar- Apostolic  was  a  man  who  could  brook 
no  opposition.  He  believed  firmly  that  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  this  world  stood  subject  to  guidance 
and  control  at  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth.  He  himself  was  the  Pope’s 
vicar,  and,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Quebec  and 
Canada,  extended,  the  Holy  Father  had  clothed 
him  with  his  own  authority.  The  glory  of  God 
demanded  that  this  authority  should  suffer  no 
abatement,  and  he,  Laval,  would  be  guilty  before 
Heaven  if  he  did  not  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the 
church  over  the  powers  both  of  earth  and  of  hell. 

In  appearance  Laval  was  of  the  priestly  type, 
with  stern,  rigid  features  of  that  indescribable 
cast  which  marks  the  zealot  and  fanatic.  He  had 
a  drooping  nose  of  portentous  size ;  a  well-formed 
forehead;  a  brow  strongly  arched;  bright,  clear 
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eyes ;  scanty  hair,  generally  half  hidden  by  a  black 
skullcap ;  and  thin  lips,  compressed  and  rigid,  be¬ 
traying  a  spirit  not  easy  to  move  or  convince. 

He  was  arbitrary  and  imperious ;  yet,  at  times, 
gentle  and  forgiving.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
by  nature  lean  always  to  the  side  of  authority,  but, 
being  above  all  things  a  Catholic  and  a  priest,  he 
was  drawn  by  a  constitutional  necessity  to  the 
ultramontane  party,  or  the  party  of  centralization. 
He  allowed  himself  none  of  the  so-called  natural 
pleasures  save  that  of  humility  (sic),  and  humility 
in  the  flesh,  was  the  virtue  to  the  culture  of  which 
be  gave  his  chief  attention.  His  life  was  one  long 
assertion  of  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  this 
authority  was  lodged  in  himself.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  belief  the  spiritual  and  secular  authorities 
in  New  France  were  ever  at  logger-heads. 

D’Argenson’s  position  as  governor  of  the  colony 
had  been  an  exacting  and  arduous  one  before  the 
arrival  of  Laval;  since  the  landing  of  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic  it  had  been  little  short  of  purgatory. 
The  governor  was  a  man  of  education,  moderation, 
and  sense,  and  he  was  also  an  earnest  Catholic; 
but  if  Laval  had  his  duties  to  God,  so  had 
d’Argenson  his  duties  to  the  King,  of  whose 
authority  he  was  the  representative  and  guardian. 
If  the  first  collisions  between  the  pair  appeared, 
in  their  outward  seeming,  trivial,  they  were 
nevertheless  the  first  symptoms  of  a  grave 
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antagonism.  D’Argenson  could  have  secured 
peace  only  by  becoming  an  agent  of  the  church. 

The  bishop,  as  Laval  was  usually  styled,  for  he 
was,  in  addition  to  being  the  Pope’s  Vicar  in  Can¬ 
ada,  titular  Bishop  of  Petraea  in  Arabia,  very 
soon  fell  into  a  quarrel  touching  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  their  seats  in  church — which  point  was  a 
moot  one  for  many  years,  and  under  several  suc¬ 
cessive  governors.  Then,  shortly  after  this  affair 
had  been  settled  by  the  ex-governor  d’Aillebout, 
when  the  case  had  been  referred  to  him,  another 
difficulty  arose.  Should  the  governor  or  the  bishop 
have  the  higher  seat  at  table  when  dining  to¬ 
gether?  In  quick  succession  other  seemingly 
trivial  difficulties  arose,  until  the  bishop  and  the 
governor  saw  red  whenever  the  other’s  name  was 
mentioned.  Needless  to  say  then,  on  this  sunny 
August  morning,  smarting  under  his  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  and  still  exceedingly 
wroth  over  de  Queylus’  obstinate  refusal  to 
recognize  the  bishop’s  authority  over  him,  Laval 
was  in  a  villainous  frame  of  mind. 

Accompanying  the  bishop,  and  panting  with  the 
exertion  of  keeping  up  with  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  as  he  strode  impetuously  across  the  city,  was 
the  aged  Pere  Chauvain,  a  Jesuit  of  Jesuits,  and 
as  ultramontane  and  fanatical  a  disciple  of  Loyola 
as  Laval  himself.  This  aged  ecclesiastic,  owing 
to  his  prying  nature  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  un- 
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covered  infractions  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was 
exceedingly  unpopular  amongst  the  citizenry  of 
Quebec.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  established 
the  association  of  women  and  girls  known  as  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family.  This  congre¬ 
gation,  or  sorority,  which  met  every  Thursday  be¬ 
hind  the  closed  doors  of  the  cathedral,  was  very 
useful  to  Peres  Chauvain,  Boisseau  and  others  of 
that  ilk  in  their  social  investigation.  The  sisters 
of  the  Holy  Family  lived  under  an  interesting 
vow — the  regular  reporting  in  assembly  of  the 
affairs,  good  or  evil,  of  every  person  of  their 
acquaintance.  Sister  Hortense  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family. 

Their  way  led  directly  across  the  solidly-built 
Upper  Town.  Scores  of  people,  noting  the  stern, 
determined  mien  of  Laval,  saluted  him  respect¬ 
fully  and  then  stopped  to  stare  curiously  at  the 
bishop  and  his  perspiring  companion. 

“There  has  been  more  trouble  between  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  bishop!”  they  whispered,  one  to 
another,  and  then  went  wonderingly  about  their 
business. 

The  Hotel-Dieu,  with  its  sharp-pointed  spire, 
stood  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  town,  overlook¬ 
ing  the  bay  into  which  flows  the  River  St.  Charles. 
Laval,  on  his  arrival,  quickly  despatched  Chau- 
vain  in  search  of  the  superior  and  hastened  him¬ 
self  into  one  of  the  large  lower  rooms  where  sev- 
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eral  hopeless  smallpox  sufferers  were  awaiting  the 
inevitable  end. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  that  greeted  the 
bishop’s  eyes  as  he  entered  the  apartment. 
Stretched  on  rude,  bunk-like  affairs,  the  stricken 
lay  in  various  stages  of  dissolution,  their  fever- 
wracked  bodies  vile  with  the  marks  of  the  dread 
disease  which  had  laid  them  low,  the  nauseating 
ichor  from  their  sores  tainting  the  air  with  sick¬ 
ening  effluvia.  One  poor  fellow,  over  whom  a  nun 
was  bending  with  a  goblet  of  water,  lay  gasping 
in  the  throes  of  death,  and  towards  him  strode  the 
Vicar- Apostolic,  his  grim  eyes  softened  now  with 
a  pity  that  transformed  his  stern  face  into  an 
almost  Christ-like  benignity. 

“Ah,  my  poor  Gaborde!”  he  murmured  sypma- 
thetically,  gently  patting  one  of  the  man’s 
shrunken  hands.  Kneeling  beside  the  bed  he  of¬ 
fered  up  a  prayer  for  the  sufferer’s  soul  and  then, 
rising,  with  the  nun’s  assistance  he  administered 
the  Holy  Sacrament.  A  bare  flutter  of  his  eyelids 
and  the  faint  semblance  of  a  smile  were  the  only 
indications  Gaborde  could  give  that  he  understood 
and  appreciated  what  was  being  done. 

“Mon  pauvre  enfant!”  murmured  Laval  sadly. 
With  a  sigh,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  other 
victims  of  the  plague  that  was  ravaging  the 
countryside.  When  the  superior,  following  the 
still  perspiring  Chauvain,  reached  the  apartment, 
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the  bishop  was,  with  his  own  hands,  dressing  the 
putrescent  sores  of  another  poor  fellow. 

These  acts  of  unselfish  devotion  were  typical  of 
the  man.  Hard  and  domineering  as  he  was  where 
the  sancity  or  authority  of  Holy  Church  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  the  soul  of  tenderness,  generosity 
and  sympathy  when  any  of  his  humble  flock  were 
in  need  of  spiritual  or  material  assistance. 

“You  wished  to  see  me,  Father?”  asked  Sister 
Marie  when  the  bishop  had  finished  his  self-im¬ 
posed  task  and  had  washed  his  hands  in  a  basin. 

Laval’s  expression  became  set  and  stern  again 
as  befitted  the  head  of  the  church  in  New  France 
when  dealing  with  a  subordinate.  He  curtly 
nodded  his  head,  and,  followed  by  Sister  Marie 
and  Pere  Chauvain,  he  left  the  room  and  walked 
across  the  hall  to  the  refectory  where  two  nuns, 
eating  a  frugal  and  belated  meal,  swiftly  arose, 
made  their  obeisance  to  the  bishop,  and  left  the 
room. 

Laval  waited  until  the  chamber  was  clear,  and 
then,  motioning  to  Sister  Marie  to  be  seated,  he 
took  a  chair  beside  her.  Pere  Chauvain  stood  in 
a  respectful  attitude  near  the  door.  During  the 
course  of  the  bishop ’s  discussion  with  the  superior 
of  the  hospital,  he  sank  quietly  into  a  chair,  his 
ears  attuned  for  what  interesting  items  of  scandal 
the  superior  might  relate  concerning  her  charges. 

“About  this  matter  of  masses  for  the  coming 
year,”  remarked  Laval  at  length,  coming  directly, 
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as  was  his  wont,  to  the  subject.  “ Payment  for 
saying  masses  twice  a  day  has  been  made  up  to 
the  end  of  the  present  month.” 

Sister  Marie  nodded  her  head. 

“To  the  6th  of  September,  to  be  exact,”  she 
replied. 

“And  we  received  for  our  services  last 
year — ?”  prompted  Laval. 

“Six  hundred  francs,  Father.” 

“Exactly,”  acquiesced  the  bishop.  Then  look¬ 
ing  the  superior  in  the  eye  with  his  cold  gaze,  he 
asked : 

“Do  you  not  think  you  could  do  better  than 
that  this  coming  year  ?  ’  ’ 

Sister  Marie  bit  her  lip  and  glanced  down  at 
her  demurely  folded  hands. 

“Times  are  rather  hard,  Father,”  she  vent¬ 
ured  ;  “  so  many  sick —  ’  ’ 

“Precisely,”  interrupted  the  bishop.  “There 
are  so  many  sick  and  there  is  so  much  distress  on 
every  hand  that  the  tithes  collected  are  barely 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  Quebec  alone. 
For  that  very  reason  do  I  ask  that  a  great  effort 
be  made  in  every  quarter  to  increase  the  offerings 
for  the  coming  year.” 

“But,  Father — ” 

“Therefore  will  I  expect  eight  hundred  francs 
for  the  year’s  payment,”  he  continued,  as  though 
he  had  not  been  interrupted.  “I  find  it  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  persuade  the  King  that  our 
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colony  is  short  of  funds,  and  so  it  is  necessary  that 
we  all  do  our  utmost  toward  the  support  of  our 
cures  and  missions.” 

“But  eight  hundred  francs,  Father!”  protested 
the  superior,  aghast.  “Even  as  it  is  we  find  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  purchase  the  barest  neces¬ 
sities  !  Pere  Buisset  offered  to  say  the  masses  for 
only  three  hundred  francs — and  I  thought  that  too 
much !  ’  ’  she  added  bitterly. 

Laval  rose  quickly  to  his  feet  and  fastened  his 
blazing  eyes  upon  the  woman. 

“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  he  demanded,  “that 
you  have  been  negotiating  with  one  of  the  Becollet 
brotherhood,  in  defiance  of  my  strict  injunction 
that  you  should  have  naught  to  do  with  such?” 

Pere  Chauvain  stiffened  in  his  seat  by  the  door, 
his  sparse  beard  bristling  with  indignation,  but 
Sister  Marie  sat  quiet  and  unabashed  before  the 
bishop’s  displeasure. 

“He  preaches  the  word  of  God,”  she  quietly 
remarked. 

Laval  gasped. 

“He  is  a  Recollet!”  he  exclaimed,  as  though  by 
that  name  he  had  accused  the  unfortunate  Buisset 
of  being  everything  that  was  heretical  and  vile. 

“Profanum  vulgus!”  muttered  Chauvain  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Be  quiet!”  barked  Laval,  turning  sharply  on 
the  priest,  who  immediately  subsided. 

“I  refused  his  offer,”  said  Sister  Marie. 
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Laval  acknowledged  this  remark  with  a  quick 
jerk  of  the  head  and  his  eyes  bored  into  those  of 
the  superior  until,  with  a  sigh,  she  lowered  them 
humbly  toward  the  floor. 

“I  will  expect  you  to  make  every  endeavour  to 
pay  eight  hundred  francs  for  the  celebration  of 
the  masses,”  he  said.  “See  to  it  that  you  en¬ 
courage  none  but  teachers  of  the  true  faith  to 
enter  your  establishment  henceforward,  Sister 
Marie  des  Anges !” 

The  woman  dumbly  nodded  her  head. 

“It  shall  be  as  you  wish,  Father,”  she 
answered. 

She  rose  from  her  seat  and  quietly  followed 
the  bishop  as  he  started  on  his  round  of  inspection. 
Pere  Chauvain  also  rose,  with  a  suppressed  sigh, 
and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  superior. 

In  the  kitchens  Sister  Hortense,  with  another 
young  lay-worker,  was  engaged  in  menial  labour 
when  the  bishop  stepped  through  the  door.  At 
sight  of  her — one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  pious 
informers  in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family 
— Pere  Chauvain  rubbed  his  hands  with  satis¬ 
faction  and  nodded  mute  approbation  of  her  in¬ 
dustry  in  cleaning  the  dirtiest  of  the  cooking  pots 
— one  she  had  hurriedly  seized  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps. 

“A  devout  worker,  Monsignor,”  he  smirked,  as 
he  addressed  Laval. 
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Sister  Marie  made  no  comment,  but  Laval 
glanced  approvingly  at  the  girl’s  pretty  hands  and 
arms,  which  were  black  with  grease  and  dirt. 

“This  young  helper  appears  to  be  a  most  will¬ 
ing  servant  of  the  Lord,”  said  the  bishop  in  an 
aside  to  Sister  Marie.  “I  have  remarked  on  her 
industry  and  humility  every  time  I  have  visited  the 
hospital.” 

The  superior  raised  her  eyebrows  but  did  not 
dispute  the  ecclesiastic’s  encomium,  and  as  the 
party  left  the  room,  Hortense  dropped  the  dirty 
pot  with  which  she  was  playing  and  grinned 
triumphantly  at  her  companion. 

In  a  small,  bare  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
building,  Etienne  St.  Denis,  his  face  wan  and  pale, 
but  his  eyes  bright  with  a  new  vitality,  gazed 
with  interest  on  the  dainty  figure  of  Sister 
Jacqueline  as  she  busied  herself  with  some  decor¬ 
ations  in  the  broad,  stone  window  recess — a  few 
early  roses  and  a  cluster  or  two  of  wild  flowers. 

“Those  will  brighten  your  room  a  bit,”  she  said 
when  she  had  arranged  the  plants  to  her  taste, 
turning  to  her  patient  and  smoothing  his  pillow. 

“They  are  pretty,”  he  said  gratefully  as  she 
lowered  his  head  down  on  to  the  pillow  again; 
“but  the  sweetest  flower  of  them  all  is  not  in  the 
window-frame.” 

“You  mean  the  lily,”  remarked  Jacqueline. 
“Never  mind,  monsieur;  to-morrow  I  will  get 
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Jean  Ba’tis’  to  bring  me  some  wild  tiger-lilies. 
They  will  add  another  touch  of  colour  to  your 
room.  It  is  so  bare !” 

Etienne  smiled  warmly. 

“I  did  not  mean  the  lily,”  he  said  with  feeling. 
“The  fairest  flower  of  them  all  is  you,  Sister.  The 
others,  when  you  are  in  the  room,  must  blush  and 
hang  their  heads  from  very  jealousy.” 

Jacqueline  lowered  her  eyes  and  tried  to  hide 
the  colour  that  mounted  to  her  cheeks  when 
Etienne  spoke.  Her  heart  beat  tumultuously  and 
she  worked  in  a  far  corner  of  the  room  for  fear 
her  agitation  might  be  noticeable. 

“You  must  not  speak  to  me  in  that  manner, 
monsieur,”  she  said,  endeavouring  unsuccessfully 
to  appear  as  though  he  had  displeased  her.  “I  am 
but  an  humble  assistant  in  this  house  of  mercy 
and  it  is  not  meet  that  you  should  address  me  in 
terms  of  flattery — nor  should  I  listen  to  you.” 

“You  are  very  beautiful,”  mused  Etienne,  un- 
heedingly. 

Jacqueline  bit  her  lip  as  she  turned  and  looked 
severely  into  the  eyes  of  the  unabashed  young 
man,  who  returned  her  stare  with  frank  and 
friendly  admiration.  Before  his  unwinking  con¬ 
templation  she  lowered  her  eyes,  frowned — and 
then  laughed  merrily,  and  her  laughter  was  sweet 
to  hear. 
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“Why  should  I  not  express  my  appreciation  of 
your  loveliness?”  asked  Etienne,  smiling  in 
sympathy  with  her  merriment — and  because  her 
trilling  laughter  was  so  contagious.  “There  can 
be  no  harm  in  it — no  idea  of  love — although — ” 

He  sighed. 

“I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  I  can  never 
repay,”  he  faltered.  “But  for  your  care  and  un¬ 
selfish  attention  during  the  past  fortnight  the 
smallpox  would  have  left  me  marked  for  life.  No 
soldier,  facing  bullet  and  sword,  is  braver  than 
you  have  proved  yourself  to  be  in  exposing  your¬ 
self  to  this  horrible  disease.” 

Jacqueline  flushed  with  pleasure. 

“I  have  not  regarded  myself  as  a  heroine,”  she 
said  simply.  “It  has  been  a  pleasure  doing  what 
I  have — for  you.” 

She  would  have  given  all  she  possessed  to  have 
been  able  to  recall  those  last  two  words,  but  they 
were  uttered  before  she  had  time  to  realize  their 
significance.  She  did  not  dare  look  at  Etienne, 
but  stooped  and  picked  up  the  basket  in  which  lay 
his  dinner  dishes,  intending  to  hide  her  embarrass¬ 
ment  by  making  a  speedy  exit  from  the  room. 

In  the  basket,  beside  the  dishes,  was  a  scarlet 
silk  neckerchief  belonging  to  Etienne,  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  protect  his  weakened  eyes  from 
the  light  as  he  lay  dozing  during  the  day.  She 
picked  up  the  kerchief,  intending  to  hand  it  to  him 
but,  dismayed  by  the  delighted  smile  with  which 
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he  was  regarding  her,  she  hastily  thrust  it  into  her 
girdle  and  started  toward  the  door. 

At  that  instant  the  tall,  austere  figure  of  the 
bishop  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  room  and  at 
the  sight  of  him  the  girl  drew  back  apace  and  set 
down  her  basket. 

“Good  morning,  Beverend  Father,”  she  said 
respectfully. 

Laval  raised  his  hand  in  benediction  of  the 
room’s  occupants  and  gravely  acknowledged  the 
salutations  of  Jacqueline  and  her  patient.  He  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  the  bed  and  then  suddenly  stiffened 
in  his  tracks  as  his  eyes  caught  sight  of  the  flowers 
blocking  the  window  casement. 

“What  is  the  meaning  of  this  trumpery!”  he 
demanded  of  Sister  Marie,  pointing  toward  the 
offending  plants.  “  ’Tis  most  unseemly  that  this 
house  of  mercy  should  be  decorated  like  a  tavern ! 
That  trash  must  be  removed!” 

Pere  Chauvain  nodded  pious  approval  of  his 
superior ’s  verdict . 

“They  brighten  the  room,  Father,”  declared 
Etienne  apologetically.  “It  was  I  who  suggested 
to  Sister  Jacqueline  that  they  would  make  the 
room  more  cheery.” 

“They  must  be  removed,”  repeated  the  prelate, 
motioning  to  Jacqueline  to  carry  away  the  flowers. 

“But,  Father,”  remonstrated  Etienne,  his 
choler  rising  at  this  implied  rebuke  to  Jacqueline. 
“I  am  paying  for  the  use  of  this  room.  Those 
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little  flowers  will  aid  me  in  regaining  my  health. 
It  is  my  wish  that  they  be  allowed  to  remain.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”  retorted  Laval  sternly.  “Idolatr¬ 
ous  nonsense!  Jacqueline,  do  as  I  bid  you!” 

Etienne  swallowed  his  wrath,  but  his  teeth 
clenched  together  in  impotent  fury.  The  girl 
started  to  do  her  uncle’s  bidding  but,  before  she 
reached  the  window,  he  seized  her  by  the  shoulder 
and  swung  her  around  facing  him. 

“What  is  that!”  he  demanded,  pointing  to  the 
kerchief  which  was  tucked  in  her  girdle.  “What 
wicked  impulse  has  induced  you  to  adorn  your 
person  with  gewgaws  of  that  description !  Sister 
Marie  des  Anges!”  he  said  furiously,  turning  to 
the  superior;  “your  conduct  in  allowing  this  mis¬ 
guided  young  person  to  cater  to  her  silly  vanity 
is  reprehensible!  Take  it  off,  girl!  take  it  off!” 

Pere  Chauvain’s  hands  were  held  high  in  holy 
horror  at  this  fresh  evidence  of  the  devil’s  handi¬ 
work,  and  Etienne,  weak  as  he  was,  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  kick  the  pious  old  bigot. 

“That  also  is  mine,”  he  said  quietly;  but  there 
was  a  dangerous  undercurrent  of  passion  in  his 
voice  that  caused  Chauvain  a  momentary  pang  of 
uneasiness.  “Sister  Jacqueline  picked  it  up  from 
the  floor  just  before  you  came  into  the  room.  You 
may  take  those  flowers  and  do  what  you  will  with 
them,  Father,  but  that  kerchief  is  my  personal 
property.  Sister  Jacqueline  had  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  trying  to  adorn  her  person  with  it.” 
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“It  should  be  destroyed!”  muttered  Chauvain. 

“It  is  my  property!”  affirmed  Etienne  dog¬ 
gedly. 

“A  wholly  worldy  possession!”  reiterated  the 
priest. 

“If  you  don’t  take  this  babbling  old  hypocrite 
away  from  here,”  cried  Etienne  in  a  passion  of 
rage,  “I  shall — I  shall — bite  him!” 

Chauvain  backed  nervously  away  and,  for  a 
moment,  a  ghost  of  a  smile  flickered  on  the  thin 
lips  of  the  bishop.  He  turned  again  to  Jacqueline 
and  took  the  kerchief  from  her,  laying  it  alongside 
Etienne’s  pillow. 

“My  niece  is  becoming  too  worldly-minded,”  he 
said  to  the  superior  as  he  walked  toward  the  door. 
“See  to  it,  Sister  des  Anges,  that  she  is  given 
work  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  her  humble 
station.  I  would  suggest  that  she  and  that  devoted 
young  worker,  Hortense  Dubois,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  to  you  before,  exchange  places.  Come, 
Chauvain !  ’  ’ 

He  left  the  room  followed  by  his  lieutenant. 
Sister  Marie,  lingering  behind  the  bishop,  waited 
until  he  had  turned  the  corner,  then,  with  a  re¬ 
assuring  nod  of  her  head,  she  put  her  finger  to  her 
lips  and  followed  after  Laval. 

Etienne  gazed  in  dumb  misery  at  the  wistful 
figure  of  the  girl  as  she  listlessly  swept  the  flowers 
from  the  casement  into  the  basket. 

“I  am  sorry,”  he  whispered,  at  length. 
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Jacqueline  looked  over  to  him  and  smiled 
sadly. 

“You  have  no  reason  for  reproaching  your¬ 
self,”  she  said.  “My  uncle  is  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  innocent  amusement — but  I  did  not  for  a  mom¬ 
ent  imagine  that  he  would  take  exception  to  these 
flowers.  As  for  Pere  Chauvain — ” 

“Pious  old  parasite!”  blurted  Etienne  pas¬ 
sionately. 

“You  must  not  speak  in  that  fashion  of  a  man 
of  God!”  Jacqueline  reproached  him.  “He  is 
doing  the  Master’s  work!” 

“We  disagree  there,”  retorted  Etienne.  “For 
my  part  I  consider  that  Satan  smiles  when  Chau¬ 
vain  gets  busy!” 

“Monsieur  St.  Denis!”  cried  Jacqueline  in  hor¬ 
rified  tones.  “If  you  cannot  control  your  tongue 
I  do  not  wish  to  hear  anything  further  from  you !  ’  ’ 

“Ah,  forgive  me,  Sister!”  begged  Etienne  con¬ 
tritely.  “I  keep  forgetting  that  you  are  a  bride 
of  the  church — though  le  bon  dieu  knows  that,  if 
you  were  not,  I  might  have  the  courage  to  tell  you 
a  very  great  secret.” 

Jacqueline’s  anger  vanished  and  she  caught  her 
breath  at  the  emotion  with  which  the  man  uttered 
this  last. 

“What  would  you  tell  me  if  you  knew  me  to  be 
free?”  she  asked  shyly. 

Etienne  crushed  the  scarlet  kerchief  in  his 
hands  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 
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“I  should  be  unworthy  to  partake  of  the  Bread 
and  Wine,  and  I  would  not  dare  to  go  to  confession 
were  I  to  tell  you,”  he  whispered.  ‘ ‘But  this 
little  silken  kerchief,  which  caused  all  the  trouble 
between  yourself  and  your  uncle,  will  be  my  fidus 
Achates.  To  it  will  I  confide  the  secret  which  I 
dare  not  tell  you.  Jacqueline,  can  you  not  guess 
what  my  confession  would  be?” 

The  arrival  of  Hortense  to  take  over  her  new 
duties  prevented  Jacqueline  from  answering 
Etienne’s  fervent  question,  hut,  as  she  left  the 
room  with  the  basket  under  her  arm,  she  turned 
and  smiled  into  the  man’s  eager  eyes.  She  needed 
not  the  aid  of  her  woman’s  intuition  to  tell  her 
what  his  secret  was,  and  her  heart  was  strangely 

light  as  she  left  him  with  Hortense. 

*  *  *  * 

Maitre  Abraham  Martin,  formerly  King’s  Pilot 
for  the  port  of  Quebec,  but  now  aged,  bearded  and 
grey,  leaned  on  his  staff  and  scowlingly  regarded 
a  troupe  of  prim-looking  young  women  who  were 
leaving  the  Cathedral.  The  warm  sun  of  a  Sep¬ 
tember  day,  tempered  by  a  cool  breeze  which  blew 
in  from  the  river,  making  him  draw  his  close- 
buttoned  coat  the  tighter,  had  induced  the  old 
fellow  to  sally  forth  and  take  the  air.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  little  grandson,  Medard 
Chouart,  son  of  the  great  trader  whose  name  he 
bore,  and,  as  the  old  man  stood  in  the  corner  of  a 
building,  sheltered  from  the  chill  autumn  breeze, 
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the  boy  pulled  a  rude  wooden  top  from  his  pocket 
and  started  spinning  it  on  the  smooth  dirt  surface 
of  the  road. 

Coming  along  the  street  from  the  direction  of 
the  Chateau  St.  Louis  a  tall,  soldierly  man  of 
about  two  score  years,  walked  toward  the  pair 
and  stopped  to  pat  the  youngster’s  tousled  head. 

“A  stout  boy,  Abraham,”  he  said  smilingly. 
“He  resembles  his  grandsire  greatly.” 

“B’jour,  Pierre,”  replied  the  old  man.  “He  is 
a  likely  lad  but  he  is  sadly  in  need  of  his  father’s 
attention.  I  am  getting  too  old  now  to  look  after 
him  properly.  He  runs  wild.” 

“You  too  old!”  scoffed  Pierre  Boucher.  “Non¬ 
sense,  Abraham!  I  only  wish  I  could  be  assured 
that  you  were  to  pilot  the  ship  in  which  I  sail  for 
France  next  month,  down  the  river  to  Tadousac.  ’  ’ 

Abraham  Martin  shook  his  head  sadly,  but  a 
smile  of  appreciation  illumined  his  withered 
cheeks. 

“Nay,  Pierre,”  he  replied;  “my  old  arms  will 
nevermore  steer  a  vessel  past  Orleans — But  tell 
me,  when  do  you  leave  for  Rouen  ?  ’  ’ 

“Sometime  toward  the  end  of  October,”  replied 
the  younger  man.  “I  have  just  been  in  conference 
with  M.  d’Avaugour,  the  governor.  He  is  de¬ 
termined  that  the  Iroquois  be  punished  so  severely 
that  they  will  nevermore  dare  lift  their  hands 
against  a  Frenchman.  At  the  present  time  the 
colony  is  helpless  and  communication  between  the 
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various  settlements  is  practically  stopped.  Will 
you  believe  it,  Abraham,  when  I  tell  you  that  it 
has  taken  one  month  for  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Major  Close,  in  Ville  Marie,  to  reach  us  here  in 
Quebec  ?  ’  ’ 

“What!”  gasped  Martin.  “Close  dead!  How 
did  it  occur?” 

“Waylaid  and  kiled  by  the  Iroquois,”  replied 
Boucher  sadly.  “But  he  is  only  one  of  over  four 
score  who  have  met  their  deaths  at  the  hands  of 
the  red  devils  since  d’Argenson  sailed  for  France, 
two  weeks  ago.  The  savages  must  be  punished — 
and  punished  to  the  limit !  ’  ’ 

“And  you  go  to  solicit  aid  from  the  King?” 

“Assuredly!  If  we  do  not  get  extraneous  aid — 
if  troops  are  not  sent  for  our  protection,  this 
country  cannot  continue  to  be  inhabited  by  white 
men;  we  must  abandon  it,  or  perish!” 

“Abandon  New  France!  Leave  Quebec  to  the 
Iroquois!”  cried  Martin  passionately.  “Rather 
would  I  die  fighting  for  the  roof  that  covers  my 
head  than  leave  a  single  stone  of  this  city  to  the 
savages !  But  surely  you  exaggerate  the  danger, 
friend  Pierre !” 

“You  will  find  it  hard  to  believe,  Abraham,” 
said  Boucher  in  low,  earnest  tones,”  “when  I  tell 
you  that  when  I  was  governor  of  Trois  Rivieres 
during  the  years  1653  to  1658,  the  population  of 
the  town  was  greater  than  it  is  now?  Ville  Marie, 
on  the  island  of  Montreal,  is  larger  now  than  it 
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ever  was,  I  grant  you,  but  the  growth  of  the  place 
is  stagnant — as  is  that  of  Quebec.  No,  Abraham, 
unless  I  am  successful  in  gaining  the  King’s  ear, 
New  France  must  cease  to  be!” 

The  two  men  stared  in  meditative  silence  at  the 
last  of  the  young  women  leaving  the  church. 

“I  am  sorry  for  Close’s  young  widow,”  sighed 
Martin  at  length.  “It  is  too  bad— too  bad!” 

“It  is  distressing,”  acknowledged  Boucher. 
“But  away  with  pessimism!”  He  turned  and 
nudged  the  old  man  slyly  in  the  ribs.  “I  must 
say,  Abraham,”  he  jocularly  said,  “that  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  man  of  your  age  ogling  the 
daughters  of  the  Holy  Family!” 

The  old  man  smiled  his  appreciation  of  this 
rough  jest. 

“The  spirit  is  still  young,  Pierre,”  he  said, 
“though  the  body  be  crippled.  But,  seriously,  I 
consider  those  young  informers  a  serious  menace 
to  the  social  life  of  our  small  community.” 

“They  must  do  some  good.  Pere  Chauvain, 
their  spiritual  advisor,  is  considered  a  very  holy 
man.  ’  ’ 

“Bah!”  The  old  man  spat  contemptuously  on 
the  ground.  “Pere  Chauvain — !  I  bear  that 
busy-body  no  great  love !  A  pity  it  is  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus — which  has  given  to  the  world  so 
many  Christian,  saintly  men — should  be  encum¬ 
bered  with  such  worthless  offal  as  that  scandal- 
mongering  Chauvain !  ’  ’ 
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“I  gather  that  you  and  the  reverend  gentleman 
are  not  exactly  boon  companions,”  remarked 
Boucher,  smiling  at  the  wrathful  old  man. 

“Companions!”  snorted  Martin  scornfully. 
‘  ‘  Look — do  you  see  that  young  girl !  ’  ’  He  clutched 
his  companion  by  the  arm  and  pointed  toward  the 
hurrying  figure  of  Sister  Hortense,  who  was 
among  the  last  of  the  Holy  Family  to  leave  the 
sacred  edifice  across  the  street. 

“Eh?”  queried  Boucher,  surprised  at  the  man’s 
vehemence.  “You  mean  Hortense  Dubois? 
Certainly  I  see  her — What  has  she  to  do  with 
Pere  Chauvain?” 

“That  young  woman,  as  you  know,  was  my 
adopted  daughter.  She  received  the  best  of  care 
and  the  most  loving  attention  from  Madam  Martin 
and  myself,  from  the  time  her  parents  were  killed 
by  the  Iroquois  until  the  sisters  of  the  Hotel-Dieu 
begged  me  to  allow  them  to  complete  her  edu¬ 
cation.  Now,  owing  to  the  pernicious  influence  of 
Pere  Chauvain,  she  will  not  recognize  me;  both 
she  and  her  mentor  regard  me  as  an  infidel  and 
a  heretic  because  of  my  sympathy  toward  the 
Recollets.  She  even  told  the  bishop  that  I 
harboured  heretical  writings,  and  my  house  was 
searched  by  Pere  Chauvain !  ’  ’ 

The  old  man’s  voice  quavered  with  indignation 
and  his  grandson  looked  up  in  surprise  from  his 
top-spinning. 
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“I  trust  the  priest  found  nothing  in  your  house 
Laval,”  remarked  Boucher  interestedly, 
that  would  damage  your  character  in  the  eyes  of 

“I  had  a  bound  copy  of  the  romance  of 
Petronius,”  replied  Martin,  “which  I  valued  more 
than  my  life  because  it  was  not  mutilated.  Chau- 
vain  came  to  the  house  during  my  absence  and 
tore  out  almost  all  the  leaves  so  that,  when  I  came 
in  and  saw  the  miserable  wreck,  I  wanted  to  run 
out  after  this  rampant  shepherd  and  tear  out 
every  hair  of  his  beard.” 

“Too  bad,  too  bad!”  murmured  Boucher 
sympathetically.  “The  zeal  of  these  Jesuits  is 
sometimes  misdirected.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  a 
misunderstanding  has  arisen  between  you  and 
your  adopted  daughter.  However,  one  must  give 
her  credit  for  her  courage  in  attending  the  victims 
of  the  sickness.  By  the  by,  what  of  Etienne  St. 
Denis?” 

“Etienne  is  almost  recovered, ’’replied  the  pilot, 
mollified  at  this  thought.  “He  leaves  the  hospi¬ 
tal  next  week  and  is  coming  to  stay  with  me  for  a 
space,  until  his  strength  is  thoroughly  restored. 
I  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  his  visit.” 

He  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction  in  which 
Hortense  had  disappeared. 

“I  hope  that  young  malapert  will  not  try  to 
influence  Etienne  against  me,  ’  ’  he  said.  ‘  ‘  Though, 
knowing  the  lad  as  I  do  and  being  well  aware  of 
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the  fact  that  he  bears  Pere  Chauvain  no  good  will, 
I  do  not  fear  for  his  loyalty  or  friendship.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hortense  had  tried  to  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  obvious  coquetry  and 
her  barefaced  attempts  to  induce  Etienne  to  make 
advances  to  her  were  highly  amusing  to  her 
patient;  though  the  girl  attributed  his  jocular  at¬ 
tempts  at  repartee  as  the  budding  signs  of  an 
awakened  love.  He  showed  her,  neither  in  action 
or  word,  that  her  society  was  less  displeasing  to 
him  than  was  that  of  his  former  nurse,  Sister 
Jacqueline,  and  Hortense  was  hurrying  hospital- 
wards  on  this  particular  morning  with  the  idea 
of  taking  her  patient  for  an  airing  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu  where,  perchance,  with  the  aid 
of  every  feminine  artifice  she  possessed,  he  might 
be  made  to  compromise  himself. 

Hortense  was  in  high  fettle  that  morning.  Her 
soul  was  elevated  with  the  anticipation  of  coming 
conquest  and  the  realization  of  a  good  day’s  work 
already  done.  She  had  created  a  mild  sensation 
in  the  cathedral  that  morning  by  airing  her  sus¬ 
picions  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  had 
hitherto  borne  an  unsullied  reputation  for  kindli¬ 
ness  and  piety.  That  she  had  no  grounds  for 
thinking  that  this  unfortunate  woman  had  sinned, 
save  that  she  had  seen  her  conversing  outside  her 
house  with  a  man  other  than  her  husband,  was 
immaterial  to  a  woman  of  Hortense ’s  prurient 
proclivities ;  the  woman  might  have  been  arrang- 
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ing  a  rendezvous,  or  discussing  tilings  forbidden. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  thirty  malicious  tongues  would 
soon  blast  Madame  Lalonde’s  reputation  in  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  as  Hortense  sat  down, 
after  the  denunciation  of  her  victim,  a  warm  glow 
had  pervaded  her  being. 

In  her  sombre  robe,  relieved  somewhat  by  a 
white  head-covering,  Sister  Hortense  presented  a 
picture  of  gentle  devotion  that  was  far  from  being 
a  characteristic  of  her  warped  nature.  She  slack¬ 
ened  her  pace  as  she  neared  the  hospital,  and 
entered  the  building  quietly  and  sedately,  as  Sister 
Marie  des  Anges  was  wont  to  do.  She  directed 
her  steps  toward  the  room  where  she  had  left  her 
patient  sitting  in  a  chair.  As  she  opened  the  door 
she  wore  an  eager  smile  on  her  pretty  lips,  which 
quickly  changed  to  a  puzzled  frown  of  disappoint¬ 
ment — for  the  room  was  empty. 

She  walked  over  to  the  window  and  flung  it  open. 
Spread  out  before  her  eyes  was  the  hospital 
garden,  a  well-kept  expanse  of  green  in  which, 
here  and  there,  the  clustered  colours  of  many 
flowers  gladdened  eyes  capable  of  finding  glad¬ 
ness  in  beauty.  For  a  space  she  could  see  no  sign 
of  her  patient  among  the  trees  and  bushes  below 
her  and  she  had  almost  decided  that  Etienne  had 
gone  to  some  other  part  in  search  of  recreation 
when  she  observed  a  movement  in  the  shrubbery 
close  to  the  stone  fence  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
enclosure.  Shielding  her  eyes  against  the  glare 
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of  the  reflected  sun  on  the  water  of  the  river,  she 
intently  peered  at  the  spot  whence  had  come  the 
movement  that  had  arrested  her  attention;  then 
she  gave  an  involuntary  gasp  of  mingled  surprise 
and  jealous  rage  as  a  strong  gust  of  wind  swayed  a 
branch  of  a  concealing  tree  and  revealed  to  her, 
sitting  on  a  bench  together,  Etienne  St.  Denis  and 
Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci. 

Etienne  had  tired  of  sitting  alone  in  his  room 
and  had  wandered  into  the  garden  in  the  hope  that 
Jacqueline  might  also  take  advantage  of  the 
bright  sun  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air.  Hortense 
had  tenatively  suggested  a  turn  in  the  garden  be¬ 
fore  dinner  and  he  had  half  promised  to  await  her 
return  from  the  Cathedral  before  he  left  his  room. 
He  was  still  weak,  she  had  told  him,  and  she 
doubted  if  he  could  make  the  journey  alone.  But 
the  monotony  of  doing  nothing  but  sit  on  a  chair 
and  look  out  over  the  water  at  distant  Orleans 
had  palled  on  him,  and  he  had  successfully  made 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  garden  unassisted. 

He  was  very  glad,  however,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  first  bench  that  he  came  to,  and  it  was  while 
sitting  there  that  he  saw  the  idol  of  his  hopeless 
dreams  come  to  a  lower  window  to  breathe  the 
scent  of  the  flowers. 

“Sister  Jacqueline!”  he  called  softly — and  she 
had  responded  with  a  pleased  smile  and  a  wave  of 
the  hand.  Then,  though  she  protested  that  she 
was  very  busy,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  leave  her 
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work  for  a  space  and  come  into  the  garden  with 
him. 

“I  wish  to  cnll  one  or  two  flowers,”  he  pleaded 
persuasively,  “and  I  am  too  weak  to  walk  far 
without  assistance.” 

The  woman  in  her  was  touched  by  his  helpless 
plea  and  she  was  soon  leading  him  down  the  path 
toward  the  stone  wall  upon  which  grew  the  deli¬ 
cate  little  roses  which  were  so  familiar  a  sight  to 
her  in  her  native  Picardy. 

“Here  we  shall  rest  a  while,”  suggested 
Etienne  when  they  had  reached  a  little  sheltered 
spot  beneath  a  wide-spreading  cherry  tree.  “My 
legs  are  still  weak.” 

“You  stay  here  then,  monsieur,”  said  Jacque¬ 
line,  “while  I  go  back  to  attend  to  my  duties. 
When  you  desire  to  return  just  wave  that  kerchief 
and  I  will  see  it.  There !— you  are  comfortably 
settled.  I  must  go.” 

“If  you  go,  Sister  Jacqueline,”  replied  Etienne 
earnestly.  “I  will  arise  and  follow  after  you — 
and  will  probably  faint  from  weakness  if  I  do  it !  ” 

“But,  monsieur!”  protested  the  girl.  “I  will 
send  one  of  the  other  sisters  out  to  you — ” 

“If  you  do,  I  will  be  rude  to  her  and  tell  her  to 
go  away!”  asserted  the  man. 

“But—!” 

“Sister  Jacqueline,”  said  Etienne  in  a  shaking 
voice.  “I  wish  to  have  you  remain  with  me  be¬ 
cause  your  very  presence  seems  to  fill  me  with 
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life  and  health.  If  you  had  continued  to  nurse  me 
instead  of  turning  me  over  to  Sister  Hortense,  I 
would  have  been  well  ages  ago — though  I  would 
have  pretended  that  I  was  still  an  invalid.” 

“I  did  not  voluntarily  desert  you,  monsieur;  it 
was  my  uncle’s  doing.” 

“Would  you  have  cared  to  continue  as  my 
nurse?”  asked  Etienne  eagerly. 

“I  take  pleasure  in  helping  all  who  are  in  need 
of  help,  monsieur  You  were  weak  and  helpless 
— therefore  it  was  a  pleasure  to  nurse  you.” 

Etienne  looked  into  her  blue,  wide-set  eyes  and 
tried  to  fathom  her  mind.  What  he  saw  there  must 
have  assured  him  that,  nun  though  she  be,  Sister 
Jacqueline’s  heart  was  still  human  and  capable  of 
holding  more  than  spiritual  love. 

“Sister!”  he  breathed  desperately.  “I  am 
going  to  tell  you  something  that  may  damn  my  soul 
through  all  Eternity!  I  shall  ever  rue  the  mad 
impulse  that  has  got  beyond  my  control;  but  the 
exquisite  pleasure  of  telling  you  that — that  I  love 
you — is  more  than  recompense  for  the  pangs  of 
regret  that  may  sear  my  conscience!” 

To  his  surprise  Jacqueline  did  not  rise  and 
indignantly  leave  him.  Instead,  she  blushed  and 
averted  her  gaze.  He  put  out  a  tentative  hand — 
withdrew  it,  and  then — under  the  mad  impulse  of 
passion,  he  seized  her  dainty  fingers  and  pressed 
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ardent  kisses  upon  them — and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  free  them. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?”  she  asked  softly, 
though  her  burning  cheeks  and  the  palpitations  of 
her  heart,  proved  that  the  question  was  one  where¬ 
of  she  already  knew  the  answer. 

“Because  my  whole  body  aches  with  love  of 
you,  Jacqueline — Sister  Jacqueline!  And  may 
the  Virgin  have  mercy  on  my  soul !” 

“But  why  should  your  soul  be  doomed  to  per¬ 
dition  just  because  you  make  love  to  me?  I — I 
am  not  angry.  ’  ’ 

“But  you  are  wedded  to  the  church,  and  I  have 
acted  like  a  beast — ” 

A  look  of  hopeless  despair  darkened  his  boyish 
face  and  he  reluctantly  loosed  her  hand,  but,  as  a 
fresh  wave  of  emotion  enveloped  him,  he  clutched 
it  passionately  again. 

“Forgive  me,  Jacqueline — !” 

“There  is  nothing  to  forgive,  you  foolish  boy!” 
said  Jacqueline,  smiling  upon  him.  “I  also — I 
like  you  very  much,  Etienne,  and  what  you  have 
just  said  to  me  flatters  and  pleases  me.  Your  soul 
is  in  no  danger  of  damnation.” 

Etienne’s  eyes  opened  wide  and  he  clutched  her 
hand  feverishly  as  he  panted : 

“Then  you  are  not — ?” 
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“I  am  as  free  as  you  are,  Etienne;  though  I  tell 
you  this  only  that  your  troubled  mind  may  he  set 
at  rest  and  that  your  weakened  body — ” 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  weakness  in  his  arms 
as  he  madly  pressed  her  lips  to  his  and  held  her 
tightly  to  him — and  at  that  moment  Sister 
Hortense  quietly  parted  the  bushes  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  them! 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  cold,  bleak  wind  of  a  night  in  mid- 
October  swept  through  the  narrow  streets 
of  lower  Quebec.  Scudding  clouds  which 
hurried  across  the  dour  grey  sky  gave  promise  of 
early  snow,  and  the  occasional  pedestrian,  shield¬ 
ing  his  face  against  the  bitter  sting  of  the  gale, 
made  haste  to  reach  his  destination. 

In  the  house  of  Abraham  Martin  a  huge  tire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  before  its  grateful 
warmth  Avere  seated  the  old  man,  Etienne  St. 
Denis  and  Pere  Jolicoeur.  Around  the  stone 
chimney  and  the  eaves  of  the  house  the  gale 
shrieked  and  moaned,  and  against  the  tight-draAvn 
Avooden  AATindoAv  shutters — for  Martin’s  house 
boasted  no  glass — dead  leaves  and  flying  chips 
impinged  AAnth  a  pattering  rustle. 

‘‘Winter  is  not  far  off,”  commented  Etienne  as 
he  poked  a  gloAving  log  into  a  blaze.  The  fire 
leaped  up  and  in  its  ruddy  glare  the  faces  of  the 
three  men  loomed  grave  and  thoughtful. 

Abraham  Martin  shuddered  and  drew  his  chair 
closer  to  the  fire. 

“I  dread  the  thought  of  it,”  he  said.  “My  old 
bones  feel  the  cold  more  and  more  each  year.” 
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The  priest  stretched  his  naked  toes  nearer  the 
blaze  and  wriggled  them  appreciatively. 

“Ohe!”  he  yawned.  “Let  us  be  thankful  for 
the  comfort  of  this  good  house  and  fire.  Think  of 
the  warm  weather  that  invariably  follows  the  first 
chill  blast  from  the  north.  You  will  yet  be  sunning 
yourself  outside  your  door  before  many  days  have 
passed,  friend  Abraham.” 

“I  keep  thinking  of  that  rash  woman,  Madame 
Lalonde,”  quavered  the  old  man.  “  I  see  her 
body  floating  down  the  river  in  the  cold,  dark 
water!  Ugh!  She  was  but  a  child!” 

Pere  Jolicoeur  stirred  uneasily. 

“It  was  very  wrong  of  her  to  take  her  life,”  he 
solemnly  declared;  “such  as  she  are  doomed  to 
everlasting  hell-fire.” 

“She  had  great  provocation,”  asserted  Martin 
wwathfully.  “That  malicious,  slanderous  collec¬ 
tion  of  gossiping  females,  with  their  superior,  the 
sanctimonious  Madame  Bourdon,  should  be  utterly 
broken  up.  If  I  had  my  Avay  I  would  hang  them  all 
to  the  topmost  rafter  of  the  Cathedral  by  their 
lying  tongues ! 1 1 

“Tut,  tut,  Abraham!”  expostulated  the  priest 
in  scandalized  tones.  “You  are  talking  of  a  very 
saintly  body  of  Christian  workers !  I  must  refuse 
to  listen  to  such  talk;  your  words  are  positively 
blasphemous!  As  for  Madame  Bourdon,  no  wo¬ 
man  in  the  colony  is  held  in  higher  respect  by  his 
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Reverence,  the  Bishop,  than  that  self-same  zealous 
woman.  ’  ’ 

Martin  grunted  cynically  and  wrapped  his  scarf 
more  closely  about  his  withered  neck  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  ferocious  blast  rattled  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  house. 

“My  opinion  of  a  woman  whose  relations  with 
her  husband  are  those  of  monk  and  nun  had  best 
remain  unspoken,’ ’  he  said  bitterly.  “Devout  and 
saint-like  she  may  be,  according  to  the  view-point 
of  a  bigotted  puritan,  but  such  a  mode  of  life  is 
unnatural  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  woman  who  subordinates  all  charitable¬ 
ness  and  human  sympathy  and  compassion  to  her 
own  absurdities.  Had  she  and  her  gang  of  bab¬ 
bling  sneaks  been  put  under  the  civil  ban,  Quebec 
were  a  happier  place  to  live  in — and  little 
Babette  Lalonde  would  still  be  alive!  Holy 
Family,  forsooth!” 

Jolicoeur  gulped,  and  cleared  his  throat  as 
though  he  were  about  to  speak ;  but  he  changed  his 
mind  and  relapsed  into  a  dignified  silence. 

“Madame  Lalonde  has  had  the  finger  of  scorn 
pointed  at  her  whenever  she  showed  her  face  in 
public,”  continued  the  old  man.  “Her  innocent 
children  have  been  jeered  at ;  her  devoted  husband 
has  had  to  hear  the  name  cuckold  applied  to  him 
and,  ’tis  said,  Pere  Chauvain  refused  the  poor 
woman  the  Sacrament!” 
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“Your  shoes  are  burning,  Father!”  exclaimed 
Etienne. 

The  priest  moved  his  shoes  farther  from  the  fire 
with  the  side  of  his  foot. 

“I  bear  no  brief  for  Brother  Chauvain,”  he 
remarked,  after  ruefully  examining  a  burnt  patch 
on  the  point  of  one  of  his  heavy-soled  shoes.  “Nor 
do  I  maintain  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family  is  wholly  infallible  in  all  its  doings. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  all 
right-thinking  people,  and  whether  they  have 
acted  unjustly  in  the  case  of  Madame  Lalonde  or 
no,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  self-murder!” 

Madame  Martin,  her  household  duties  over  for 
the  day,  approached  the  fire  at  this  juncture  and 
all  talk  of  a  religious  or  acrimonious  nature,  was 
stopped.  Under  the  joint  influence  of  the  cheery 
heat  of  the  fire  and  of  copious  draughts  of  an 
excellent  home-made  wine  that  the  good  wife 
brought  in  from  the  cellar  in  a  large  stone  flagon, 
Pere  Jolicoeur’s  natural  joviality  of  spirit 
asserted  itself  and,  in  his  inimitable  way,  the  jolly 
chap  kept  his  friends  roaring  with  laughter  at  his 
rough  witticisms  and  humorous  stories,  so  that, 
for  the  nonce  they  forgot  their  troubles — and  for¬ 
got  the  sodden  driftage  that  was  slowly  floating 
down  the  St.  Lawrence;  mute  and  pathetic  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  pious  activity  of  the  Holy  Famliv. 

Etienne  was  late  in  getting  to  sleep  that  night. 
Tt  was  not  the  fury  of  the  storm  that  kept  him 
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awake,  nor  was  it  the  after  effects  of  his  recent 
illness.  The  young  man  was  worrying  over  the 
possible  result  to  Jacqueline  of  their  discovery  by 
Sister  Hortense  while  they  were  wrapped  in  each 
other’s  arms  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

He  had  not  seen  Jacqueline  since  that  tragic 
moment.  Next  day  he  had  left  the  hospital  and 
had  journeyed  back  to  his  estate.  There  he  rested 
for  a  few  days  before  returning  to  Quebec,  where 
he  purposed  staying  until  the  New  Year,  living 
with  his  friend  Abraham  Martin  in  order  to  be 
near  his  love;  a  contingency  which  he,  in  his 
ignorance,  would  have  scoffed  at  short  weeks  be¬ 
fore  for  impossible. 

Knowing  Hortense  as  he  did,  he  was  sure  that 
their  indiscretion  would  soon  reach  the  ears  of  the 
bishop,  Jacqueline’s  uncle,  and  he  dreaded  the 
possible  result  of  the  knowledge  reaching  him. 
It  was  likely  that  he  might  shut  Jacqueline 
away  from  Etienne  completely  or  send  her  back 
to  France.  He  knew  full  well  the  stern  and 
inflexible  character  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  and 
that  he  would  brook  no  interference  with  his 
authority,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  over  his  niece. 
That  it  was  his  dearest  desire  that  Jacqueline 
emulate  the  worthy  example  of  those  two  holy 
women,  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and  the  equally 
devout  Sister  Marie  de  1 ’Incarnation — both  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  in  Quebec — and  give  her  life 
wholly  to  the  church,  he  also  knew. 
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“A  peste  on  that  Hortense!”  he  muttered 
savagely,  and  little  Medard,  with  whom  he  was 
sharing  a  bed,  stirred  uneasily  in  his  sleep. 

The  bright  sun  of  another  day  was  well  above 
the  horizon  before  Etienne  was  astir.  Medard 
had  slipped  out  of  bed  hours  before  and,  after  par¬ 
taking  of  his  simple  breakfast,  had  hastened  off 
to  the  convent  where,  in  company  with  the  other 
children  of  the  city,  he  laboriously  acquired  an 
education.  Madame  Martin  had  been  minded  to 
call  the  sleeping  man  several  times,  but  Abraham 
had  persuaded  her  that,  as  he  was  but  recently 
come  from  a  sick  bed,  he  needed  all  the  sleep  he 
could  get. 

What  finally  aroused  him  was  the  sound  of  a 
peremptory  tapping  on  the  front  door,  and,  as  he 
sprang  hurriedly  from  his  bed,  he  recognized,  with 
a  curious  foreboding  of  evil,  the  high-pitched 
voice  of  Pere  Chauvain. 

He  hurriedly  washed  and  donned  his  clothes, 
but  before  he  was  half  dressed,  his  host  entered 
the  apartment  and  told  him  that  Monsignor  the 
Bishop,  desired  that  he  present  himself  before  him 
that  morning. 

Martin’s  face  was  grave  as  he  delivered  his 
message  and  he  expressed  the  hope  that  there  was 
nothing  amiss. 

“The  bishop  never  desires  a  person’s  attend¬ 
ance,”  he  said  soberly,  “unless  it  be  to  rebuke  him 
for  some  misdoing.  And  that  old  fox,  Chauvain, 
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appeared  very  pleased  with  himself  as  he  deliv¬ 
ered  the  message.” 

This  was  indeed  disquieting  information.  Chau- 
vain  hated  the  young  seigneur  with  a  fervour  that 
was  only  equalled  by  the  aversion  which  Etienne 
felt  for  the  old  priest,  and  if  the  Jesuit  were 
pleased  with  his  mission,  it  was  a  certain  sign 
that  something  particularly  unpleasant  was  in 
store  for  the  young  man.  He  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  unburden  himself  to  his  aged  host,  whose 
kindly  advice  he  felt  sure  would  strengthen  his 
wavering  spirit  for  the  coming  interview.  On 
second  thought  he  decided  to  say  nothing — for  the 
present,  at  least — and,  after  a  hastily  bolted 
breakfast  he  set  out  to  obey  the  bishop’s  summons. 

Laval  lived  in  a  small  hired  house  in  the  Lower 
Town,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  Abraham 
Martin,  and  like  Martin’s,  it  boasted  neither 
wooden  doors  nor  glass  windows.  It  was  not  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  afford  to  live  in  a  more  preten¬ 
tious  dwelling  that  the  Vicar-Apostolic  chose  to 
live  in  this  fashion ;  it  was  because  the  simple  aus¬ 
terity  of  his  belief  forbade  any  show  of  what  might 
be  considered  by  the  most  humble  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  ostentation  or  luxury.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
have  a  house  of  his  own  if  he  could  build  it  for  five 
sous.  He  had  but  two  servants,  a  gardener — -whom 
he  lent  on  occasion  to  his  needy  neighbours — and  a 
valet,  one  Houssart.  The  bishop  slept  on  a  hard 
bed,  and  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  changed  even 
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when  it  became  filthy  and  full  of  fleas.  He  kept 
cooked  meat  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  days  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  and  when  it  was  moulded  and 
wormy  he  washed  it  in  warm  water  and  ate  it, 
and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  his  bounty.  The 
mortification  of  the  flesh  practised  by  this  truly 
sincere  ecclesiast  often  caused  a  shudder  of 
repugnance  in  those  who  witnessed  them,  but, 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  Laval  gave  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  francs  to  the  poor  every 
year,  and,  though  the  more  liberal-minded  of  Que¬ 
bec’s  inhabitants  were  ever  at  loggerheads  with 
the  man,  he  was  idolized  by  the  masses  and  by 
them  was  regarded  as  more  than  human. 

There  was  an  odour  of  more  than  sanctity  about 
Laval’s  dwelling  place.  To  put  it  baldly,  the  place 
stank  abominably,  and  Etienne  gagged  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  and  confronted  the  bishop. 

“You  wished  to  see  me,  Father?”  he  asked  as, 
hat  in  hand,  he  stood  nervously  before  the  tall, 
spare  figure  of  Laval.  In  a  darkened  corner  of 
the  room  stood  the  ubiquitous  Chauvain,  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  a  slight  frown  puckering 
his  wizened  features.  Busy  cleaning  out  the 
hearth  was  the  servant  Houssart. 

“You  may  go,  Houssart,”  said  the  bishop  to  his 
valet,  after  acknowledging  Etienne’s  salute  with 
a  curt  nod  of  the  head.  “Sit  down,  monsieur.” 

Etienne  glanced  sideways  at  the  only  chair  in 
the  sparsely  furnished  room.  It  bore  undisputable 
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evidence  of  having  recently  been  the  resting  place 
of  a  large,  greasy  cooking  pot. 

“Thank  you,  Father,”  he  replied.  “I  would 
prefer  to  stand.” 

“As  you  please,”  replied  the  bishop.  “Now, 
Monsieur  St.  Denis,  I  will  come  directly  to  the 
point  of  the  matter  which  I  wish  to  thresh  out 
with  you;  you  are  probably  not  in  ignorance  of 
the  deplorable  incident  to  which  I  am  about  to 
refer.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  remained  silent,  but  he  looked  askance 
at  Pere  Chauvain  who,  like  a  bird  of  ill  omen, 
hovered  in  his  dark  corner. 

“I  forbid  you  to  have  any  further  dealing  with 
my  niece,  Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci,  Monsieur 
St.  Denis,”  snapped  the  prelate  savagely.  He 
stared  down  upon  Etienne  from  his  great  height 
and  his  monstrous  nose  twitched  with  suppressed 
emotion — a  characteristic  of  the  man  when  he  was 
at  all  perturbed.  “Is  it  true,”  he  asked,  with  a 
malevolent  expression  in  his  piercing  eyes,”  that 
you  had  the  consummate  audacity  to  make  love 
to  her — my  niece?” 

Etienne  felt  uncomfortable  under  that  piercing 
gaze,  but  he  braced  himself  and  stared  back  into 
the  bishop’s  face. 

“That  is  a  matter  which  I  do  not  care  to  discuss 
in  the  presence  of  another,”  he  replied,  nodding 
meaningly  toward  Chauvain. 
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Laval  eyed  the  young  man  coldly  for  a  moment 
and  then  turned  to  his  subordinate  and  pointed 
meaningly  to  the  door;  whereat  Chauvain,  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  moved  slowly  out  of  the 
room  and  left  the  two  men  alone. 

‘  ‘  N ow,  monsieur,  ’  ’  remarked  Laval.  ‘  ‘  Answer 
my  question!” 

“I  told  Jac — your  niece  that  I  loved  her.” 

Etienne’s  voice  shook  with  nervous  emotion  but 
he  returned  gaze  for  gaze. 

“Did  you — kiss  her?”  asked  the  bishop,  and  his 
voice  was  tense  as  he  asked  the  question. 

“Why  should  you  interrogate  me  as  though  I 
were  a  criminal?”  demanded  Etienne  impassion- 
edly.  “Surely  if  your  niece  had  not  cared  for  my 
attentions  she  would  have  forbidden  them!” 

Laval’s  expression  changed  not  an  iota  at  this 
outburst. 

“Did  you  kiss  her?”  he  repeated  inexorably. 

“I  did  kiss  her!”  replied  Etienne  with  fervour. 
“I  kissed  her — I  put  my  arms  about  her  and  hug¬ 
ged  her  to  me !  I  would  have  asked  her  to  marry 
me  had  we  not  been  interrupted !  ’  ’ 

Laval  might  have  been  a  graven  image  for  all 
the  effect  that  this  confession  had  upon  him;  but 
a  cold  light  gleamed  from  his  eyes  and  his  cheek¬ 
bones  gleamed  white  through  the  tight-drawn  skin 
of  his  face. 
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“Because  I  loved  her — because  I  wish  to  make 
her  my  wife !  Because  she  loves  me!” 

“She  does  not  love  you!”  was  the  lifeless  reply 
from  those  grim  lips,  and  Etienne  shuddered — 
though  the  blood  ran  hot  in  his  veins. 

“She  does  not  love  you!”  reiterated  the  bishop. 

‘  ‘  She  does  not  know  her  mind.  I  have  forbidden 
her  to  have  anything  to  do  with  you.  You  may 
go !  ” 

“But,  Father — !” 

“You  may  go !” 

The  bishop’s  tone  was  decisive  and  brooked  no 
defiance,  and  Etienne,  awed  by  the  look  in  the 
man’s  eyes,  turned  on  his  heel  and  left  the  house. 
Had  he  been  able  to  see  the  effects  of  the  interview 
on  the  prelate  he  would  have  been  dumbfounded, 
for,  on  his  departure,  Laval  stared  fixedly  after 
him,  fighting  hard  to  control  his  emotions,  and 
then,  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the  soul,  he 
kneeled  down  on  the  hard  earthen  floor  and  bowed 
his  head  in  his  hands. 

In  so  far  as  a  man  of  Laval’s  character  and 
temperament  can  feel  affection,  the  bishop  loved 
his  niece.  She  was  the  one  object  on  earth  for 
whom  he  felt  any  human  emotion,  and  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  that  she,  his  only  living  relative  in 
New  France,  should  attain  the  highest  spiritual 
post  possible  for  a  woman.  Now,  despite  his 
assurance  to  Etienne  that  she  did  not  love  him,  he 
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knew  that  he  had  lied.  This  fact  did  not  trouble 
his  conscience  at  all,  for,  being  a  Jesuit,  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  lie  that  was  useful  in  helping  him 
to  gain  his  ends  was  good  in  the  sight  of  God ;  but 
Jacqueline  had  refused  to  drive  her  lover  from  her 
thoughts  and,  though  she  had  agreed  to  give 
Etienne  no  encouragement,  Laval  knew  that  if  the 
two  young  people  continued  to  remain  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other,  a  time  would  come  when 
they  would  eventually  meet — but  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence,  if  it  were 
humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  M.  de  Queylus’  de¬ 
parture  for  France  that  Etienne  next  again  saw 
Jacqueline. 

When  the  recalcitrant  abbe  had  returned  to 
Quebec  from  France  in  the  first  week  of  August 
with  written  authority  from  Rome,  a  ferment  had 
ensued.  Laval’s  partisans  charged  the  Sulpitians 
with  Jansenism  and  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
Pope.  A  preacher  more  zealous  than  the  rest 
denounced  them  as  priests  of  Antichrist ;  and  as  to 
the  bulls  in  their  favour,  it  was  affirmed  that  de 
Queylus  had  obtained  them  by  fraud  from  the 
Holy  Father.  Laval  had  at  once  issued  a  mandate 
forbidding  that  stormy  petrel  to  proceed  to  Mont¬ 
real  till  ships  should  arrive  with  instructions  from 
the  King.  At  the  same  time  he  demanded  of  the 
governor  that  he  should  interpose  the  civil  power 
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to  prevent  de  Queylns  from  leaving  Quebec.  As 
d’Argenson,  who  admired  de  Queylus  vastly  more 
than  he  did  Laval,  did  not  at  once  take  the  sharp 
measure  required  of  him,  Laval  renewed  his  de¬ 
mand  on  the  next  day,  calling  on  him,  in  the  name 
of  God  and  the  King,  to  compel  de  Queylns  to 
yield  the  obedience  due  to  him,  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  another  to 
the  offending  abbe,  threatening  to  suspend  him 
from  his  priestly  functions  if  he  persisted  in  his 
rebellion.  But  de  Queylus,  who  had  lived  for  some 
months  in  a  simmer  of  continual  indignation,  set 
at  naught  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  as  has  been  stated 
heretofore,  and  departed  for  Montreal  under 
cover  of  darkness.  Laval  despatched  a  letter  after 
him,  next  morning,  declaring  him  suspended  ipso 
facto,  if  he  did  not  instantly  return  and  make  his 
submission.  This  letter,  like  the  rest,  failed  of 
the  desired  effect ;  but  the  governor,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  second  mandate  from  the  King  to  sup¬ 
port  Laval  and  prevent  a  schism,  now  reluctantly 
interposed  the  secular  arm,  and  ordered  de 
Queylus  to  leave  the  colony. 

This  was  a  Suplitian  defeat  and  a  victory  for 
the  Jesuits.  Laval  and  his  priests,  on  the  evening 
on  which  de  Queylus  set  sail,  in  full  canonicals, 
bade  the  Sulpitian  a  formal  farewell  and  God¬ 
speed,  and  the  Jesuistic  brotherhood  wore  a  col¬ 
lective  grin  of  smug  self-satisfaction  as  they 
watched  the  small  boat,  bearing  the  indomitable 
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abbe,  being  rowed  out  to  the  ship  upon  which  he 
was  to  take  his  departure. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  who  had  collected  in  large  numbers  along 
the  waterfront,  watched  the  Sulpitian  sail  away. 
The  amiability  of  his  character,  contrasted  with 
the  sterness  of  Laval,  had  endeared  him  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  upper  classes  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
loved  almost  equally  with  Laval  by  the  more 
humble  among  Quebec’s  inhabitants. 

Etienne,  with  Abraham  Martin,  watched  the 
sacerdotal  procession  wind  down  the  zig-zag  path 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  towns.  They 
rested  against  a  rude  fence  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  path  to  prevent 
pedestrians  from  falling  down  the  steep  slope  and 
to  offer  them  assistance  when  they  were  climbing 
up  the  rocky  path,  and  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  friendly  townspeople  who  hurried  past 
on  their  way  to  obtain  a  vantage  point  along  the 
shore,  or  who  lingered  to  watch  the  procession 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  road. 

At  the  rear  of  the  procession,  following  the 
bishop  and  his  priests,  were  the  sisters  of  the 
Hotel-Dieu,  and  Etienne’s  heart  gave  a  bound  as 
he  recognized  among  that  sombre  company  the 
dainty  figure  of  Jacqueline  who,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left,  walked  sedately  down  the 
path.  Etienne’s  eyes  followed  the  form  of  his 
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adored  until  she  disappeared  among  the  houses  of 
the  Lower  Town. 

“Well  Abraham!  Off  we  go!”  came  in  cheery 
accents  from  behind  him.  “Hello,  Etienne!  Why 
so  sober?  Tush,  man,  I  am  not  gone  yet!” 
chuckled  Pierre  Boucher  jovially  as  he  stepped 
from  the  road  to  bid  his  friends  farewell. 

Etienne  grinned. 

“You  go  to  France  in  good  company,  my 
Pierre,”  he  said.  “They  say  the  abbe  de  Queylus 
is  the  best  of  companions  on  a  sea  voyage.” 

“Yes,”  sighed  Pierre;  “but  I  hate  to  see  him 
leave  this  unhappy  country.  Were  he  head  of  the 
church  in  Canada,  life  would  be  considerably 
brighter  here.  Heigh-ho,  I  must  not  stand  gos¬ 
siping  here!  Your  hand,  Abraham — and  yours 
Etienne;  good-bye  my  friends.  In  Paris  I  will 
drink  to  both  your  good  healths.  Au  revoir!” 

And  down  the  path,  followed  by  two  of  the 
soldiers  from  the  fort  with  his  luggage,  sped  the 
governor’s  emissary,  and  Martin  and  his  young 
friend  gazed  regretfully  after  him  until  he,  too, 
was  lost  to  sight. 

“Well-a-day !”  sighed  Abraham,  straightening 
his  stiffened  limbs  and  grasping  his  cane  firmly. 
“Let  us  be  going,  Etienne.  The  goodwife  will 
have  our  supper  ready.” 

And,  though  the  younger  man  would  have 
wished  to  wait  until  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  returned, 
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he  reluctantly  walked  down  the  path  and  along  the 

narrow  street  to  his  lodgings. 

#  #  #  # 

A  little  squad  of  soldiers,  with  the  priest 
Chauvain  at  their  head,  walked  sturdily  along  the 
Beauport  road,  their  metalled  heels  striking 
sharply  on  its  frozen  surface.  From  his  hiding 
place  under  the  rafters  of  his  father’s  house, 
Henri  Vaillant,  censitarie  of  Etienne  St.  Denis, 
watched  through  a  crack  in  the  wall,  the  approach 
of  the  little  hand,  and  his  mouth  drooled  in  the 
ecstasy  of  terror.  For  these  soldiers  were  come 
to  take  him  to  Quebec  for  trial — and  the  penalty 
of  his  crime  was  death ! 

Henri  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age  and,  in  the 
household  of  Michel  Huppe,  a  little  maiden  of  the 
same  tender  age  was  looking  forward  to  the 
Spring  when,  with  Henri,  she  would  have  a  log 
cabin  of  her  own,  somewhere  near  the  chateau  of 
the  seigneur,  Monsieur  Etienne  St.  Denis,  and 
they  would  settle  down  to  a  happy  married  life 
together.  But  now,  as  the  soldiers  turned  in  at 
the  entrance  to  the  chateau  road,  Henri  sank  to 
his  knees  among  the  frozen  herbs  and  grasses 
that  covered  the  ceiling  of  the  room  below  him,  and 
he  prayed  that  God  might  be  merciful  to  him  and 
that  Madeleine  Huppe  might  remain  in  ignorance 
of  his  arrest  until  he  should  be  convicted  or 
acquitted.  Then,  like  a  cornered  animal  he  looked 
frantically  about  him  for  some  means  of  escape, 
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only  desisting  when  a  staccato  rap  at  the  heavy 
oaken  door  helow  him  warned  that  retreat  was 
impossible. 

There  was,  of  course,  little  excuse  for  Henri — 
save  that  he  was  very  young.  He  knew,  before  he 
sold  the  Algonquin  a  measure  of  brandy  for  an 
otter  skin,  that  he  was  committing  a  crime ;  a  crime 
for  which  the  punishment  was  death.  But  then, 
as  has  been  said,  Henri  was  but  a  boy  and  he  was 
anxious  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  riches  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter  so  that  he  would  have  some 
capital  when  he  took  to  himself  a  wife  during  the 
Easter  season. 

Pere  Chauvain  had  been  responsible  for  the 
boy’s  arrest.  Henri,  lover-like,  had  confided  what 
he  had  done  to  Madeleine  and  had  brought  the 
skin  to  her  for  her  approval.  She,  in  turn,  had 
proudly  told  of  her  lover’s  devotion  to  a  friend 
in  a  neighbouring  seigneury  and  through  this 
friend  the  news  had  reached  the  Congregation  of 
the  Holy  Family.  Pere  Jolicoeur  had  told  Henri 
just  that  morning  that  Chauvain  had  informed 
the  bishop  of  his  crime,  and  he  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  would  undoubtedly  be  taken  to 
Quebec  for  trial.  The  good  priest  was  visibly 
worried  as  he  blessed  the  shrinking  youth  and  this 
fact  served  to  increase  Henri’s  bewildered  terror. 

Pere  Chauvain  performed  his  agreeable  duty 
with  commendable  despatch.  To  Henri’s  dazed 
parents  he  told  them  that,  as  their  son  was  a  sin- 
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uer  who  had  set  at  naught  the  Vicar-Apostolic’s 
expressed  edict  against  selling  brandy  to  the 
Indians,  he  could  give  them  no  encouragement  to 
hope  that  any  mercy  would  be  shown  the  mis¬ 
guided  youth,  a  contingency  which  he,  on  his  part, 
would  bitterly  oppose.  Then,  with  an  unctuous 
smile  of  satisfaction  on  His  face,  he  ordered  Henri’s 
arms  bound  and,  forbidding  the  boy’s  parents  the 
satisfaction  of  kissing  him  good  bye,  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  to  the  unwilling  soldiers  and  the  little  pro¬ 
cession  started  back  to  town. 

#  #  #  # 

Henri’s  trial  was  short.  He  was  condemned  to 
death,  with  another  unfortunate  who  had  been 
caught  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  and  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  torn  with  remorse  and  grief,  appealed  to 
Etienne  St.  Denis  to  exercise  his  influence  on  her 
lover’s  behalf.  This,  Etienne  was  only  too  glad 
to  do,  for,  in  company  with  other  right-thinking 
men  of  Quebec,  he  had  been  horrified  at  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  unfortunate 
youth — doubly  so,  for  Henri  had  been  a  favourite 
of  the  seigneur’s  for  as  long  as  he  could  remember. 

Etienne  went  to  d’Avaugour,  the  governor,  and 
was  received  with  every  courtesy  by  that  grim 
soldier,  who  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say  with 
great  sympathy  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
in  the  matter. 

“I  have  not  been  long  enough  in  Canada  to  war¬ 
rant  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
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bishop,  Monsieur  St.  Denis,”  he  said,  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  “It  was 
through  his  influence,  and  at  his  suggestion,  that 
the  law  was  passed,  making  it  a  capital  offence 
to  sell  liquor  to  the  Indians.  I  was  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  to  it  from  the  first  and,  whenever  I  can  con¬ 
veniently  do  so,  I  will  make  a  change  in  the  law. 
As  it  stands  at  present  I  very  much  doubt  that  the 
Vicar- Apostolic  will  listen  to  my  suggestion  that 
clemency  be  extended  to  the  boy.  His  father  and 
mother  have  already  been  in  to  see  me;  his  little 
sweetheart  has  also  made  her  appeal  and  I  took 
her  with  me  to  see  Laval,  but  he  was  adamant.  I 
will  interview  him  again  to-day,  but  I  know  that  I 
will  have  no  better  success  than  before.” 

“But  you  are  the  governor,  monsieur!”  ex¬ 
claimed  Etienne  impatiently.  “And  with  you  lies 
the  power  to  save  that  poor  lad’s  life!” 

D’Avaugour’s  lips  grew  straight  as  he  looked 
angrily  at  Etienne. 

“I  am  the  governor,”  he  conceded  coldly, 
“and,  as  soon  as  I  know  my  way  about  the 
country,  so  to  speak,  I  will  use  my  authority  in 
making  or  abolishing  the  laws  as  I  please.  In  the 
meantime,  if  Laval  wishes  Henri  Vaillant  to  be 
pardoned,  I  will  exercise  my  authority.  But,  if  he 
sends  me  no  word  to  that  effect,  the  lad  will  have 
to  suffer  execution.” 

He  stared  coldly  at  Etienne,  his  nostrils  dilated. 
St.  Denis  nodded  his  head  and  turned  to  go. 
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“One  minute,  monsieur!”  called  the  governor, 
and  his  visitor  paused  awaiting  the  older  man’s 
pleasure. 

“I  wish  to  correct  any  impression  of  weakness 
that  my  conversation  may  have  left  with  you,  ’  ’  he 
said  more  quietly.  “I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
accede  to  your  request  and  free  this  man  Vaillant, 
for  I,  also,  feel  that  the  punishment  hardly  fits  the 
crime,  but,  if  I  act  in  opposition  to  the  bishop’s 
wishes  at  the  outset  of  my  tenure  of  government  I 
will  speedily  he  recalled.  Oh,  yes,”  he  said  de¬ 
cidedly,  as  Etienne  was  about  to  speak,  “I  under¬ 
stand  the  power  that  that  man  wields,  not  only 
here  in  New  France,  but  in  Old  France  as  well. 
D’Argenson,  my  predecessor,  was  a  fighting 
soldier  and  a  capable  governor  as  well,  but  he 
started  to  use  his  own  power  too  soon — he  is  on  his 
way  to  France  now.  In  time  I  hope  to  combat  and 
overcome  the  pernicious  influence  of  that  priest 
with  those  in  authority  at  home,  but  until  that 
time,  Monsieur  St.  Denis,  my  hands  are  tied.  I 
will  call  on  the  man  again  to-night  and  will  tell  you 
his  decision,  if  you  will  await  my  return  at  this 
place.  Good  afternoon,  monsieur.” 

Etienne  left  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  with  a  heavy 
heart.  To  Madeleine  Huppe,  whom  he  left  outside 
while  he  interviewed  the  governor,  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  hopelessly  as  he  told  her  of 
d’Avaugour’s  promise  to  see  the  prelate. 
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“Should  he  receive  no  satisfaction  from  the 
bishop,  I  myself  will  go  and  do  what  I  can,”  he 
promised  her.  With  this  cold  comfort  Madeleine 
Huppe  had  to  be  content  and,  with  an  agonized 
heart,  she  went  back  to  the  house  of  her  aunt, 
with  whom  she  was  staying  in  Quebec. 

A  light  snow  was  falling  that  night  as  Etienne 
anxiously  paced  the  open  space  between  the  fort 
and  the  Chateau.  The  curious  sentry,  walking  his 
beat  just  inside  the  fort  entrance,  regarded 
Etienne’s  pacing  form  suspiciously  and  when, 
tired  of  his  lonely  vigil,  the  hooded  figure  ap¬ 
proached  the  soldier,  the  latter  drew  back  and 
presented  his  bayonet  at  the  advancing  man. 

“Halt!  Qui  va  la?”  he  challenged. 

“Be  not  alarmed,  my  friend,”  answered 
Etienne  with  a  smile.  “It  is  cold  waiting  here  and 
I  am  aweary  of  my  own  company.  ’  ’ 

“What  is  your  business?”  demanded  the  sentry 
grimly. 

“I  am  merely  awaiting  the  return  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor,”  answered  Etienne,  slapping  his  breast 
with  his  arms  to  keep  out  the  bitter  cold.  “He  has 
gone  to  see  the  bishop.” 

“Ah,”  remarked  the  soldier,  “you  are  Monsieur 
St.  Denis  whose  man  is  to  be  executed  to-night.  It 
is  too  bad,”  he  added  sympathetically,  grounding 
his  arm  and  glancing  warily  around  to  see  that 
he  was  not  observed  in  the  forbidden  occupation  of 
chatting  with  passers-by. 
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“He  is  to  be  shot  to-night?”  whispered  Etienne 
incredulously.  Then,  controlling  his  voice  with  an 
effort  he  said,  “You  know  the  lad?” 

“I  was  of  the  squad  that  arrested  him,  and  a 
long,  cold  walk  it  was — with  that  black  crow  of  a 
Chauvain  ordering  us  about.  These  priests  should 
do  their  own  dirty  work !  ’  ’ 

“And  you  say  that  Henri  Vaillant  is  to  be 
executed  to-night,”  remarked  Etienne  nervously. 
“Has  the  hour  been  decided?” 

The  soldier  blew  into  his  clenched  hands  and 
rubbed  them  briskly  together. 

“At  midnight,”  he  declared. 

“And  the  hour  now  is — ?” 

“About  ten  of  the  clock — but  I  hear  my  relief 
approaching  and  I  must  not  be  seen  conversing 
with  you,  monsieur!  I  hope  your  friend — ” 
Whatever  he  was  going  to  say  was  lost  to 
Etienne  as  the  soldier  turned  and  a  sudden  gust  of 
wind  blew  his  whispered  words  away.  Through 
the  snowy  blanket  behind  the  gate  loomed  a 
nebulous  shape  which  rapidly  took  form  and  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  the  thick-clad  figures  of  a 
sergeant  and  two  men.  While  the  sentry  was 
being  relieved  before  his  mildly  curious  eyes — for 
he  was  thinking  desperately — the  door  of  the 
Chateau  behind  him  opened,  and  a  shaft  of  light 
fell  across  the  driving  snow,  cutting  it  with  sharp- 
edged  distinction.  A  door  banged  noisily  as  the 
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light  was  suddenly  shut  off,  and  Etienne  knew 
that  the  governor  had  returned. 

One  glance  at  his  face  as  he  strode  into  the 
room,  in  answer  to  his  summons  to  enter,  told 
Etienne  that  the  governor  had  failed  in  his  mis¬ 
sion. 

“He  is  immovable!”  muttered  d’Avaugour. 
“Nothing  can  be  done!” 

Etienne  did  not  trouble  to  remove  his  coat.  He 
stared  enigmatically  at  the  governor  and  then 
donned  his  hat  again. 

“I  am  going  to  see  Laval  myself,”  he  said 
quietly,  and  walked  towards  the  door  to  open  it. 

The  governor  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  speak 
— then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  sighed,  and 
mechanically  returned  Etienne’s  parting  salu- 
ation. 

It  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Chateau 
to  the  Basilica — the  cathedral  church  of  Quebec, 
and  here  Etienne  knew  he  would  find  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic,  praying  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
which  were  so  soon  to  be  launched  into  the  Un¬ 
known. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  dimly  lighted 
by  a  few  small  tapers  in  front  of  the  altar,  by 
whose  palpitant  flicker,  he  was  able  to  see  the 
gaunt  form  of  Laval  praying  on  the  chancel  steps. 
Reverently  removing  his  cap  and  brushing  the 
snow  from  his  garments,  he  walked  softly  up  the 
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center  aisle  and  sank  onto  one  of  the  hard  wooden 
benches  immediately  behind  the  bishop. 

To  Etienne’s  impatient  judgment  the  priest  re¬ 
mained  an  interminable  time  on  his  knees  and, 
when  he  finally  rose  and  started  toward  the 
sacristy,  he  gave  no  sign  of  having  seen  the  in¬ 
truder. 

Etienne  hastily  seized  his  hat,  which  lay  in  a 
little  puddle  of  melted  snow  on  the  bench  beside 
him,  and  quietly  hastened  after  Laval  who,  as  the 
youth  neared  him,  turned  and  regarded  him  dis¬ 
passionately. 

“Well,  monsieur,”  he  asked  coldly;  “is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you?” 

“I  have  come  to  plead  for  the  life  of  my  friend, 
the  boy  Vaillant,  Reverend  Father,”  answered 
Etienne,  his  voice  shaking  with  nervousness  and 
emotion.  “I  understand  he  is  under  sentence  of 
death,  and  that  the  execution  is  set  for  to-night.” 

“He  dies  at  midnight;  Brother  Chauvain  will 
shrive  him,”  asserted  Laval  in  a  lifeless  voice 
which  displayed  no  trace  of  compassion. 

Etienne  twisted  his  hat  in  his  hands  and 
clenched  his  fingers  into  the  fur  in  an  agony  of 
impotence. 

“He  is  but  sixteen  years  of  age,”  he  protested. 
“He  is  the  eldest  son  of  his  parents  and  is  to  be — 
was  to  have  been  married  during  the  spring  season 
of  the  coming  year.  He  has  ever  been  the  most 
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cheerful  worker  on  my  estate  and  has  never  failed 
in  his  religions  duties.” 

“He  sold  brandy  to  an  Indian,”  asseverated 
Laval. 

“But  surely,  Father,”  pleaded  Etienne,  “the 
value  of  a  human  life  far  outweighs  that  of  a 
measure  of  spirits!  It  was  but  a  petty  misde¬ 
meanour  and  there  are  extenuating  circumstances 
in  his  case.” 

“To  set  at  naught  the  commands  of  the  Holy 
Father  is  no  petty  misdemeanour,  monsieur ! 
There  can  be  no  extenuating  cinnustances  for  such 
a  sin !  ’  ’ 

Just  then  the  door  leading  to  the  sacristy  opened 
and  four  priests,  Fathers  Chauvain,  Boisseau, 
Hierosome  Lalemant  and  Jolicoeur  quietly  entered 
the  chilly  vastness  of  the  cathedral  transept, 
their  curiosity  aroused  by  the  sounds  of  con¬ 
tention.  Etienne  turned  to  them  and,  with  an 
appealing  gesture  of  the  arms,  cried  passionately : 

“I  beg  of  you,  friends,  to  intercede  with 
Monsignor  Laval  that  the  murder  of  Henri  Vail- 
lant  this  night  be  stayed!” 

The  priests  Chauvain  and  Boisseau  held  up 
their  hands  in  pious  horror  eyeing  the  bishop. 
Jolicoeur  and  Lalemant  stood  quietly  with  folded 
arms,  the  one  smiling  sympathetically  upon  his 
young  friend,  while  the  other  merely  pursed  his 
lips  and  glanced  interestedly  at  Laval. 

The  Vicar- Apostolic  stiffened  with  anger. 
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“Your  impertinence  is  colossal!”  lie  cried 
icily.  “Your  presence,  too,  is  an  unwarranted  in¬ 
trusion,  Monsieur  St.  Denis !  Be  good  enough  to 
leave  this  sacred  edifice  before  you  incur  my 
righteous  displeasure !  ’  ’ 

Etienne  laughed  mirthlessly  as  he  realized 
Laval’s  inflexibility.  He  snapped  his  fingers. 

“ That  for  your  righteous  displeasure!”  he 
snarled,  stepping  up  to  the  bishop  and  thrusting 
his  impassioned  face  into  that  of  the  older  man. 
He  stared  into  Laval’s  eyes,  his  own  dilated  with 
rage  and  suppressed  emotion.  The  bishop  stared 
back  aghast  and  the  scandalized  priests  slowly 
backed  away — all  save  Pere  J olicoeur,  who  quietly 
walked  up  to  Etienne  and  laid  a  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

“Come,  Etienne,”  he  said  soothingly.  “You 
forget  yourself.”  He  turned  to  the  bishop.  “Pray 
pardon  this  erring  sinner  for  his  rashness, 
Monsignor;  he  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  his 
strength  and  his  nerves  are  unstrung.” 

Etienne’s  face  slowly  relaxed  and  his  clenched 
hands  fell  to  his  sides.  Then  the  realization  of 
what  he  had  done  smote  him  with  sudden  force 
and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  his  forehead.  He 
turned  to  Pere  Jolicoeur  and,  burying  his  head  on 
the  priest’s  shoulder,  sobbed  bitterly. 

Jolicoeur  soothed  the  boy  with  sympathetic 
words.  Leading  him  to  a  nearby  bench  he  bade 
him  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  forgiveness. 
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Etienne  kneeled  down  and  his  friend  left  him ;  the 
priests  shuffled  away  and  all  was  quiet. 

Hours  later  Etienne  lifted  his  swollen  eyes 
toward  the  dimly  lit  altar  where  the  thin  form  of 
Laval  knelt  before  the  cross.  The  storm  outside 
raged  with  unabated  fury  and,  in  the  draughty 
cathedral,  the  few  lighted  tapers  flickered  fitfully. 
Far  away,  through  closed  doors,  came  the  muffled 
sound  of  chanting  and  Laval’s  voice  rose  and  fell 
in  solemn  cadences  as  he  looked  up  to  the  cross 
and  intoned  a  prayer  of  absolution  for  the  dying. 
A  clatter  of  distant  musketry  arose  on  the  mid¬ 
night  air  and  Etienne  lowered  his  head  in  sudden 
terror. 

The  howling  of  the  wind  rose  to  a  shriek  as  it 
tore  at  the  cross  surmounting  the  holy  fane. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IF  there  are  no  Canadian  names  on  the  calendar 
of  saints,  it  is  not  because  in  her  Catholic 
hospitals  Canada  had  not  virtues  worthy  of 
canonization.  The  names  of  the  devoted  priests 
and  martyrs,  Brebeuf,  Lalemant,  and  Jacques, 
have  come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  and  well 
they  deserve  the  halo  of  saintliness  with  which 
posterity  has  invested  their  memory;  but  there  are 
others  quite  as  worthy  of  honour,  whose  names 
have  vanished  into  oblivion. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  self-abnegation  more 
complete  than  that  of  the  hospital  nuns  of  Que¬ 
bec.  In  the  almost  total  absence  of  trained  and 
skilled  physicians,  the  burden  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  fell  upon  them.  Nearly  every  ship  from 
France  brought  some  form  of  infection,  and  all 
infection  found  its  way  to  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The 
nuns  died,  but  they  never  complained.  Removed 
somewhat  from  the  arena  of  ecclesiastic  strife, 
too  busy  for  the  morbidness  of  the  cloister,  too 
much  absorbed  in  practical  benevolence  to  become 
the  prey  of  illusions,  they  and  their  sister  com¬ 
munity  were  models  of  that  benign  and  tender 
charity  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  so 
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rich  in  examples.  Among  the  sisters  of  the  Hotel- 
Dien  none  laboured  more  unselfishly,  nor  exposed 
herself  to  greater  dangers  in  the  performance  of 
her  disinterested  duties  than  Sister  Jacqueline  de 
Montmorenci.  No  work  too  repugnant,  no  task 
too  arduous,  for  this  dainty  representative  of  a 
noble  house. 

That  she  was  in  constant  danger'  of  infection 
from  any  one  of  the  cases  of  every  sort  of  vile 
disease  that  the  hospital  harboured,  none  realized 
more  poignantly  than  Etienne  St.  Denis.  Several 
times  he  tried  to  see  his  sweetheart  and  each  time 
he  was  rebuffed  by  Sister  Marie  des  Anges,  who, 
though  she  sympathized  with  the  young  man  in 
her  tender  woman’s  heart,  was  nevertheless  con¬ 
strained  to  obey  the  bishop’s  orders  that  he,  un¬ 
less  stricken  with  disease,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  Hotel-Dieu  while  Jacqueline  re¬ 
mained  an  inmate. 

Heartsick  and  discouraged  he  finally  returned 
to  Crevecoeur  and  endeavoured  to  forget  the  girl 
by  busying  himself  on  the  land.  The  season  was 
January  and  little  could  be  done  save  to  clear  the 
land  of  underbrush  and  trees,  store  up  firewood, 
and  strengthen  the  rough  defences  of  his  miniature 
stronghold ;  for  the  Iroquois — though  they  mainly 
confined  their  unwelcome  attentions  to  the  settle¬ 
ments  further  up  the  river — threatened  to  become 
troublesome.  That  his  precautions  were  justified 
was  evinced  by  the  sad  fate  that  befell  his  neigh- 
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bour,  Paul  Chalifou,  shortly  after  the  new  year 
when,  noiseless  as  wolves,  a  band  of  predatory 
Indians  fell  upon  his  farm,  killed  Chalifou,  his 
four  children  and  a  servant,  and  burned  his  house 
to  the  ground.  His  wife  escaped  with  her  life. 
She  had  been  gathering  firewood  behind  the 
house  when  the  savages  poured  out  from  the  forest 
upon  them  and  had  quickly  crawled  between  two 
high  stacks  of  firewood  and  so  escaped  the  fate 
that  befell  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Etienne  welcomed  the  thought  of  an  Indian  at¬ 
tack  upon  Crevecoeur.  Behind  the  stout  walls  of 
the  stockade  he  knew  that  he  and  his  twenty  odd 
censitaries  and  servants  could  hold  off  many  times 
their  number  of  Indians  and,  in  his  present 
desperate  state  of  mind,  the  idea  of  battle  was  not 
at  all  repugnant.  Though  the  heavy  work  of  fell¬ 
ing  and  cutting  timber  kept  his  mind  occupied 
during  the  day,  his  nights  were  filled  with  thoughts 
of  Jacqueline  and  in  his  dreams  the  face  of  Laval 
hung  between  him  and  the  vision  of  his  heart’s 
desire. 

Then,  one  frosty  morning,  two  men,  bundled  in 
furs  until  they  were  unrecognizable,  drove  in 
through  the  massive  gate  of  the  stockade  and 
Abraham  Martin,  throwing  aside  his  robe,  lamely 
descended  from  the  low  sleigh  in  which  he  had 
come  from  Quebec. 

“Well  met,  Abraham,  old  friend!”  cried 
Etienne  delightedly  as  he  rushed  from  the 
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chateau  to  greet  his  guest.  “What  good  wind 
blows  you  here?” 

“Monsieur  de  la  Durantaye  Avas  returning  from 
the  city  and  I  took  advantage  of  his  kind  offer  to 
drive  me  out  to  Crevecoeur,”  replied  the  old  man 
embracing  his  host.  “I  can  stay  only  a  few  days 
•with  you  and  then  I  must  return  to  the  goodwife.  ” 

“You  are  welcome  to  spend  the  winter  with  me, 
Abraham,”  responded  Etienne,  laughing,  “but  I 
must  pay  my  respects  to  M.  de  la  Durantaye. 
Good  morning,  councillor.  I  did  not  recognize 
you,  bundled  up  as  you  are.  Pray  descend  and 
drink  a  goblet  of  my  home-made  wine.  You  aatII 
find  it  as  smooth  and  delicate  as  the  best  you  can 
purchase  in  Quebec  and  ’twill  Avarm  you  for  the 
rest  of  your  trip.  Ho,  Jacques !  Take  Monsieur’s 
.horse  to  the  stable  and  feed  him  Avell.  Now,  my 
friends,”  he  said,  leading  the  way.  “If  you  will 
honour  my  humble  dwelling.  ’  ’ 

Three  hours  later,  after  M.  de  la  Durantaye, 
warmed  and  refreshed,  had  gone  his  way,  Etienne 
seated  his  old  friend  in  a  comfortable  chair  in 
front  of  the  large  open  fire  and  settled  himself  on 
a  seat  beside  him. 

“And  now,  Abraham,”  he  said,  “tell  me  of  Que¬ 
bec.  What  is  neAv  since  I  was  last  in  toAvn?” 

The  ex-pilot  glanced  smilingly  at  his  young 
host,  amused  at  the  suppressed  eagerness  with 
which  Etienne  questioned  him.  The  young  man ’s 
love  for  the  pretty  postulant  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  was 
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no  secret  to  Abraham  Martin,  though  Etienne  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  all  Quebec  was  conversant 
with  his  love  affair. 

“The  governor  and  the  bishop  are  at  variance 
over  the  brandy  question,”  he  said,  .puffing  com¬ 
fortably  at  his  pipe.  “Laval  is  throwing  excom¬ 
munications  right  and  left  so  that,  if  he  keeps  on, 
there  will  be  more  damned  souls  than  Christians 
left  in  the  colony.” 

Etienne  mused  over  this  information  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  about  to  question  the  old  man  further. 
Finally,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation,  he 
blurted  out : 

“Has  anything  of  importance  occurred?  Have 
any  of  my  friends — has  any  person  been  enquir¬ 
ing  for  me?” 

Martin  repressed  a  chuckle. 

“All  your  friends  keep  enquiring  after  you,” 
he  replied.  “Raoul  Lambert  told  me  to  tell  you 
that  the  wine  you  helped  him  make  has  gone  sour. 
Oh,  and  I  forgot ;  a  young  person  from  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  gave  me  a  message  to  bring  you,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  have  forgotten  it.” 

He  leaned  over  toward  the  fire  and  pretended 
to  be  lighting  his  pipe  from  an  ember,  so  to  hide 
the  quivering  muscles  of  his  face  from  the  gaze 
of  the  wide-eyed  youth. 

“Oh,  Abraham!”  groaned  Etienne,  half  in  des¬ 
pair,  half  in  joy.  “You  have  forgotten  the  mes¬ 
sage!  Who  was  the  person — or,  never  mind,  I 
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think  I  know  who  it  must  have  (been.  But  please 
try  to  remember  what  it  was  she  told  you  to  tell 
me.” 

“She?”  queried  Martin  in  mock  surprise. 

“Eh?”  gasped  Etienne  in  dismay.  “Was  it 
not  Sister  Jacqueline?” 

“That  is  right,”  declared  Martin  solemnly. 
“That  is  the  name  of  the  young  person.  Now  let 
me  think — what  could  it  have  been  that  she  told 
me  to  tell  you !” 

“Think  man!  Think  hard!”  urged  Etienne 
nervously.  “What  was  her  message?” 

“I  am  thinking,”  answered  the  old  man.  “I  am 
thinking  that  the  bishop  would  be  very  angry 
were  he  to  know  that  I  am  acting  as  intermediary 
between  his  niece  and  you.” 

“A  murrain  take  the  bishop!”  ejaculated 
Etienne.  “Out  with  the  message,  Abraham! 
Quick !  ’  ’ 

The  lad’s  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  older  man’s 
knee  and  he  looked  up  into  Martin’s  eyes  -with 
such  eager  earnestness  that  the  ex-pilot  could  not 
restrain  a  chuckle. 

“Here  it  is,”  he  said  at  last,  placing  his  hand 
in  one  of  his  capacious  pockets  and  drawing  out  a 
small  missive  of  white  paper.  “It  is  a  note  that 
she  wrote  and  entrusted  to  me — ” 

The  note  was  snatched  out  of  his  hand,  and 
Etienne  drawing  his  chair  closer  to  the  fire,  split 
the  covering  and  opened  it  out.  The  missive  bore 
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no  name  to  show  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
neither  was  it  signed.  It  read  as  follws: 

“You  are  in  danger.  I  must  see  you.  Arrange 
a  meeting  with  me  in  some  secret  place  on  the 
night  of  January  17th.  Send  reply  to  me  by  ‘J.’ 
in  hem  of  kerchief  but  do  not  advise  him  of  what 
you  are  doing.” 

Etienne  read  the  note  over  several  times;  then 
he  folded  it  up  and  placed  it  in  his  pocket. 

“How  did  Jacqueline  manage  to  get  this  mes¬ 
sage  to  you?”  he  asked  as  he  resumed  his  seat  be¬ 
side  his  guest. 

“I  attended  Mass  last  Sunday  and,  as  she 
passed  me,  she  dropped  the  note  in  my  lap  and 
whispered  that  she  wished  it  delivered  to  you.” 

“You  have  not  spoken  with  her?” 

Martin  shook  his  head. 

“I  would  not  dare  to  do  so,”  he  said  decidedly. 
“Hortense  has  blasted  my  reputation  with  the 
clergy.  I  knew  you  were  in  love  with  the  little 
girl,  my  boy,  and  I  would  do  nothing  that  would 
be  liable  to  cause  suspicion  to  be  directed  against 
her  or  you.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  blushed  in  embarrassment  and  his  eyes 
dropped  to  the  fire. 

“How  did  you  know  that  there  was  anything 
between  J acqueline  and  me  ?  ”  he  asked  guiltily. 

Martin  slapped  his  leg  and  guffawed  merrily. 
His  young  host  glanced  sharply  up  and  looked  as 
though  he  were  about  to  make  an  angry  retort 
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but,  under  his  wrathful  gaze  the  old  man  laughed 
the  more.  Finally  Etienne’s  look  of  resentment 
died  away  and  a  sheepish  grin  overspread  his  face. 

“  Hardly  a  soul  in  all  Quebec  but  knows  of  your 
attachment  with  the  young  lady,”  replied  Martin, 
wiping  his  streaming  eyes.  “It  is  common  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  town,  my  boy.” 

Etienne  said  nothing,  but  a  look  of  annoyance 
overspread  his  face  as  he  kicked  absently  at  the 
hearthstone. 

“Does  Jacqueline  know  that  our  feelings  toward 
each  other — or  rather — my  feelings  toward  her, 
are  known  to  everyone  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  never  spoken 
to  the  young  lady  in  my  life.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  thought  this  over  for  a  space. 

“I  don’t  suppose  then  that  you  could  take  a 
reply  back  to  her  from  me,”  he  said.  “But  no,” 
he  mused,  as  he  remembered  the  injunction  in  her 
letter  to  entrust  the  return  note  to  the  mysterious 
‘  J.’  “it  would  hardly  do.” 

He  thought  over  all  his  friends  whose  names 
began  with  that  letter  and  scowled  thoughtfully. 

Pere  Jolicoeur! 

The  name  occurred  to  him  in  a  flash- — and  then 
he  muttered  a  stifled  ejaculation  which  caused 
Martin  to  glance  at  him  wonderingly.  The  priest 
was  indeed  a  good  friend  and  an  intensely  human 
person,  but  Etienne  doubted  that  he  would  so  far 
defy  the  wishes  of  his  superior  as  to  connive  with 
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a  young  seigneur  in  this  forbidden  love  affair. 
And  yet  Jacqueline  must  have  meant  that  he  en¬ 
trust  the  message  with  the  Jesuit  on  one  of  his 
semi-weekly  visits  to  the  scattered  farms  along 
the  Beauport  shore.  Of  all  their  acquaintances, 
Jolicoeur  was  the  sole  bearer  of  the  initial  “J”. 

It  was  a  most  perplexing  situation.  Her  re¬ 
ference  to  the  kerchief  was  plain;  the  silken  cloth, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  Jacqueline’s 
demotion  to  kitchen  duties,  had  an  inch-wide  hem, 
inside  which  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  slip  a 
little  note.  The  difficulty  would  arise  when  he 
should  endeavour  to  induce  the  priest  to  take  the 
garish  thing  to  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  hand  it  to 
Jacqueline.  It  would  be  absolutely  essential  to 
impress  upon  the  good  man  the  necessity  for 
secrecy  and  at  the  same  time  induce  him  to  lay 
aside  any  scruples  he  might  have  at  disobeying  the 
bishop’s  expressed  command  that  the  friendship 
between  the  two  young  people  be  discouraged ;  but 
when  he  broached  the  subject  to  Pere  Jolicoeur, 
he  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  priest’s  com¬ 
pliance. 

The  jovial  ecclesiastic  made  his  appearance  at 
noon  on  the  15th,  and  Etienne,  who  had  prepared 
a  little  note,  written  on  a  piece  of  silk,  and  had 
deftly  inserted  it  inside  the  hem  of  the  kerchief, 
took  the  priest  to  a  secluded  inner  room  and  had 
there  requested  that  he  take  the  kerchief  and  place 
it  in  Jacqueline’s  hands. 
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“Eh?”  quoth  Jolicoeur.  “A  present  to  the 
young  lady,  I  presume?” 

“It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gift,”  replied  Etienne 
nervously. 

“But  even  though  the  girl  has  no  connection  as 
yet  with  the  Church  I  very  much  doubt  that  her 
uncle  would  care  to  see  her  with  any  such  highly- 
coloured  article  as  this  in  her  possession,”  as¬ 
serted  the  priest,  regarding  the  young  man  with 
surprise.  “Perhaps  I  had  better  ask  his  sanc¬ 
tion  before  I  present  her  with  it.” 

“Absolutely  no!”  exclaimed  Etienne  in  alarm. 
“He  must  know  nothing  about  it!” 

“Oh.”  The  priest’s  expression  was  blank. 

“He  has  already  forbidden  her  to  wear  the 
kerchief,”  explained  the  young  man.  “He  must 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  I  am  re¬ 
turning  it  to  her.” 

Jolicoeur ’s  mouth  opened  and  closed  and  he 
passed  an  agitated  hand  over  his  fat  jowls. 

“B-but,  Etienne,”  he  said  in  perplexity,  “if  the 
bishop  has  forbidden  the  girl  to  wear  this  thing, 
why — why — why —  ?  ’  ’ 

“Believe  me,  Father,”  declared  Etienne  earn¬ 
estly.  “Your  conscience  need  not  prick  you.  Sister 
Jacqueline  will  not  wear  the  kerchief,  and  she  has 
not  been  forbidden  to  have  it  in  her  possession.” 

‘ 1  But — but — !  ’  ’ 

“  ’Tis  but  a  simple  thing  I  ask  you,  old  friend,” 
said  Etienne  appealingly. 
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“Oh,  well/’  began  Jolicoenr  hesitatingly,  and 
he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  kerchief.  “If  you 
assure  me  that  I  am  not  contravening  the  bishop’s 
order  I  will  see  that  the  article  is  delivered  to  the 
young  lady. 

“Secretly?’’  exclaimed  Etienne  eagerly,  his 
eyes  alight. 

“No  one  shall  know  that  I  bear  the  young  lady  a 
gift  from  you,”  the  priest  assured  him. 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

The  message,  which  informed  Jacqueline  that 
her  lover  would  meet  her  at  ten  of  the  clock  on  the 
night  of  the  17th,  at  the  gate  back  of  Abraham 
Martin’s  garden,  was  handed  to  the  girl  next 
morning  and,  in  the  privacy  of  her  cheerless  cell 
she  read  it  with  eager  anticipation. 

That  she  would  be  able  to  meet  Etienne  at  the 
rendezvous  chosen  by  him  she  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  Ordinarily  the  nuns  and  their  assistants 
in  the  Hotel-Dieu  retired  to  their  little  cubicle- 
cells  at  nine  of  the  clock  each  evening,  but  those 
who  were  on  duty  outside  the  hospital  had  no  set 
hour  for  retiring. 

In  a  mean  little  house,  under  the  frowning  brows 
of  Cape  Diamond,  lived  an  aged  couple  who  were 
bedridden  and  helpless.  The  wife  was  too  weak 
to  be  moved  to  the  shelter  of  the  hospital  and  the 
husband  would  not  leave  her.  '  Consequently  the 
sisters  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  took  upon  themselves  to 
care  for  the  helpless  pair  and,  day  and  night,  a 
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nun  or  lay-worker  was  assigned  for  duty.  It  had 
fallen  to  Jacqueline’s  lot  to  be  in  attendance  dur- 
in  the  nights  of  the  week  of  the  17th  of  January, 
and  her  relief,  for  the  hours  of  daylight,  was 
Sister  Hortense.  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
leave  the  aged  couple  for  a  short  time;  long 
enough  to  see  Etienne  and  to  warn  him  of  the 
subtle  danger  that  menaced  him.  Then  she  would 
return  to  her  duties  and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  risk  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  adventure  but  Jacqueline  was  determined 
to  keep  the  appointment  with  Etienne. 

“He  loves  me!”  she  whispered  in  an  awed  tone 
of  voice  to  herself.  “Etienne  St.  Denis  loves  me!” 

Her  eyes  shone  happily  as  she  fondled  the  silken 
fabric  and  held  it  to  her  glowing  cheeks. 

“He  loves  me!”  she  crooned  to  herself,  burying 

her  face  in  the  soft  folds  of  the  kerchief.  “He 

loves  me — and  I  love  him !  ’  ’ 

#  #  #  # 

“It  is  very  cold  to-night,  Etienne!” 

“Cold?”  laughed  the  seigneur  happily  to  his 
fur-wrapped  companion  in  the  sleigh.  “You  are 
getting  old,  Abraham ;  the  night  could  not  be  bet¬ 
tered!” 

Martin  shivered  and  huddled  closer  to  his 
friend.  The  horse’s  hoofs  clacked  musically  on 
the  icy  road  and  the  bells  rang  melodiously  in  the 
frosty  air.  Ahead  of  them,  over  the  ice-covered 
marshes  of  the  Canardiere,  loomed  the  Rock — 
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the  twinkling  candle-lights  of  the  town  studding 
its  sides  from  top  to  bottom.  The  stars,  half- 
veiled  by  the  tenuous,  arching  streamers  of  the 
Aurora,  shone  coruscantly  in  the  cold  vault  over¬ 
head.  Verily  it  was  good  to  be  alive  on  such  a 
night — and  Etienne  laughed  again. 

“What  a  thing  it  is,  to  be  young — and  in  love!” 
sighed  Martin. 

Etienne  clucked  to  his  horse  and  smiled  as  the 
animal  leaped  forward,  great  white  clouds  of 
vapour  belching  forth  from  his  nostrils  and  con¬ 
gealing  on  his  cheeks  and  neck  in  white  patches  of 
frost.  The  fur  collars  of  their  coats,  where  they 
surrounded  the  faces  of  the  two  men,  were  white 
too  with  frost  crystals.  The  night  was  very  cold. 

The  sun  had  set  long  hours  before  and  Etienne 
looked  anxiously  forward  to  his  anticipated 
meeting  with  Jacqueline  two  hours  hence ;  for  to¬ 
night  was  the  17th  of  January  and  it  was  the  hour 
of  eight. 

Abraham  Martin  had  given  his  enthusiastic  con¬ 
sent  to  Etienne’s  suggestion  that  his  house  be  the 
rendezvous.  Furthermore,  he  had  insisted  that 
the  large  front  room  of  his  house,  with  its  cheery 
fire,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lovers  during 
the  time  that  they  should  be  together,  and  he 
promised  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed. 

Two  hours  later,  Etienne,  from  his  station  just 
outside  the  gate  leading  into  the  stone-walled 
garden  plot  which  separated  Martin’s  house  from 
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the  river  road,  saw  a  small,  dark-robed  figure  ap¬ 
proaching,  and  a  thrill  of  nervous  anticipation 
set  his  finger-tips  to  tingling  and  his  heart  to 
beating  furiously  as  he  peered  into  the  darkness 
with  all  his  eyes  to  ascertain  if  it  were  Jacqueline. 

The  advancing  figure,  walking  quietly  along  the 
road,  was  almost  opposite  the  gate  when  Etienne 
moved  out  into  the  open  and,  as  the  man’s  fur- 
wrapped  form  confronted  her,  the  girl  gave  a 
little  muffled  shriek  of  terror  and  fell  back  a  pace. 

“Do  not  be  afraid,  Jacqueline,”  he  counselled 
tenderly,  taking  one  of  her  uplifted  hands  in  his 
and  patting  it  soothingly.  “  See,  it  is  I.” 

He  removed  his  cap  as  he  said  this  and  his  curl¬ 
ing  locks  fell  over  his  shoulders. 

“Monsieur  St.  Denis!”  gasped  the  girl,  and,  at 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  a  qualm  of  uneasiness 
smote  him. 

“You  are — !”  he  essayed,  and  his  voice  shook 
with  disquiet. 

“Do  you  not  know  me!”  laughed  the  girl,  re¬ 
leasing  her  hand  and  throwing  back  her  hood.  “I 
am  Hortense  Dubois!”  Then  her  voice  changed 
and  she  said  suspiciously,  “Monsieur  does  not 
seem  pleased  to  sec  me!” 

“I  thought  you  were  someone  else,”  he  faltered 
apologetically,  donning  his  hat  and  placing  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  “It  is  a  cold  night,  Sister.” 

“It  is  a  cold  night,  monsieur,”  agreed  the  girl, 
and  the  weather  was  no  more  frigid  than  the  tone 
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of  her  voice.  “I  trust  the  person  you  expected  to 
meet  will  not  keep  you  waiting  overlong.  I  wish 
you  a  good  night,  monsieur!” 

Her  footsteps  crunched  crepitantly  away  over 
the  surface  of  the  snowy  path  and  Etienne  gazed 
after  her  disappearing  form  in  perplexed  dismay. 

“ Now  the  fat  is  in  the  tire!”  he  muttered  to 
himself,  and  he  cursed  the  stupid  fate  that  induced 
Sister  Hortense  to  choose  that  particular  time  to 
walk  the  river  road.  He  watched  the  girl’s  figure 
merge  into  the  gloom  and  then  he  turned — and 
looked  into  the  smiling  eyes  of  Jacqueline! 

“You  came  up  so  noiselessly!”  he  reproached 
her,  after  she  had  taken  him  to  task  for  not  being 
on  the  lookout  for  her. 

“I  walked  on  tiptoe,”  she  replied.  “I  saw  you 
in  the  distance  speaking  to  someone,  though  it  was 
too  far  to  recognize  either  of  you.  I  knew  your 
voice,  however,  and  I  hid  in  the  shadows  until  the 
other  person  walked  away.” 

Etienne  seized  one  of  her  hands  in  both  of  his 
and  hungrily  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  the  girl, 
catching  her  breath,  closed  her  eyes  and  quivered 
with  mingled  excitement  and  pleasure.  But  when, 
in  the  exuberance  of  his  passion  he  would  have 
drawn  her  lips  to  his,  she  held  him  off — and  was 
angry  with  herself  for  so  doing. 

“Later— perhaps,”  she  whispered  faintly.  “It 
is  cold!” 
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Etienne  gently  took  her  arm  and  led  her,  half¬ 
protesting,  to  the  house. 

“Abraham  Martin  has  prepared  a  room  for  us,” 
he  assured  her.  “You  will  be  more  comfortable 
in  a  warm  house  than  in  the  cold  air  outside.  ’  ’ 

The  old  man  welcomed  Jacqueline  with  a  cheery 
smile  and  he  led  the  way  to  the  large  living  room 
where,  in  a  chair  in  the  farthest  corner— where 
their  whispers  would  not  reach  her — Madame 
Martin  kept  them  company,  that  the  proprieties 
might  be  observed. 

“And  now,”  said  Etienne  curiously  when  they 
were  comfortably  settled  in  front  of  the  tire. 
“What  is  it  you  wished  to  tell  me?” 

His  eyes  ravenously  devoured  the  slim  figure  of 
the  girl  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  colour, 
yet  his  demeanour  was  as  reserved  as  the  circum¬ 
stances  required.  Jacqueline,  on  her  part,  kept 
her  eyes  lowered,  that  they  might  not  betray  the 
state  of  her  feelings  toward  the  handsome  young 
Frenchman  who  gazed  so  passionately  upon  her. 

“You  are  in  great  danger!”  she  whispered  at 
length,  looking  at  her  companion  with  wide-open 
eyes.  “I  would  not  have  harm  befall  you.” 

Etienne  smiled  tenderly  upon  her. 

“Why  are  you  so  anxious  for  my  safety?”  he 
asked  softly,  disregarding  the  natural  impulse  to 
ask  her  where  his  peril  lay. 

Jacqueline  looked  shyly  down,  glanced  quickly 
at  him,  and  then  lowered  her  eyes  again. 
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“Because  I — ,”  she  hesitated,  and  he  finished 
the  sentence  for  her. 

“ — because  you  love  me?”  he  asked  in  a  low 
whisper,  a  world  of  feeling  in  his  voice.  He  leaned 
forward  and  breathed  hard  as  he  waited  her 
answer. 

The  girl  nodded  her  head  and  Etienne  was 
forced  to  hold  himself  in  his  chair  for  the  impulse 
to  seize  her  in  his  arms  and  crush  her  madly  to 
him  was  almost  irresistible.  Madame  Martin,  in 
her  corner,  blinked  her  aged  eyes  at  the  young 
couple  and  gave  a  sleepy  sigh. 

“Then,  sweetheart,”  he  pleaded  passionately, 
lapsing  into  the  tender  second  person,  “wilt  thou 
not  leave  thy  work  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  become 
my  wife?  Oh,  Jacqueline,”  he  urged.  “My  soul 
is  afire  with  love  of  thee!  Come — let  us  go  this 
night  and  seek  a  priest  who  will  marry  us!” 

Jacqueline  sadly  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“That  is  impossible,”  she  said  wistfully.  “My 
uncle  would  never  allow  it.  Let  us  not  talk  of 
marriage — for  the  present.  It  will  only  lead  to 
vain  repining.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  On  the  contrary,  ’  ’  protested  Etienne  with  im¬ 
passioned  voice,  “it  will  give  us  material  from 
which  to  weave  our  dreams.  The  thing  is  not  im¬ 
possible — the  Sulpitians  of  Montreal  will  marry 
us.” 

“They  dare  not  disobey  my  uncle,”  declared 
Jacqueline;  “and  even  if  they  would,”  she  added 
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hesitantly,  “we  are  not  in  Ville  Marie — we  are  in 
Quebec.” 

“But  I  could  arrange  to  take  thee  with  me  to 
Montreal.  Give  me  just  three  days,  Jacqueline; 
just  three  short  days — and  I  will  be  ready  to — ” 

“That  is  foolish  talk,”  remonstrated  the  girl. 
“Even  if  I  were  willing  to  go  with  you  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  would  be  insuperable.  The  Indians — the 
cold;  no,  Monsieur  St.  Denis — you  are  talking 
wildly.  ’  ’ 

“ — Monsieur  St.  Denis?”  said  the  man  re¬ 
proachfully. 

“Etienne,”  whispered  the  girl. 

She  glanced  over  toward  the  darkened  corner 
wherein  sat  their  chaperone  and  she  put  her  finger 
to  her  lips. 

‘  ‘  Enough  of  that,  ’  ’  she  said  earnestly.  ‘  ‘  I  came 
hither  to  tell  you — ” 

“ — you?”  repeated  Etienne  dolefully. 

“ — thee ,  then,”  replied  the  girl.  “I  came 
hither  to  tell  thee  that  thou  wast  in  danger — ” 

“The  bishop?”  asked  Etienne  in  listless  tones. 

“Pere  Chauvain — and  through  him,  my  uncle,” 
answered  Jacqueline.  “Oh,  Etienne,  it  behooves 
thee  to  be  on  thy  guard!” 

Etienne  looked  curiously  at  his  companion. 

“Monsignor  Laval  considers  thee  as  one  who 
has  sold  himself  to  the  devil,”  continued  Jacque¬ 
line  in  a  low,  nervous  whisper.  “He  fears  that 
thy  pernicious  influence  will  work  woe  on  all  the 
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devout  Catholics  with  whom  thou  comest  in  con¬ 
tact.  Such  is  his  belief.” 

‘‘Dost  thou  consider  me  such  a  wicked  man, 
then?”  asked  Etienne  earnestly. 

“Thou  knowest  that  I  do  not,”  responded  the 
girl,  gently  stroking  the  hand  which  Etienne  had 
placed  on  one  of  hers.  “Pere  Chauvain  was  dis¬ 
cussing  thee  with  Pere  Boisseau — ” 

“A  precious  pair  of  sanctimonious  knaves!” 
muttered  Etienne,  scowling  into  the  fire. 

Jacqueline  placed  an  admonitory  finger  against 
her  lover’s  lips,  which  the  unrepentant  youth  en¬ 
deavoured  to  kiss  as  she  drew  it  away. 

“Etienne!”  she  remonstrated  reprovingly. 

“They  are!”  declared  Etienne,  unabashed. 
“They  are  a  disgrace  to  the  cloth  they  wear  and 
unlike  thy  sainted  uncle,  they  are  hypocrites. 
When  Posterity  reflects  on  the  holy  and  unselfish 
characters  of  men  such  as  Brebeuf,  Lalemant  and 
Jocques,  it  will  wonder  that  creatures  like  Chau¬ 
vain  and  Boisseau  could  creep  into  the  sacred 
brotherhood — the  cradle  of  martyrs!” 

“That  is  heresy!”  whispered  Jacqueline.  “I 
do  not  wish  to  listen  to  such  talk,  Etienne !  ’  ’ 

The  man  clenched  his  lips  together  and  stared 
sullenly  into  the  embers.  Pie  made  no  answer  for 
a  moment,  and  when  he  did  the  scowl  was  gone 
from  his  face. 

“Tell  me,  mine  own,”  he  whispered.  “What 
have  those  two  priests  to  do  with  me?” 
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“I  overheard  them  discussing  thee  one  evening 
last  week,”  replied  the  girl.  “I  had  gone  into  the 
chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  and  was  engaged  in 
prayer  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  building,  near 
the  door.  Fathers  Chauvain  and  Boisseau  ap¬ 
proached  while  I  was  there  and  they  stopped  to 
converse  together  before  they  entered  the  chapel. 

“They  did  not  see  me,  and  I  sat  quiet,  not  ex¬ 
pecting,  nor  desiring  to  act  as  an  eavesdropper; 
but,  when  I  heard  thy  name  mentioned,  I  natural¬ 
ly  pricked  up  my  ears  and  listened  to  what  they 
had  to  say. 

“  ‘He  is  a  menace  to  the  community,’  I  heard 
Pere  Chauvain  remark.  ‘A  long  term  of  imprison¬ 
ment  would  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  him,  and 
upon  those  misguided  individuals  who  call  him 
friend’. 

“  ‘When  do  you  expect  to  effect  his  arrest?’ 
asked  Pere  Boisseau. 

“  ‘That  I  cannot  say’,  was  the  answer.  ‘Pos¬ 
sibly  within  the  next  few  months,  or  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  arranged.  That  is  a  question  for  the  bishop 
to  decide  in  his  good  time.’  ” 

“And  then — ”  prompted  Etienne  as  Jacque¬ 
line  paused. 

“ — then  they  were  joined  by  Pere  Le  Berger, 
and  the  three  of  them  entered  the  building  and 
proceeded  to  the  sacristy.  I  immediately  arose 
and  left,  my  conscience  pricking  me  for  having 
listened  to  their  conversation.  But  that  night  I 
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wrote  thee  the  note  and  next  day,  being  Sunday,  I 
waited  until  I  saw  Monsieur  Martin  enter  the 
Cathedral — and  the  rest  thou  knowest.” 

‘‘But  what  were  all  those  priests  doing  at  the 
Hotel-Dieu ? ’ ’  asked  Etienne  indignantly.  “They 
have  their  seminary — they  hare  the  Cathedral. 
Why  do  they  worship  at  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  !” 

“There  had  been  a  conference  of  some  kind  on 
this  particular  evening  and  Pere  Boisseau,  who,  as 
you  know,  is  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  had  called 
quite  a  number  of  the  brotherhood  together.  I 
know  not  what  their  business  was  in  the  sacristy. 
It  was  hardly  my  place  to  ask.” 

“And  so  Pere  Chauvain  expects  to  imprison  me 
ere  long!”  mused  Etienne  thoughtfully.  “I 
wonder  how  he  intends  to  do  it;  I  am  no  law¬ 
breaker!” 

Jacqueline  shrugged  her  dainty  shoulders. 

“I  have  no  idea  what  he  contemplates  doing,” 
she  said,  “but  if  the  whole  Jesuit  brotherhood  de¬ 
termines  that  thou  shalt  go  to  prison,  to  prison 
they  will  send  thee.  ’  ’ 

“The  bishop  and  Pere  Chauvain  are  not  the 
whole  brotherhood,”  protested  Etienne.  “I  have 
several  very  good  friends  among  the  priests 
here ;  friends  who  know  me  for  an  honest  man  and 
who  will  not  see  me  unjustly  dealt  with  from  mere 
spiteful  malice.” 
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J acqueline  looked  up  at  him  with  a  provocative 
smile. 

‘‘Thou  hast  other  friends  too,  methinks, 
Etienne,”  she  remarked  inscrntably.  “Does  the 
lady  with  whom  thou  wast  talking  when  I  inter¬ 
rupted  the  tete-a-tete  know  thee  for  an  honest 
fellow?” 

“That  Hortense!”  ejaculated  Etienne  dis¬ 
gustedly.  “Bah!  I  care  not  if  she  considers  me 
the  vilest  criminal  unhung !  I  am  not  overly  fond 
of  that  young  person!” 

A  loud  snore  sounded  from  behind  them  and 
Etienne,  with  bounding  heart,  observed  that 
Madame  Martin  had  fallen  asleep  in  her  chair, 
her  head  bent  forward  and  her  wrinkled  hands 
folded  on  her  lap.  He  turned  eagerly  to  Jacque¬ 
line,  for  his  hungry  arms  yearned  to  hold  her 
tight — and  the  occasion  was  opportune.  But  his 
eager  eyes  opened  in  surprise  and  he  gave  an 
involuntary  start  at  the  manner  in  which  she  was 
regarding  him. 

‘  ‘Jacqueline !  ”  he  anxiously  whispered.  “What 
is  it!  What  is  the  matter!” 

“Was  that  Hortense  Dubois  with  whom  you 
were  speaking  before  I  met  you  at  the  gate  ?  ’  ’  she 
asked  alarmedly,  her  fingers  tight-gripping  the 
edge  of  her  chair  and  her  breast  heaving  with 
suppressed  emotion. 

“It  was,”  exclaimed  Etienne.  “But,  Jacque¬ 
line,  I  care  not  a  peppercorn  for  that  woman !  I 
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thought  it  was  thee  and  I  stepped  out  and  spoke 
to  her.  ’  ’ 

‘‘Did  you  address  her  in  my  name!”  asked  the 
girl. 

“I  did,”  confessed  Etienne  worriedly;  “but, 
Jacqueline — ” 

“Then  can  you  not  see,  Etienne,”  she  inter- 
upted,  “that  she  will  immediately  inform  the  su¬ 
perior,  or,  worse  still,  Pere  Chauvain,  that  this 
clandestine  meeting  is  taking  place!” 

“But—!” 

“She  was  curious  to  know  why  I  was  so  anxious 
that  she  leave  the  house  to-night,”  she  resumed. 
“The  two  old  people  were  asleep  and  still  she 
stayed  on,  and  on,  until  I  thought  she  would  never 
go.  If  you,  then,  mentioned  my  name  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  she  will  put  two  and  two  together  and — Oh, 
Etienne,  I  am  frightened!  I  had  better  leave  at 
once !” 

Etienne  glanced  fearfully  over  his  shoulder  to¬ 
ward  the  door,  as  though  he  expected  to  see  it 
open  and  Pere  Chauvain  enter.  With  white  face 
he  reluctantly  nodded  agreement  to  Jacqueline’s 
suggestion  that  she  immediately  return  to  her 
duty,  with  trembling  fingers,  he  assisted  her  into 
her  cloak  and  then  walked  past  the  sleeping 
chaperone  and  into  the  kitchen  where  Abraham, 
shivering  before  a  small  fire,  looked  expectantly 
up  at  them. 
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Etienne  explained  the  situation  to  his  host  and 
then  walked  out  to  the  garden  gate  with  the  girl. 
There  was  nobody  in  sight  and,  after  an  ardent 
embrace,  to  which  the  girl  abandoned  herself  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  pent-up  passion,  she.  dis¬ 
appeared  quickly  up  the  road,  and  Etienne,  the 
impress  of  her  lips  still  warm  against  his  own, 
walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  his  mind  a  whirl 
of  conflicting  emotions. 

In  the  large  living-room  Madame  still  slumbered 
but,  in  front  of  the  fire,  Abraham  had  drawn  a 
small  table  upon  which  stood  a  rough  draughts 
board  and  a  set  of  men. 

“Come  and  join  me  in  a  game,”  he  invited,  as 
the  young  man  entered  the  room.  “If  Chauvain 
comes  prowling  around  here  to-night  we  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  look  as  innocent  as  possible.  If  he 
starts  asking  embarrassing  questions  we  must 
give  him  vague  answers.  His  creed  permits  a  lie 
in  what  he  considers  a  holy  cause ;  what  then  when 
our  cause  is  a  woman’s  name!” 

Etienne  sat  down  and  endeavoured  to, collect  his 
thoughts  sufficiently  to  arrange  his  men  on  their 
proper  squares. 

“What  about  Hortense?”  he  asked  uneasily. 
“She  heard  me  say  that  I  was  expecting  to  meet 
a  woman  out  there  by  the  gate.  I  even  addressed 
her  in  Jacqueline’s  name,  thinking  it  to  be  she.” 

“Hortense  is  know  to  be  a  babbler  and  a  liar,” 
asserted  the  old  man  bitterly;  “besides,  she  has 
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no  proof  that  the  young  lady  has  been  here — she 
does  not  know  that  she  left  the  house  where  she 
is  on  duty.” 

Etienne  was  silent  for  a  space  and  he  me¬ 
chanically  countered  his  opponent’s  moves, 
though  his  mind  was  elsewhere.  Occasionally  an 
outside  timber  cracked  noisily  with  the  cold,  and 
from  the  river  came  the  sullen  booming  of  the 
ice  as  the  rising  tide  lifted  huge  masses  of  it. 

A  cautious  footstep  sounded  outside  the  front 
door  and  the  two  men  exchanged  glances. 

“Aha,”  cried  Abraham  with  a  triumphant 
laugh,  as  he  swept  the  men  off  the  board.  “That 
makes  the  tenth  game  that  I  have  won  from  you 
this  night,  Etienne!” 

The  younger  man  smiled  in  appreciation  of  the 
ex-pilot’s  manoeuvre,  and  at  that  moment  came  a 
loud  rap  on  the  door. 

“We  will  play  another  game,  Etienne,”  de¬ 
clared  Martin  loudly  as  he  rose  and  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  door.  ‘  ‘  Do  you  arrange  the  men  again,  ’  ’ 
he  directed. 

He  raised  the  wooden  bar  that  secured  it  and 
pulled  the  heavy  oaken  door  open.  On  the  thresh- 
hold,  their  eyes  darting  from  corner  to  corner  of 
the  large  room,  stood  Pere  Chauvain  and — Laval! 

“Welcome,  Reverend  Father,”  cried  Martin, 
bowing  low  to  the  bishop  and  ignoring  absolutely 
his  satellite.  * 1  Enter  my  humble  dwelling  and  rest 
awhile.  I  will  prepare  some  refreshment.” 
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Laval  strode  into  the  room,  past  the  grinning 
Martin,  and  Chanvain  followed  after,  his  small 
rat  eyes  never  at  rest  for  an  instant.  Etienne 
arose,  bowed  to  the  bishop,  and  then,  seating  him¬ 
self  again,  he  started  re-arranging  the  draughts¬ 
men. 

Martin  closed  the  door  and  quickly  drew  seats 
toward  the  fire  which  he  extended  to  his  sus¬ 
picious  guests. 

“Be  seated,  Reverend  Father,’ ’  he  said,  ad¬ 
dressing  Laval.  “Monsieur  St.  Denis  and  I  were 
playing  draughts  when  you  arrived ;  I  was  beating 
him  badly.” 

Etienne  smiled  and  made  some  jocular  remark, 
but  Laval  merely  frowned  and  glanced  sidewise 
at  Chauvain. 

“Go  on  with  your  game ! ”  he  curtly  commanded. 

He  rose,  walked  over  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
jerked  it  open.  When  he  saw  that  the  place  was 
empty  he  slammed  the  door  shut,  and  Madame 
Martin,  awakened  by  the  noise,  gave  a  nervous 
start  and  gazed  in  blinking  amaze  upon  the  as¬ 
sembled  company. 

“If  there  is  anything  you  wish,  Monsignor — ” 
began  Martin  somewhat  testily,  rising  from  his 
chair. 

“Be  seated!”  snapped  Laval.  He  turned  to 
Chauvain  and  ordered  him  to  enter  the  two  small 
rooms  that  opened  off  the  one  they  were  in  and 
search  them  thoroughly. 
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Martin  and  his  guest  looked  into  each  other’s 
face  with  well-simulated  amazement. 

“May  I  assist  you  in  your  search,  Father?” 
asked  the  ex-pilot.  Laval  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

“Will  you  inform  me  just  what  it  is  you  are 
seeking?”  he  demanded,  fixing  a  look  upon  his 
worried  wife  which  she,  with  her  woman’s  wit,  im¬ 
mediately  understood. 

“I  have  been  reliably  informed,”  replied  the 
bishop,  though  with  a  note  of  doubt  in  his  voice, 
“that  this  young  man,”  he  pointed  coldly  at  Et¬ 
ienne,  “has  enticed  my  niece  to  meet  him  here¬ 
abouts  this  evening.  Brother  Chauvain  so  in¬ 
formed  me.” 

The  old  priest  returned  from  his  unsuccessful 
search  at  this  moment,  and  behind  him  the  sleepy 
figure  of  little  Medard  Chouart  followed,  rubbing 
his  eyes  with  closed  fists. 

“If  you  will  listen  to  old  women’s  tales, 
Father,”  replied  Martin,  darting  a  malicious 
glance  at  Chauvain,  “you  must  expect  to  find 
them  a  mere  tissue  of  unhealthy  fiction.  Pere 
Chauvain  is  undoubtedly  a  conscientious  work¬ 
man  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  but  he  is,  to  say 
the  least,  prone  to  jump  too  quickly  to  conclusions. 
I  swear  by  the  Holy  Virgin,  Father,  that 
Mademoiselle  Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci  is  not 
in  this  house!  I  can  say  no  more  than  that.” 

Laval  glared  furiously  at  Chauvain. 
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“What  mad  whimsey  is  this,  Chauvain?”  he 
angrily  asked  the  old  priest.  “Were  yon  actually 
told  that  my  niece  was  to  be  here,  or  is  this  merely 
a  caprice  of  old  age?” 

Chauvain  tugged  helplessly  at  his  stained  beard. 

“The  young  woman  appeared  to  be  confident 
that  the  meeting  was  going  to  take  place,”  he 
distractedly  asserted.  “Here,  boy,”  he  cried, 
pointing  to  the  yawning  youngster  whom  he  had 
awakened.  “Hast  thou  seen  Sister  Jacqueline 
de  Montmorenci  hereabouts  this  evening?” 

Medard’s  freckled  nose  twitched  with  inborn 
hostility  toward  the  ugly  creature  who  inter¬ 
rogated  him,  but  he  shook  his  head  stoutly.  “She 
has  not  been  here,  Father,”  he  said. 

Laval  turned  to  Etienne. 

“Have  you  had  ought  to  do  with  her  this  even¬ 
ing?”  he  asked  bluntly. 

Etienne’s  face  bore  an  expression  of  pained 
indignation. 

“You  have  forbidden  me  to  speak  to  her, 
Father,”  he  answered.  “I  have  been  playing 
draughts  with  Maitre  Martin.  Furthermore,  I 
have  not  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu  for  weeks.” 

Whether  or  not  this  sophistry  deceived  Laval, 
by  the  very  nature  of  his  calling  a  master  casuist, 
he  gave  no  sign  that  the  answer  to  his  question 
was  not  satisfactory.  For  a  time  he  continued 
to  stare  at  the  young  man,  causing  Etienne  vast 
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uneasiness ;  then  he  moved  toward  the  door, 
motioning  to  his  subordinate  to  precede  him. 

At  the  door  he  turned  and  addressed  Martin. 

“It  were  more  befitting  your  age  that  you  en¬ 
gaged  in  silent  meditation,  Monsieur  Martin,’’  he 
observed,  “than  in  wasting  your  time  in  that 
frivolous  pastime.”  He  pointed  toward  the 
draughts  board. 

Martin  grinned. 

“I  am  not  ready  to  die  yet,  Reverend  Father,” 
he  declared  jovially ;  “and,  for  some  years  to  come, 
I  trust  to  be  able  to  manage  my  own  affairs  with¬ 
out  seeking  your  advice.  Au  revoir,  Monsignor.  ’  ’ 

The  door  slammed  shut  and  Laval  was  gone. 


CHAPTEK  V. 


THE  alarm  bell  at  the  stockade  gate  rang 
furiously  and  Etienne,  lost  in  dreams  of 
Jacqueline,  stirred  worriedly  in  his  sleep. 
The  clamour  continued  and  lie  drowsily  sat  up  in 
bed,  vainly  endeavouring  to  stifle  a  yawn  as  he 
wearily  wondered  what  might  be  amiss ;  then  his 
yawn  was  cut  short  as  he  heard  the  terrified  cry 
“The  Iroquois!”  shouted  by  someone  who  was 
pounding  at  his  door,  and  he  hastily  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  started  to  don  his  clothes. 

The  door  of  his  chamber  flew  open  and  Jacques 
Bonhomme,  one  of  Etienne’s  tenants,  a  censitarie 
whose  oblong  strip  of  farm-land  was  part  of  the 
seigneury  of  which  Etienne  was  master,  burst  in 
upon  him. 

“The  Iroquois,  monsieur!”  he  panted. 

“Are  they  attacking?”  gasped  Etienne  in¬ 
credulously  as  he  leaped  for  the  door;  for  there 
was  no  sound  of  musketry  nor  savage  yells  to  be¬ 
token  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were  without  the 
stockade. 

“They  are  harrying  some  farm  or  settlement  to 
the  east  of  us,  monsieur!”  exclaimed  Bonhomme, 
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striving  to  keep  pace  with  his  master.  ‘  ‘  Methinks 
it  is  le  Petit  Village.  ” 

Etienne  felt  a  momentary  sensation  of  relief 
when  he  learned  that  the  savages  were  not  at  the 
gates  of  his  stronghold,  and  he  slackened  his  pace 
as  he  entered  the  open  compound  in  front  of  the 
chateau  and  joined  the  silent  crowd  of  people  who 
listened  alarmedly  at  the  terrifying  clamour  which 
sounded  from  the  direction  of  the  small  collection 
of  farms  known  as  ‘le  Petit  Village’. 

Above  the  pattering  drip  of  the  rain  and  the 
noise  of  running  water  from  the  little  brook  which 
ran  through  the  stockade,  swollen  by  the  floods  of 
March,  could  be  heard  the  distant  clatter  of 
musketry,  the  shouts  of  surging  men,  and,  above 
all,  the  nerve-shattering  “Hoe!”  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  war-whoop  or  battle  cry. 

“Has  no  word  been  received  as  to  who  is  being 
attacked?”  he  asked  a  man  who  stood  beside  him, 
his  shoulders  hunched  against  the  chill  of  the  rain. 

“No,  monsieur,”  answered  the  censitarie  with 
chattering  teeth.  “But  whatever  place  is  being 
attacked,  they  are  holding  out  well.  The  firing 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  now.  Will  we 
go  to  their  aid,  monsieur?” 

“We  could  do  no  good,”  replied  the  seigneur. 
“The  Iroquois  will  not  keep  this  up  much  longer. 
It  is  not  their  habit  to  fight  prolonged  engage¬ 
ments.  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  there  in  time  to  be 
of  any  assistance  to  the  garrison. 
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He  entered  the  chateau  and  soon  returned  suit- 
ably  garbed  against  the  rain  that  was  falling. 
From  the  direction  of  le  Petit  Village  still  came 
the  sounds  of  conflict,  but  the  yells  of  the  Indians 
were  spasmodic  and  infrequent. 

“It  appears  as  though  the  savages  were  out  in 
strength,”  muttered  Etienne  to  a  neighbour  who 
had  gathered  up  his  wife  and  children  and  hur¬ 
riedly  sought  the  shelter  of  Crevecoeur’s  stout 
walls  at  the  first  sounds  of  the  distant  battle. 
“They  are  not  attacking  at  the  present  moment, 
it  is  true,  but  to  judge  from  the  sounds,  I  would 
say  that  they  were  encircling  the  place  and  firing 
on  it  from  behind  trees  and  other  shelter.  It  is 
most  unusual!” 

Came  a  spattering  volley  of  musket  shots,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  savage  yells  of  anger  and  the  long-drawn 
ululation  of  an  Indian  in  war-frenzy.  The  hair 
on  the  heads  of  the  listening  people  rose  in 
horror;  for  they  had  heard  the  Iroquois  war- 
whoop  before  and  the  sound  brought  back  terrible 
memories. 

“If  a  systematic  siege  is  being  undertaken,” 
remarked  Etienne,  “we  may  yet  be  in  time  to  do 
our  part  in  breaking  it  up.  What  say  you, 
Monsieur  Roussel?” 

The  man  addressed  was  enthusiastic,  as  was 
every  other  whose  opinion  was  asked.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  a  short  time  later,  Etienne  found  himself 
mounted  at  the  head  of  two-score  armed  foot 
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soldiers.  Turning  north  along  the  Beauport  road 
about  half  a  mile  from  Crevecoeur  they  came  upon 
another  road  stretching  back  through  the  dense 
forest  toward  le  Petit  Village.  Here  Etienne 
dismounted  and,  with  the  other  members  of  his 
command,  took  shelter  from  the  pouring  rain 
among  the  cedars  bordering  the  road. 

North  and  south  along  the  highway  couriers 
were  calling  the  scattered  settlers  to  arms,  and  the 
place  of  rendezvous  was  wdiere  the  two  roads 
joined. 

Singly — in  pairs — in  small  groups,  the  French¬ 
men  joined  the  main  body  of  their  countrymen 
until  their  numbers  were  close  to  a  hundred.  Some 
were  mounted,  but  the  majority  were  afoot,  and 
about  an  hour  after  the  first  alarm  had  been 
sounded,  the  small  army  marched  swiftly  up  the 
road  toward  the  nearing  sound  of  musket  fire. 

Le  Petit  Village,  in  later  days  called  Charle- 
bourg,  was  merely  a  group  of  farms  located  some 
two  miles  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  a  large 
clearing  entirely  surrounded  by  the  wild  Canadian 
forest.  For  better  security  against  possible 
Indian  attacks  the  settlers  had  built  their  houses 
close  together,  enclosing  them  with  a  stockade  of 
stout,  pointed  saplings,  through  which  loopholes 
had  been  cut.  The  four  families  comprising  the 
settlement  numbered  among  their  inhabitants 
twelve  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  defence 
of  their  homes,  and  these,  should  occasion  war- 
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rant  it,  could  be  reinforced  by  as  many  women  and 
boys  capable  of  playing  a  valiant  part. 

The  sky  ahead  of  the  avenging  party  of  French¬ 
men  grew  ruddy  through  the  trees,  and  the  rough 
bearded  men  of  St.  Denis’  command  swore  im- 
potently  as  the  glare  increased,  and  they  prayed 
to  the  Virgin  that  their  arquebuses  would  shoot 
true  and  that  the  rain  would  not  render  them  use¬ 
less. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Indians  had  succeeded 
in  setting  fire  to  one  or  more  of  their  dwellings  or 
scattered  outhouses,  it  was  evident  that  the  brave 
denizens  of  le  Petit  Village  were  still  undefeated; 
for  the  sound  of  firing,  growing  momentarily 
closer,  was  as  violent  as  it  had  been  heretofore, 
and  the  Iroquois’  yells,  breaking  out  in  occasional 
spasms  of  blood-curdling  ferocity,  proved  that  the 
Indians  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  penetrating  the 
enclosure. 

The  ground  underfoot  was  atrocious.  Large 
puddles  of  icy  water  lay  between  half-melted 
banks  of  snow,  and  here  and  there,  where  the  snow 
had  utterly  gone  and  the  frozen  ground  had 
thawed,  the  mud  made  walking  difficult,  clinging 
tenaciously  to  the  soaking  boots  of  the  marching 
men.  The  rain  drummed  monotonously  on  the 
conifers  that  lined  their  route,  and  beat  coldly 
down  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the  de¬ 
ciduous  trees,  while  the  men  stumbled  miserably 
onward  until  an  ever-brightening  flicker  on  the  wet 
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boles  of  the  trees  ahead  warned  them  that  they 
were  close  upon  the  clearing,  in  the  center  of 
which  lay  le  Petit  Village. 

Etienne  halted  the  party.  Though  two  other 
seigneurs  had  joined  them  at  the  cross-roads,  they 
had  elected  to  remain  under  his  command,  and  he 
silently  dispersed  his  men  to  either  side  of  the 
muddy  trail  with  instructions  to  beat  quietly  for¬ 
ward  until  they  sighted  or  encountered  the 
Indians.  He  left  their  further  action  to  each  man’s 
individual  judgment. 

The  party  silently  spread  out  through  the  sod¬ 
den  woods,  their  way  made  clear  by  the  subdued 
illumination  of  the  fire.  From  ahead  of  them  the 
sound  of  firing  continued  and  an  occasional  bullet 
from  the  stockade  clipped  the  branches  over  their 
heads.  This  was  proof  that  a  number  at  least  of 
the  attacking  Indians  were  between  them  and  le 
Petit  Village.  The  knowledge  acted  like  heady 
wine  on  the  spirits  of  the  avenging  whites  as 
they  crept  silently  forward,  and  the  red  glow  of 
the  conflagration  was  not  entirely  responsible  for 
the  glare  that  shone  from  their  eyes. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  his  party  Etienne 
loaded  and  primed  his  gun  under  the  shelter  of 
his  cape  and  kept  the  lock  well  protected  from 
the  rain  as  he  crept  stealthily  forward. 

The  clearing  opened  out  before  them  through 
the  trees,  and  they  were  at  last  able  to  make  out 
the  sharp-cut  lines  of  the  beleaguered  stockade, 
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illumined  by  the  flames  from  a  row  of  blazing 
cattle-sheds  some  distance  removed  from  the  little 
fortress.  In  the  foreground,  sheltered  behind 
hummocks  of  rising  ground  and  the  many  stumps 
of  trees  that  covered  the  open  space,  were  the 
attacking  Iroquois,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the 
deadly  peril  that  menaced  their  rear.  There  were 
none  of  the  Indians  in  the  woods. 

The  irregular  line  of  advancing  men  had  about 
reached  the  fringe  of  the  forest  when  the  Indians 
in  front  of  them,  shrieking  demoniacally,  made  a 
concerted  rush  on  the  defenders  of  le  Petit  Vil¬ 
lage,  who  were  fighting  with  hopeless  courage 
against  the  horde  of  savages.  With  grim  faces 
and  close-set  mouths  the  Frenchmen  behind  them 
followed  in  their  wake  and  then,  at  a  signal  from 
Etienne — for  he  saw  that  several  of  the  savages 
had  caught  sight  of  the  avenging  party  and  were 
making  desperate  efforts  to  draw  their  com¬ 
panions’  attention  to  their  peril — the  hundred 
Frenchmen  knelt  on  the  soggy  ground,  each  man 
singling  out  a  mark  in  the  massed  bodies  ahead  of 
him,  and  from  a  hundred  muskets  and  arquebuses 
a  hail  of  death  poured  into  the  demoralized  and 
panic-stricken  rabble. 

The  surviving  Indians,  though  far  outnumber¬ 
ing  the  little  band  of  determined  white  men,  were 
utterly  demoralized  by  this  unexpected  and  deadly 
attack.  Their  raging  and  exultant  yells  rose  to 
wild  shrieks  of  fear  and  dismay  as  they  hurriedly 
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raced  for  the  shelter  of  the  forest  ahead  of  them, 
passing  the  gauntlet  of  fire  from  the  deliriously 
excited  garrison  who,  between  transports  of  wild 
cheering  and  waving  of  arms  and  muskets  to  their 
conquering  countrymen,  laid  many  an  Iroquois 
low  as  he  ran  frantically  for  cover. 

The  fight  was  soon  over.  Fully  a  third  of  the 
besieging  Indians  died  during  those  last  few  min¬ 
utes  of  the  fight,  the  victorious  Frenchmen  giving 
the  wounded  Iroquois  the  coup  de  grace  whenever 
they  observed  signs  of  life  in  any  of  the  scores  of 
twisted  bodies  that  covered  the  clearing.  The 
unfortunate  Indians  who  were  thus  dispatched, 
met  their  fate  with  stoical  mien,  for  they  neither 
gave  nor  expected  quarter  in  battle,  and  the  shat¬ 
tered  remnant  of  the  Iroquois  band  made  its  way 
with  all  speed  out  of  that  dangerous  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  went  home  dejected  and  amazed,  “to 
howl  over  its  losses,  and  nurse  its  dashed  courage 
for  a  day  of  vengeance.” 

Not  a  single  man  of  the  relieving  force  suffered 
so  much  as  a  scratch,  and  the  party  poured  in 
through  the  hastily  opened  gate  of  the  stockade,  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  grateful  embraces  and 
thanksgivings  from  the  gallant  defenders  of  the 
little  fortress.  The  brave  inhabitants,  behind 
their  stockade,  had  suffered  severely.  Three  of 
their  number  had  been  killed,  and  seven  injured  by 
the  Iroquois’  bullets  and  arrows.  That  the  final 
attack  of  the  Indians,  which  was  frustrated  by  the 
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timely  appearance  of  Etienne’s  men,  would  have 
been  successful,  not  a  soul  doubted,  and  their  joy 
was  all  the  more  extravagant  for  the  realization. 

“We  never  expected  to  see  the  light  of  another 
day,  monsieur,”  remarked  M.  de  St.  Simeon  to 
Etienne  an  hour  or  so  later  as,  seated  over  a 
hearty  breakfast  in  his  house,  the  grateful  man 
plied  his  guests  with  food  and  wine.  “Had  it 
not  been  for  the  unfailing  courage  and  enthusiasm 
of  Pere  Jolicoeur,  who  was  a  host  in  himself,  we 
must  have  undoubtedly  been  overpowered.” 

“Pere  Jolicoeur!”  ejaculated  Etienne.  “Is  he 
here?” 

“He  arrived  last  night  from  Quebec,”  replied 
his  host,  refilling  the  young  man’s  goblet  with 
wine.  “He  was  on  his  way  to  Beauport,  but  he 
expected  to  call  at  Crevecoeur  before  he  visited  the 
settlement.  Ah,  messieurs,”  he  said,  addressing 
the  assembled  company  of  muddy,  weary,  but 
jolly  members  of  the  avenging  band,  “that  cure 
is  a  man!  What  a  soldier  he  would  make!” 

“He  was  a  soldier  before  he  was  a  priest,”  said 
one  of  the  company,  “and  I’ll  warrant  he  knows 
his  sword  as  well  as  he  does  his  paternoster.” 

“Why  can  not  all  our  priests  be  like  Pere 
Jolicoeur?”  asked  another.  “Far  better  that  we 
have  ten  like  Jolicoeur  than  a  score  like  that 
wizened  head  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family!” 
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“  ’Twas  passing  strange,”  quoth  de  St.  Simeon, 
“to  see  the  Father  handling  the  musket  as  to  the 
manner  born,  and — ,”  he  glanced  around  to  see 
that  no  women  were  within  earshot, — “and  to 
hear  him  abuse  the  Indian  as  would  the  veriest 
trooper.” 

“There  is  nothing  strange  in  that,  when  you 
consider  that  Ignatius  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the 
Jesuit  brotherhood,  was  a  soldier,”  asserted 
Etienne;  “though  I  cannot  imagine  our  revered 
friend  Chauvain  risking  his  precious  skin  un¬ 
necessarily.” 

This  quixotic  thought  caused  a  number  of  the 
muddied  men  to  grin  broadly,  though  here  and 
there  the  more  pious  among  them  shook  their 
heads  disapprovingly  at  the  young  man’s  irrever¬ 
ence. 

At  that  moment  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
room  was  blocked  by  the  jovially-smiling  form  of 
the  huge  priest.  His  powder-stained  face  bore  a 
happy  grin  as  he  acknowledged  the  rapturous 
shouts  of  welcome  that  greeted  his  appearance, 
and  he  took  the  proffered  seat  beside  his  host,  his 
eyes  shining  with  anticipation  as  he  noted  the 
array  of  food  spread  out  on  the  table  before  him. 

“Fighting  is  hungry  work,  my  son,”  he  said  to 
his  host,  as  he  fell  to  on  the  viands  which  were 
shoved  over  to  him. 

“But  where  have  you  been  hiding  yourself, 
Father  ?  ’  ’  asked  Etienne.  4  ‘  I  did  not  see  you  when 
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we  entered  the  stockade.  Did  you  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  Iroquois  ?” 

Jolicoeur  chuckled. 

“  ’Twould  be  a  sorry  runner  who  could  not 
escape  me,”  he  replied  cheerfully.  “My  figure 
likewise  does  not  permit  of  concealment  unless 
there  is  a  house  or  two  near  at  hand  behind  which 
I  can  hide  myself.  No,  Etienne;  I  was  busy  out 
on  the  clearing,  seeking  to  save  the  souls  of  some 
of  those  misguided  savages  who  might  not  yet 
have  died.  But  your  enthusiastic  men  were  too 
quick  for  me,”  he  sighed.  “I  could  not  discover 
a  living  Iroquois.” 

The  sound  of  a  woman’s  sobbing  rose  on  the 
air  and  Jolicoeur  hastily  arose  and  left  the  room. 
Came  to  their  ears  the  soothing  tones  of  his  voice 
as  he  endeavoured  to  comfort  the  sorrowing  wo¬ 
man,  and  the  noise  of  her  weeping  died  away. 

‘  ‘  ’Tis  Madam  Cudray,  ’  ’  explained  de  St. 
Simeon  with  an  expression  of  pain  on  his  face. 
“Andre  was  killed  last  night  and  his  widow  is  near 
dead  with  grief.” 

Expressions  of  sympathy  arose  from  all  parts 
of  the  room  and  the  remainder  of  the  meal  was 
eaten  in  silence. 

Etienne  left  the  settlement  shortly  after  noon. 
The  rain  had  long  since  died  away  and  a  cold  wind 
had  blown  the  clouds  out  of  the  sky.  Beside  him 
walked  Pere  Jolicoeur  who,  having  given  burial  to 
the  bodies  of  the  Frenchmen  slain  the  night  before, 
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and  having  also  given  of  his  boundless  sympathy 
and  comfort  to  the  sufferers  needing  it,  was  now 
on  his  way,  washed  and  refreshed,  to  visit  the 
river  settlements.  In  the  clearing  of  le  Petit  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  surviving  men  of  the  settlement  were  dig¬ 
ging  a  huge  grave  in  which  to  bury  the  corpses  of 
the  Iroquois  slain. 

“What  news  of  Quebec,  Father?”  asked 
Etienne  as  they  walked  down  the  muddy  trail  to¬ 
gether.  “Have  you  spoken  with  any  of  my 
friends  recently?” 

“I  have  seen  them  all,”  answered  the  priest. 
“The  little  lady  at  the  Hotel-Dieu  gave  me  back 
that  kerchief  to  return  to  you,  Etienne,”  he  said, 
his  eyes  twinkling.  “Methinks  she  was  displeased 
with  the  gift.  ’  ’ 

“What — where — !”  blurted  Etienne  eagerly, 
his  pulse  leaping.  “Have  you  the  kerchief  with 
you,  Father?” 

“I  think  I  have — unless  I  lost  it  during  the  fight 
last  night.” 

“Pray  heaven  you  haven’t,  Father !” 

Jolicoeur  explored  the  capacious  pockets  of  his 
gown. 

“It  was  because  of  this  mysterious  article  that 
I  decided  yesterday  to  call  upon  you  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Beauport,”  remarked  the  priest,  tug¬ 
ging  at  the  refractory  pocket.  “If  I  am  to  con¬ 
tinue  being  your  messenger,  Etienne,  I  must  have 
a  thorough  explanation  of  what  this  all  means.” 
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He  brought  out  the  scarlet  kerchief  and  handed 
it  to  the  boy. 

Etienne  grasped  it  eagerly  and  shoved  it  into 
his  own  pocket.  His  cheeks  were  flushed  and  he 
looked  uncomfortable,  but  his  heart  was  light,  for, 
in  the  lining  of  the  kerchief  he  felt  the  stiff  crinkle 
of  paper. 

“It  is  nothing,  Father,”  he  replied  sheepishly. 

“Come  boy,”  demanded  the  priest  sternly, 
“tell  me  what  it  is  all  about;  I  will  not  betray 
your  confidence.” 

Etienne  gulped  nervously  and  looked  critic¬ 
ally  at  the  burnished  lock  of  his  weapon  in  order 
to  cover  his  embarrassment. 

“Are  you  in  love  with  the  bishop’s  niece?”  de¬ 
manded  the  priest. 

Etienne  winced  and  nodded  his  head  dumbly. 

“Is  she  in  love  with  you?” 

The  boy  made  an  affirmative  gesture. 

Jolicoeur  looked  kindly  at  his  companion. 

“Are  there  any  special  reasons  why  you  should 
not  marry  her  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“None  whatever,”  declared  Etienne  emphati¬ 
cally,  emboldened  by  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
the  priest  was  questioning  him;  “save  that  her 
uncle  looks  with  displeasure  on  my  suit.  I  can 
give  her  wealth  and  position  in  the  colony.  I  can¬ 
not  see  what  Laval  has  against  me!” 

For  a  space  they  walked  in  silence;  finally  the 
priest  spoke. 
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“I  have  known  of  yonr  affection  for  the  girl  for 
some  time,”  he  said;  “but  I  rather  hoped  that 
yon  would  consider  me  loyal  enough  to  your  in¬ 
terests  to  confide  in  me.  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  woo  Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci;  she 
is  as  free  as  you  are — save  for  her  uncle’s 
prejudice.” 

Etienne  looked  at  his  friend  in  distress. 

“I  never  for  a  moment  considered  that  you 
would  betray  my  confidence  were  I  to  tell  you  of 
my  love  for  Jacqueline,”  he  said  contritely.  “I 
was  afraid  that  you  would  not  take  my  message 
to  her  if  you  knew  that  such  it  was.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  you,  Father,  and,  when  I  say  that,  I 
speak  also  for  all  your  numerous  friends  along 
the  river  line.  ’  ’ 

“Thank  you,  my  son,”  replied  the  priest, 
touched  no  less  by  the  sincerity  of  the  boy’s  tone 
than  by  his  sentiment.  “I  might  not  have  taken 
the  kerchief  to  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  had 
I  known  that  it  contained  a  note  hidden  in  its  hem. 
I  knew  yesterday  morning,  when  she  handed  me 
the  kerchief  to  return  to  you,  that  it  contained  a 
note,  for  I  felt  the  stiffness  of  the  paper  upon 
which  it  was  written.  Mademoiselle  de  Mont¬ 
morenci  has  not  the  same  facilities  for  acquiring 
silken  stuffs  upon  which  to  indite  her  little  love 
missives  as  have  you,  Etienne.” 

‘  ‘  Then  you  are  not  angry  with  me  for  deceiving 
you,  Father?”  asked  Etienne  submissively. 
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“You  have  not  deceived  me/’  answered  Joli- 

coeur  with  a  chuckle.  “I  have  known  right  along 

* 

that  you  were  in  love  with  the  girl,  though  to  be 
sure,  I  delivered  your  message  to  her  unwittingly. 
But  what  a  thing  young  love  is,  yes,  yes!” 

Not  till  he  arrived  home  did  Etienne  extract 
Jacqueline’s  note  from  the  kerchief  hem,  and  then 
he  went  to  his  room,  where  he  might  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  perusal  of  it,  and  he  read  it  over  and 
over  again,  finally  folding  it  up  neatly  and  placing 
it  in  the  pocket  of  his  doublet  next  his  heart. 

In  her  letter  she  expressed  the  wish  that  she 
might  see  him  soon  again;  that  Pere  Chauvain  had 
given  her  no  further  cause  to  suspect  that  he, 
Etienne,  was  marked  for  imprisonment;  and, 
most  important  of  all,  she  told  him  that  the  bishop 
was  going  to  send  her  back  to  France  early  in  the 
summer. 

“I  have  told  him,”  she  wrote,  “that  I  love  thee, 
Etienne,  and  that  I  have  no  wish  to  enter  the 
Church  as  a  nun.  He  was  very  angry  with  me 
and  declared  that  he  would  cloister  me  in  a  con¬ 
vent  in  France  and  keep  me  there  until  I  changed 
my  mind.  Thou  knowest  the  inflexibility  of  his 
character,  mine  own,  and  of  his  obstinacy  when 
he  is  crossed.  However,  let  the  future  bring 
what  it  may.  I  trust  in  God ’s  mercy !  ’  ’ 

“If  she  sails  for  France,  I  will  follow  her!” 
muttered  Etienne  to  himself  as  he  folded  the  note ; 
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and  the  expression  on  the  young  seigneur’s  face 

was  a  strange  mixture  of  love  and  determination. 
#  *  #  *  # 

Before  three  nights  had  passed  Etienne  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  citadel  at  Quebec. 

His  thoughtless  remark  anent  Pere  Chauvain’s 
courage,  what  time  M.  de  St.  Simeon  had  enter¬ 
tained  the  saviours  of  le  Petit  Village  to  break¬ 
fast,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  his  imprison¬ 
ment,  but  the  outraged  priest  hoped  soon  to  bring 
a  more  serious  charge  against  the  young  French¬ 
man  ;  a  charge  that  would  ensure  of  his  being  kept 
in  durance  for  a  term  of  years,  or  possibly  of  suf¬ 
fering  a  like  fate  with  the  hapless  Henri  Vaillant 
— summary  execution ! 

During  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  returned 
to  Crevecoeur  from  le  Petit  Village,  and  shortly 
after  Pere  Jolicoeur  had  continued  his  journey  to¬ 
ward  Beauport,  Etienne  had  been  awakened  from 
his  sleep  with  the  information  that  his  services 
were  required  without— that  a  person  wished  to 
see  him  who  would  not  be  gainsaid. 

Etienne  had  lain  down  to  rest  in  his  clothes,  for 
the  sun  lacked  hours  of  setting  and  it  was  still 
daylight,  but  he  grumbled  sleepily  to  himself  as  he 
drew  on  his  boots  and  bathed  his  face  in  cold 
water. 

Who  is  it,  J acques  ?  ”  he  asked  the  servant. 

“He  did  not  give  me  his  name,  monsieur,” 
answered  the  man.  “Methinks  he  is  an  Indian; 
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though  he  is  dressed  most  peculiarly  in  the  clothes 
of  a  white  man.  ’  ’ 

“Sacre  bleu!”  muttered  Etienne  indignantly. 
“And  you  have  wakened  me  out  of  a  sound  sleep 
to  listen  to  the  ignorant  talk  of  an  Indian!  You 
have  no  idea  what  he  wishes?” 

Jacques  shook  his  head. 

“He  does  not  talk  like  an  Indian,  monsieur,”  he 
said.  ‘  ‘  His  French  is  that  of  a  gentleman.  ’  ’ 

The  seigneur  wonderingly  followed  his  hench¬ 
man  out  to  the  court  of  the  chateau  and  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  weird  figure  awaiting  him 
he  gave  a  gasp  of  surprised  recognition  and  drew 
himself  haughtily  erect — though  he  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  compose  his  features  at  the  oddity  and 
grotesqueness  of  the  man’s  attire. 

“What  do  you  wish  of  me,  La  Mouche?”  he 
coldly  asked  the  smirking  Indian. 

“Being  in  this  neighbourhood  on  my  way  back 
to  Quebec,  I  decided  to  call  upon  you,  monsieur,  to 
pay  my  respects,”  answered  the  Indian  in  fluent 
French.  “I  have  been  spreading  the  word  of  God 
among  my  countrymen  in  the  interior  and  am  on 
my  way  back  to  the  seminary.” 

“You  have — Avhat!”  gasped  Etienne  in  a  tone 
of  incredulous  surprise.  “Have  you  been  ordained 
as  a  priest?” 

The  Indian  leaned  forward  and  pointed  impres¬ 
sively  toward  himself  with  an  exceedingly  dirty 
forefinger. 
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“I  am  a  greater  man  than  a  priest,”  he  said, 
and  his  breath  was  redolent  of  cheap  brandy.  “I 
am  educated;  I  have  brains — ” 

Etienne  sniffed  disdainfully  but  surveyed  the 
Huron  with  interest,  in  spite  of  his  contempt.  This 
La  Mouche,  one  of  Chauvain’s  Indian  proteges, 
had  been  educated  by  the  priest  with  the  intention 
of  ordaining  him  the  first  native  missionary  of 
New  France.  But  La  Mouche — how  he  earned  this 
pseudonym  history  does  not  relate — was  a  typical 
savage,  unreliable  as  the  Indian  always  is,  and 
the  results  of  his  education  had  been  disastrous. 
For  months  at  a  time  he  would  disappear  from 
Quebec  and  wild  tales  would  drift  in  from  the 
backwoods  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  was 
comporting  himself.  It  was  reported  that,  owing 
to  his  superior  education,  La  Mouche  had  earned 
an  enviable  name  among  the  nomadic  Hurons  of 
the  north  country  as  a  skilled  Loki,  or  witch¬ 
doctor,  and  he  was  understood  to  have  a  harem 
of  a  dozen  or  more  dusky  belles  in  a  camp  some¬ 
where  up  the  Ottawa. 

After  his  third  or  fourth  lapse  from  grace,  the 
aged  Chauvain  had  figuratively  wiped  his  hands 
of  the  Indian  and  given  him  up  as  a  hopeless 
prospect  for  the  priesthood.  Finally,  news  of  a 
particularly  barbarous  massacre  of  white  settlers 
near  Trois  Rivieres  had  filtered  down  to  Quebec 
and  it  was  authoritatively  stated  that  Le  Mouche 
had  superintended  the  hideous  tortures  with  which 
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the  unfortunate  men,  women  and  children  had 
been  put  to  death.  Thenceforward  he  was  an  out¬ 
law  and,  though  a  punitive  party  was  despatched 
in  search  of  him  and  the  hand  that  had  perpe¬ 
trated  the  outrage,  no  trace  of  them  was  found. 
It  was  known  that  the  Indians  who  had  committed 
the  massacre  were  Iroquois,  which  made  La 
Mouche’s  action  all  the  more  atrocious — for  he 
was  a  Huron,  and  his  countrymen  were  at  war 
with  the  Iroquois  at  this  particular  time.  From 
that  date  till  the  present,  two  years  had  elapsed 
and  the  name  of  La  Mouche  was  well-nigh  for¬ 
gotten. 

Hence  Etienne ’s  surprise  and  repugnance  when 
he  recognized  the  whilom  pupil  of  his  pet  aversion, 
the  priest  Chauvain.  Indeed,  had  he  not  known 
the  Indian,  the  garb  worn  by  the  savage  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion. 

Upon  his  feet  he  wore  a  pair  of  army  jack-boots 
which  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  that  they 
lacked  the  soles,  and  the  Huron’s  flat  feet  pro¬ 
truded  from  under  them  as  though  they  were  a 
pair  of  quaintly-fashioned  spats.  A  woman’s 
plaid  petticoat,  grim  reminder  of  some  forgotten 
New  England  raid,  hung  sloppily  to  his  knees,  and 
he  wore  a  British  officer’s  coat,  from  the  dec¬ 
orated  frogs  of  which  hung  little  bunches  of 
human  teeth,  that  clicked  together  as  he  moved; 
and  covering  his  head  was  the  looped  hat  of  a 
priest,  much  the  worse  for  wear.  On  the  whole  La 
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Mouche  presented  a  unique,  not  to  say,  bizarre 
sight  to  the  amused  eyes  of  the  seigneur  and  his 
grinning  vassals. 

‘‘I  have  brains !”  repeated  La  Mouche  with 
drunken  gravity. 

“So  you  say,”  was  Etienne’s  dry  comment. 
“But  you  showed  poor  judgment  in  coming  back  to 
Quebec;  think  you  not  so,  La  Mouche?” 

“Pere  Chauvain  will  be  glad  to  see  me,”  was 
the  dignified  reply.  “I  have  made  many  converts 
to  Christianity  among  the  benighted  peoples  of 
the  north  during  the  past  two  years.” 

“And  brought  back  their  teeth  as  proof,  I  sup¬ 
pose,”  remarked  Etienne,  regarding  the  Indian’s 
gruesome  ornaments. 

La  Mouche  grunted  angrily  and  a  wicked  light 
blazed  in  his  eyes. 

“You  appear  to  forget  who  I  am,  Monsieur  St. 
Denis,”  he  said.  “My  word  is  law  among  the 
people  of  the  north  and  I  am  accustomed  to  being 
treated  with  respect.  I  expect  to  be  accorded  the 
same  treatment  from  you,  monsieur.” 

At  this  moment  a  dog,  followed  by  three  fat 
little  pups,  ambled  past  the  two  men  and,  one  of 
the  pups,  attracted  by  the  Indian’s  wiggling  toes, 
darted  playfully  at  them.  With  a  snarl  of  anger 
La  Mouche  lifted  his  foot  and  kicked  the  puppy 
half  way  across  the  court,  where  it  lay  gasping 
on  its  pudgy  side,  while  its  perturbed  mother 
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nosed  it  and  plaintively  whimpered  her  uneasi¬ 
ness. 

La  Mouche’s  expression  changed  to  one  of 
amusement  as  he  noted  the  agony  of  the  pup,  its 
tortured  little  body  jerking  spasmodically  in  the 
effort  to  force  the  breath  of  life  back  into  its 
lungs. 

‘  ‘  I  am  a  dangerous  man,  ’  ’  he  declaimed.  ‘  ‘  I —  ’  ’ 

His  head  snapped  back  and  his  feet  slipped  from 
under  him  as  Etienne’s  fist,  backed  by  one 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  bone  and  muscle, 
caught  him  full  on  the  chin.  A  large,  muddy  patch 
in  the  center  of  the  court  received  him,  and  he  lay 
there  for  a  moment,  stunned  by  the  blow  that  had 
floored  him;  then,  as  the  icy  water  of  the  puddle 
began  to  sop  his  garments,  he  slowly  arose  and 
faced  the  man  who  had  knocked  him  down. 

“You  are  a  dangerous  man,  La  Mouche,” 
assented  Etienne  through  his  clenched  teeth; 
“dangerous  to  little  animals;  to  women  and 
children.  Like  the  others  of  your  filthy  race  you 
are  a  coward  when  the  odds  are  about  even  and 
you  stand  a  chance  of  getting  as  good  as  you  give. 
Kick  me,  La  Mouche,  as  you  did  that  pitiful  little 
creature  whose  only  crime  was  that  he  wanted  to 
play  with  you.  Kick  me,  and  get  some  more  of 
the  medicine  I  have  just  given  you !” 

But  La  Mouche  was  dazed  by  the  blow  that  had 
lifted  him  off  Lis  feet.  He  scowled  at  his  adversary 
and  then  picked  up  his  hat,  which  had  fallen  off 
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when  he  had  measured  his  length  on  the  ground. 

“ A  Huron  never  forgets!”  he  croaked  through 
his  bleeding  lips,  and,  the  mud  dripping  dowm  his 
bare  legs  and  into  the  gaping  tops  of  his  boots, 
the  Indian  turned  and  made  his  uncertain  way 
toward  the  gate. 

Etienne  gazed  after  the  departing  savage  with 
distended  nostrils,  his  hands  clenched  tight  at  his 
sides. 

“Filthy  renegade!”  he  muttered,  and  he  looked 
down  at  the  puppy  who  had  risen  to  its  feet  and 
was  being  solicitously  licked  by  the  tongue  of  its 
anxious  mother. 

“What  a  blow!”  murmured  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  looking  at  the  young  man  with  visible 
admiration.  A  chorus  of  unanimous  concurrence 
rose  from  the  astonished  onlookers,  and  La 
Mouche,  hearing  it,  turned,  shook  his  fist  in  their 
direction,  and  disappeared  through  the  gate. 

“It  was  a  hard  buffet!”  acknowledged  Etienne 
ruefully  gazing  at  his  swollen  knuckles.  But  he 
added  as  an  afterthought,  “I  wish  I  had  given 
him  another!” 

Two  days  later,  accompanying  Pere  Jolicoeur  on 
his  return  trip,  Etienne  drove  into  Quebec  and 
put  up  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Martin,  who  wel¬ 
comed  his  young  friend  enthusiastically  and  in¬ 
vited  the  priest  to  dine  with  him. 

Jolicoeur  accepted  with  alacrity,  and  after  a 
hearty  meal,  left  the  house  and  departed  for  the 
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seminary,  bearing  the  scarlet  kerchief  with  him 
for  deliverance  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  The  note  en¬ 
closed  therein  merely  informed  Jacqueline  that 
Etienne  was  in  town  and  contained  the  suggestion 
that  she  arrange  to  meet  him  again  and  let  him 
know  by  return  the  date  and  hour  set  for  the  long- 
waited  meeting. 

Jolicoeur  told  Etienne  that  he  would  endeavour 
te  return  with  Jacqueline’s  message  shortly  after 
sundown,  but  an  hour  before  that  time  Pere  Chau- 
vain,  with  a  squad  of  sullen  soldiers,  called  at  the 
ex-pilot’s  house  and  informed  the  astounded 
seigneur  that  he  must  consider  himself  under 
arrest. 

“Under  arrest!”  gasped  Etienne. 

He  looked  around  and  stared  into  the  astonished 
face  of  his  host,  who  angrily  advanced  and  look¬ 
ed  the  priest  in  the  eye. 

“There  must  be  some  mistake,  Father,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Monsieur  St.  Denis  has  but  recently 
arrived  in  the  city  and  he  has  spent  every  moment 
of  his  brief  stay  in  this  house.” 

Chauvain’s  beady  eyes  glittered  malevolently 
as  he  regarded  first  the  older  man  and  then  the 
younger. 

‘  ‘  There  is  no  mistake,  ’  ’  he  curtly  replied.  ‘  ‘  The 
charge  against  Monsieur  St.  Denis  is  that  of  utter¬ 
ing  a  slanderous  statement,  calculated  to  bring  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  Holy  Church  in  Canada.  Further¬ 
more,  there  is  another,  more  serious  charge  pend- 
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ing  against  you,”  addressing  the  open-mouthed 
St.  Denis.  “You  will  shortly  be  tried  for  having 
sold  brandy  to  an  Indian.  Monsieur  knows  the 
penalty  for  that  crime !  ’  ’ 

Etienne  gaped  at  the  priest  and  then,  recover¬ 
ing  himself,  he  laughed  scornfully. 

“May  I  ask,”  he  inquired,  “where  and  when 
these  alleged  crimes  were  committed?  I  have  no 
recollection  of  either  slandering  the  priesthood, 
nor  of  selling  liquor  to  an  Indian.” 

“Lying  will  avail  you  nothing,  young  man,” 
snapped  Chauvain. 

Etienne  flushed  and  would  have  struck  the  priest 
had  it  not  been  for  his  age  and  his  profession;  but 
Martin  was  not  so  tolerant. 

“How  dare  you  insinuate  that  my  guest  is  not 
speaking  the  truth!”  he  demanded,  seizing  a  fold 
of  the  priest’s  soutane  and  swinging  him  around 
so  that  he  faced  him.  The  delighted  soldiers 
looked  on,  broad  grins  widening  their  faces. 
“Even  your  cloth  does  not  give  you  the  right  to 
do  that !” 

Chauvain  turned  furiously  to  the  soldiers. 

“Arrest  this  man  also!”  he  commanded  in  his 
high-pitched  voice.  “I  will  have  them  both  taken 
up  for  trial!” 

The  soldier  in  charge  of  the  party,  a  corporal, 
straightened  himself  and  the  look  of  amusement 
straightway  left  his  face. 
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“I  cannot  recognize  your  authority,  Father,” 
he  respectfully  replied.  “If  monsieur,  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  or  the  officer  who  represents  him  so  com¬ 
mands  me  I  will  do  as  you  bid  me.  ’  ’ 

Chauvain  swallowed  rapidly,  in  helpless  wrath, 
and  then,  ordering  the  corporal  to  arrest  the  man 
for  whom  the  warrant  had  been  made  out,  he 
strode  angrily  off  toward  the  Chateau. 

Etienne  was  granted  time  to  put  on  his  hat  and 
cloak.  With  the  furious  Martin  beside  him,  he 
accompanied  the  soldiers  to  the  Chateau  for  his 
preliminary  hearing. 

D’Avaugour  was  in  Montreal  so  there  was 
consequently  no  civil  head  in  Quebec  save  the 
captain  of  the  citadel  garrison,  one  Noel  de 
Bergeres,  and  it  was  this  official  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  Chauvain,  at  Laval’s  request,  with  the  war¬ 
rant  for  St.  Denis’  arrest. 

De  Bergeres,  in  common  with  the  other  military 
and  civil  officials  in  Quebec,  had  no  love  for  the 
bishop,  but  the  governor  had  given  him  strict 
orders  to  comply  with  Monsignor  Laval’s  wishes. 
Between  the  secular  and  the  ecclesiastical  author¬ 
ities  the  old  rift  was  widening,  and  d’Avaugour 
was  determined  soon  to  bring  matters  to  a  head, 
but  he  did  not  wish  Laval  to  be  angered  by  any 
action  of  his  subordinate  during  his  own  absence 
in  Montreal. 

Etienne  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the 
captain  when  the  Chateau  Avas  reached  and  he 
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found  the  angry  Chauvain  there  before  him,  pour¬ 
ing  into  the  unsympathetic  ears  of  the  soldier  his 
fresh  grievance  against  Abraham  Martin. 

“Is  it  true,  Maitre  Martin,  that  you  laid  violent 
hands  on  Pere  Chauvain?”  demanded  de  Bergeres 
as  the  little  group  of  men  entered  the  large  room 
in  which  court  was  held. 

“I  but  touched  his  gown,  monsieur  le  capi- 
taine,”  protested  Martin.  “These  soldiers  will 
bear  me  witness  that  I  did  not  offer  any  violence 
to  the  priest.” 

De  Bergeres  glanced  enquiringly  at  the 
corporal. 

“It  is  as  Maitre  Martin  says,  my  captain,”  he 
replied.  ‘  ‘  The  priest  insinuated  that  Monsieur  St. 
Denis  was  lying,  and  Maitre  Martin  caught  hold  of 
his  gown  the  better  to  emphasize  his  displeasure 
that  any  guest  of  his  should  be  called  a  liar.” 

The  captain  turned  to  the  priest. 

“You  were  evidently  excited,  Pere  Chauvain,” 
he  coldly  remarked.  “From  the  statement  of  the 
man  accused  of  laying  hands  upon  you  and  from 
the  evidence  of  a  reliable  witness  it  would  appear 
that  Monsieur  Martin  had  no  intention  of  acting 
against  you  in  a  hostile  manner.  Let  us  now 
proceed  with  the  case  against  Monsieur  St. 
Denis.  ’  ’ 

He  winked  reassuringly  at  Etienne  as  he  caught 
his  eye ;  an  action  that  he  took  care  the  priest  did 
not  see.  He  and  St.  Denis  were  friends  and  it 
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went  against  the  grain  when  the  seigneur  ap¬ 
peared  before  him  in  the  capacity  of  criminal. 

“But,  monsieur,”  protested  Chauvain,  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  his  com¬ 
plaint  had  been  disposed  of,  “you  appear  to  doubt 
my  word  that  this  man,”  he  pointed  a  skinny  fore¬ 
finger  at  Martin,  ‘  ‘  intended  to  do  me  an  injury.  ’  ’ 

“Exactly,”  quoth  de  Bergeres,  “I  do  doubt 
your  word.  As  I  have  before  stated,  we  will  now 
proceed  with  the  case  against  Monsieur  St. 
Denis.” 

Chauvain  fumed  and  fairly  frothed  at  the  mouth 
with  rage. 

“The  bishop  will  hear  of  this,  monsieur!”  he 
gasped. 

The  captain  eyed  him  dispassionately  . 

“May  I  ask  that  you  state  your  case  against 
the  accused,”  he  demanded  “The  warrant  against 
Monsieur  St.  Denis  states  that  he  slandered  the 
name  of  a  priest  of  the  Jesuit  brotherhood.  Who 
is  this  priest  and  in  what  manner  was  the  slander 
committed,  Pere  Chauvain?” 

The  priest  stifled  his  rage  for  the  nonce  as  he 
told  de  Bergeres  of  Etienne’s  remark  after  the 
fight  at  le  Petit  Village  when  he  had  said,  in  the 
hearing  of  a  too-pious  neighbour,  that  he — Chau¬ 
vain — would  hesitate  to  risk  his  precious  skin  in 
battle  with  the  Indians. 

“Did  you  make  any  such  remark,  monsieur  St. 
Denis  ?  ’  ’  asked  the  syndic  of  the  accused. 
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“I  believe  I  did  make  some  such  observation,” 
replied  Etienne;  “though  I  believe  that  I  qualified 
the  remark  by  stating  that  I  could  not  imagine 
Pere  Chauvain  risking  his  skin  unnecessarily.” 

“Meaning  to  imply,  no  doubt,”  observed  de 
Bergeres  solemnly,  “that  you  considered  the 
plaintiff  a  man  of  prudence.” 

“Precisely,”  responded  Etienne,  with  a  nod  of 
the  head.  Maitre  Martin  started  to  choke  and  the 
syndic  gravely  delayed  the  proceedings  until  the 
bad  cough  with  which  the  ex-pilot  seemed  afflicted 
had  been  relieved. 

“It  was  a  slanderous  speech,”  declared  Chau¬ 
vain,  ‘  ‘  and  it  must  be  punished !  ’  ’ 

The  syndic  leaned  over  the  table  and  slowly  and 
deliberately  addressed  the  priest. 

“Pere  Chauvain,”  he  said,  “this  man,  whom 
you  accuse  of  having  made  a  slanderous  speech, 
had  just  done  a  deed  which  has  made  me,  as  his 
friend,  thrill  with  the  knowledge  that  I  am  so 
privileged  to  address  him.  Bather  than  seek  the 
punishment  of  this  gentleman  for  impugning 
your  bravery  and  possibly  detracting  from  the 
glory  of  your  no  doubt  worthy  name,  it  would  be 
more  fitting  that  you  endeavour  to  show  a  little 
forbearance  and  magnanimity  toward  him.  He  is 
a  hero,  Pere  Chauvain!” 

“But  I  am  a  priest!”  declared  the  ecclesiastic. 

De  Bergeres  stared  at  the  Jesuit  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  while  two  of  the  attendant  soldiers  barely 
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suppressed  the  snicker  of  amused  contempt  that 
this  characteristic  reply  evoked.  The  syndic 
shrugged  his  shoulders  helplessly. 

“Have  you  any  witnesses  to  Monsieur  St. 
Denis’s  alleged  slander?’’  he  asked  the  priest. 

“I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  summon  my  wit¬ 
ness  to  Quebec.  But  my  word  should — ” 

“The  case  is  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence,’’ 
interrupted  the  captain  brusquely.  “Now,  about 
this  other  charge — ;  that  of  selling  brandy  to  an 
Indian.  ’  ’ 

Chauvain,  who,  unused  to  dealing  with  any  but 
the  more  ignorant  and  credulous  of  Quebec’s  in¬ 
habitants,  had  suffered  more  rebukes  within  the 
past  hour  than  he  had  experienced  in  his  entire 
previous  career,  was  now  so  furiously  angry  that 
he  could  not  speak.  He  endeavoured  two  or  three 
times  to  address  de  Bergeres  but  his  voice  broke 
on  each  occasion.  Finally  he  flung  a  paper  on  the 
table  and  the  syndic  picked  it  up  and  read  it.  His 
face  grew  grave. 

“This  is  serious,  Etienne,”  he  said,  looking  up 
from  the  missive.  “It  is  an  order  from  Laval  for 
your  incarceration  in  the  citadel  until  such  time 
as  the  witness  against  you  is  in  a  condition  to  give 
his  evidence.  You  are  accused  of  selling  strong 
drink  to  an  Indian.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  gave  a  scornful  laugh  and  made  an  ex¬ 
pressive  gesture  with  his  hands. 
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“I  am  innocent  of  any  such  crime — if  crime  it 
he,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “and  I  am  willing  to  con¬ 
front  any  number  of  witnesses  who  wish  to  accuse 
me  of  that  thing.  I  do  not  fear  the  result  of  my 
trial.” 

“I  believe  you,”  was  the  emphatic  answer. 
“Nevertheless,  Etienne,  it  becomes  my  duty  to 
send  you  to  the  citadel  for  a  day  or  so ;  I  have  no 
authority  to  do  otherwise.  I  will  endeavour  to 
have  your  preliminary  hearing  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  ’  ’ 

The  ruffled  feelings  of  Pere  Chauvain  were 
soothed  somewhat  by  the  sight  of  the  seigneur 
being  marched  up  the  path  toward  the  small 
fortification  which  was  the  embryo  of  those  power¬ 
ful  works  which  were  in  later  years  to  be  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  America.  But  Etienne,  as  he  heard 
the  iron  door  of  his  cell  clang  behind  him,  and  felt 
forward  with  groping  hand  in  the  darkness  of  his 
dungeon  for  the  rough  bench  which  he  knew  to  be 
there,  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  the  priest’s  dis¬ 
comfiture  at  the  hands  of  de  Bergeres,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  anticipation  to  facing  the  liar 
who  had  been  responsible  for  his  imprisonment. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  measurements  of  Etienne’s  cell  were 
about  six  feet  by  eight  and  the  ceiling  was 
slightly  over  a  tall  man’s  height  from  the 
floor.  Somewhere  in  the  walls  was  an  opening, 
for  Etienne  could  feel  a  cold,  damp  breeze  blowing 
upon  him  and,  after  a  careful  search  along  the 
walls,  discovered  a  tiny  grated  window,  level  with 
the  ceiling  and  directly  over  the  bench — the  one 
article  of  furniture.  The  stone  walls  and  the 
floor  were  cold  and  beaded  with  moisture  but, 
thanks  to  the  cell’s  location,  they  were  not 
intolerably  damp. 

“Well,”  he  sighed,  “it  might  be  a  great  deal 
worse.  Thank  heaven  I  have  a  bench  to  sit  upon !  ’  ’ 
It  was  not  long  before  a  couple  of  soldiers 
brought  him  in  a  thick  straw  paillasse  and  a  pair 
of  heavy  blankets.  They  returned  again  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  and  some  bread,  and  at  Etienne’s 
request,  left  him  a  bundle  of  tallow  dips.  The 
food  he  did  not  taste,  for  lie  had  but  recently 
dined,  but,  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  dips,  he  made 
himself  a  comfortable  bed  and  lay  there  for  some 
hours,  thinking  on  the  strange  turn  events  had 
taken.  Finally,  the  dip  guttered  and  went  out, 
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and  he  turned  with  a  sigh  and  settled  himself  to 
sleep. 

The  cell  was  connected  with  the  outer  air  by  a 
long,  narrow  passage,  at  the  far  end  of  which  was 
the  iron  door.  Consequently  Etienne  was  able  to 
stretch  his  legs  whenever  he  felt  the  need  of  exer¬ 
cise  during  the  two  days  that  elapsed  before  his 
preliminary  trial  was  held,  and  the  time  passed 
not  unpleasantly,  for  the  soldiers  who  guarded 
him  were  sympathetic  and  disposed  to  talk. 

The  trial  was  well  attended.  The  room  in  which 
de  Bergeres  held  court  was  crowded  with  friends 
of  the  accused  who  showed  where  their  sympathies 
lay.  A  unanimous  burst  of  applause  when  Etienne 
was  led  to  his  seat  in  front  of  the  syndic  was 
sternly  suppressed  by  Laval.  From  his  seat  on 
a  raised  dias  behind  de  Bergeres,  he  briefly  ad¬ 
dressed  the  assemblage  and  informed  them  that 
any  further  sympathy  expressed  toward  the  crimi¬ 
nal  at  trial  would  lead  to  the  demonstrator  being 
summarily  ejected  from  the  court  room. 

“With  all  due  respect  to  you,  Monsignor,”  re¬ 
marked  de  Bergeres,  turning  and  facing  the 
bishop,  “Monsieur  St.  Denis  has  not  been  found 
guilty  of  wrongdoing  as  yet.  You  have  been  a  bit 
hasty  in  referring  to  him  as  a  criminal.” 

“You  will  be  pleased  to  confine  your  attention 
to  the  case  at  hand,  Captain  de  Bergeres,”  replied 
Laval  frigidly.  “Do  not  attempt  again  to 
criticize  any  speech  of  mine!” 
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De  Bergeres,  under  the  angry  glare  of  the 
bishop  and  his  subordinates,  submitted  with  good 
grace  to  the  affront  and  smiled  amusedly  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  turned  to  the  disagreeable  duty  of  trying 
his  friend. 

Etienne  glanced  with  interest  at  the  friendly 
faces  that  looked  at  him  and  nodded  recognition 
to  Abraham  Martin  and  several  other  close 
friends.  The  ex-pilot  was  seated  on  a  bench  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  seigneur  and  he  whispered 
words  of  encouragement  into  the  young  man’s  ear. 

Etienne  scowled  as  he  saw  Pere  Chauvain  enter 
the  room  but  his  expression  of  disgust  deepened 
when  he  saw  that  the  priest  was  accompanied  by 
the  Indian,  La  Mouche.  The  renegade,  on  his  part, 
as  he  glanced  malevolently  toward  the  man  who 
had  humbled  him,  grinned  vindictively  and  his 
swollen  lips  curved  themselves  into  a  triumphant 
smile. 

Startled  gasps  of  recognition  from  several 
parts  of  the  assemblage  heralded  the  advent  of  the 
Huron  and  a  low  mutter  of  angry  disapproval 
could  be  heard  as  he  took  his  seat  alongside  the 
old  Jesuit  with  whom  he  had  entered  the  judicial 
chamber.  Bergeres  half  rose  from  his  seat  as 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  Indian  and  he  turned  a  look 
of  startled  enquiry  toward  the  bishop. 

Laval  returned  the  gaze  with  imperturbable 
countenance. 
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“This  man — this  Indian — !”  gasped  the  syn¬ 
dic,  pointing  toward  Le  Mouche. 

“Well?”  responded  the  bishop  suavely. 

“He  is  an  outlaw!”  declared  the  captain. 
“There  is  a  price  on  his  head!  Is  he  Pere  Chau- 
vain’s  witness?” 

“He  has  transgressed  the  law,”  replied  Laval, 
“but  he  has  seen  the  error  of  his  ways  and  I  have 
pardoned  him.” 

An  angry  murmur  arose  from  the  assembled 
citizens  which  would  not  be  stayed  by  the  bishop’s 
look  of  disapproval. 

“You  have  no  authority  to  pardon  him!”  pro¬ 
tested  the  syndic.  “His  crime  was  not  a  religious 
one !  He  is  a  cowardly  traitor  and  murderer,  and 
he  should  not  be  at  large !  ’  ’ 

“The  prodigal  has  returned,”  remarked  Chau- 
vain  with  uplifted  eyes.  “He  has  repented  of  his 
sins.” 

“Therefore  has  he  received  my  pardon,”  de¬ 
clared  Laval.  “Pray  continue  with  the  trial, 
monsieur  le  capitaine.” 

An  amused  smile  wrinkled  the  aged  face  of 
Abraham  Martin.  He  arose  to  his  feet. 

“If  it  please  you,  Monsignor,”  he  said  respect¬ 
fully,  addressing  Laval,  “should  my  friend 
Monsieur  St.  Denis  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
which  he  is  accused,  and  he  repent  him  of  his  sins, 
will  Your  Reverence  pardon  him  also?” 
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The  Vicar-Apostolic  furiously  addressed  the 
syndic. 

“You  will  have  that  man  removed,  monsieur !” 
he  angrily  demanded.  “This  trial  must  not  be 
interrupted  further!” 

But  Martin  did  not  wait  to  be  ejected,  though 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  syndic  would  have  compelled 
him  to  leave.  He  slowly  rose  from  his  seat  and, 
laughing  scornfully,  moved  toward  the  door,  being 
the  recipient  of  many  congratulatory  pats  on  the 
back  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd  of  spec¬ 
tators. 

De  Bergeres  waited  until  Martin  had  passed 
out  of  the  room  and  then  he  called  the  court  to 
order. 

“Monsieur  St.  Denis,”  he  courteously  said  to 
the  accused.  “Will  you  kindly  stand  up?” 

Etienne  did  as  he  was  requested. 

“You  are  accused  of  having  sold  a  bottle  of 
brandy  to  an  Indian,^  at  your  estate  on  the  Beau- 
port  Road  sometime  during  the  night  of  March 
27th.  Do  you  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty?” 

“Not  guilty,  monsieur!” 

The  syndic  turned  to  Pere  Chauvain. 

“Your  evidence,”  he  curtly  said. 

The  aged  ecclesiast  arose  and  unctuously  ad¬ 
dressed  Laval. 

“Our  dear  brother,  Jean  Baptiste  Joliet,  known 
to  us  all  as  La  Mouche,  came  to  me  on  the  night  of 
the  twenty-seventh  of  March,  Monsignor,”  he 
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said,  disregarding  de  Bergeres  altogether.  “His 
face  was  swollen  and  his  countenance  sorrowful. 
He  told  me  that  that  person,”  he  pointed  sadly 
at  Etienne,  “had  accosted  him  in  a  drunken  con¬ 
dition  and  had  forced  him  to  purchase  a  bottle  of 
brandy  from  him.  La  Mouche,  having  repented 
him  of  his  misdoings  did  not  wish  to  take  the 
liquor,  hut  the  accused  assaulted  him  and  forced 
him  to  take  it.  I  accordingly  laid  the  case  before 
you,  Monsignor,  and  you  gave  the  necessary 
orders  for  the  man’s  arrest.” 

“Are  you  holding  a  casual  conversation  with 
Monsignor,  the  Vicar-Apostolic,  or  are  you  stating 
your  case  in  this  court?”  asked  de  Bergeres  sar¬ 
castically  as  the  old  man  finished  his  testimony. 

“I  am  giving  my  evidence,”  was  Chauvain’s 
dignified  reply. 

“Then  kindly  address  the  court  through  me! 
Monsignor  Laval  is  not  judging  this  case!” 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  while  de  Bergeres  rustled  some  papers 
on  the  table  in  front  of  him.  Laval,  with  com¬ 
pressed  lips,  bore  in  silence  the  rebuke  ad¬ 
ministered  through  Chauvain. 

“La  Mouche!” 

The  syndic’s  voice  was  hard  as  he  called  the 
Indian’s  name. 

“Monsieur?”  was  the  reply,  and  La  Mouche, 
garbed  in  more  sombre  apparel  than  that  which 
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had  excited  the  mirth  of  Etienne  and  his  tenants, 
arose  from  his  seat  and  faced  de  Bergeres. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  evidence 
just  given  by  Pere  Chauvain  is  the  truth?” 

*  ‘  I  am,  monsieur.  ’  ’ 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  oppressive  hostil¬ 
ity  in  the  room  while  La  Mouche  was  giving  his 
testimony,  and  the  Indian  seemed  to  feel  it,  for 
he  looked  nervously  at  the  unfriendly  faces  that 
glowered  at  him  from  all  corners  of  the  room, 
and  he  licked  his  dry  lips  apprehensively. 

“Where  is  the  brandy  that  you  allege  was 
forced  upon  you?” 

“I  drank  it,  monsieur.” 

Etienne  arose  at  de  Bergeres’  request. 

“The  man’s  breath  smelled  of  some  vile  liquor 
when  he  called  upon  me,”  he  said.  “I  have  wit¬ 
nesses  in  plenty  on  my  estate  who  can  corroborate 
my  testimony.  It  is  true  that  I  assaulted  the  man 
— he  kicked  a  helpless  puppy  so  that  it  died  a 
short  while  after,  and  I  knocked  the  brute  down 
for  so  doing.  I  would  do  it  again  upon  the  same 
provocation !  ’  ’ 

De  Bergeres  looked  sadly  at  Etienne. 

“If  you  have  witnesses  to  your  encounter  with 
this  Indian,  my  friend,”  he  remarked,  “why  did 
you  not  send  for  them  when  you  first  appeared 
before  me?” 

“I  had  no  idea  who  my  accuser  could  be,”  re¬ 
plied  Etienne,  “or  I  would  have  done  so.  If  it  is 
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necessary  I  can  have  them  down  here  within  a 
day.  ’  ’ 

“It  may  not  he  necessary,’’  replied  the  syndic. 
Then  he  looked  at  Laval. 

“Are  yon  willing,  Monsignor,”  he  asked,  “that 
this  gentleman  he  given  his  liberty  until  such  time 
as  he  can  bring  witnesses  to  testify  in  his  de¬ 
fence?” 

“Absolutely  not!”  snorted  the  bishop.  “The 
man  stands  accused  of  a  heinous  crime  on  the 
testimony  of  La  Mouche.  Any  verdict  but  that  of 
guilty  would  be  most  displeasing  to  me!” 

“But  it  is  the  word  of  an  Indian  against  that 
of  a  white  man ;  it  is  the  testimony  of  a  self-con¬ 
fessed  renegade,  murderer  and  drunkard  against 
the  word  of  an  honourable  French  gentleman!” 
expostulated  the  syndic,  and  a  low  murmur  of 
applause  greeted  this  peroration. 

Laval  was  livid. 

“La  Mouche  has  renounced  his  former  evil  life 
and  is  more  worthy  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  that 
unrepentant  sinner !  ’  ’  He  pointed  to  the  seigneur 
with  shaking  finger.  “I  demand  that  Etienne  St. 
Denis  be  held  for  trial  until  the  governor  returns 
from  Montreal!” 

De  Bergeres  nodded  his  head  and  picked  up 
his  papers. 

“So  be  it  then,  Monsignor,”  he  said.  “You, 
Monsieur  St.  Denis,  will  remain  in  your  cell  until 
the  Baron  d’Avaugour  returns  from  Ville  Marie. 
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I  regret  that  I  have  no  alternative  hut  to  keep  yon 
incarcerated  until  the  governor  can  authoritative¬ 
ly  dispose  of  the  case;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to 
make  you  as  comfortable  as  possible,  my  friend.” 

The  roomful  of  excitedly  resentful  people  was 
fast  emptying,  and  Chauvain  waited  with  La 
Mouche  until  the  bishop  had  started  to  leave  the 
chamber.  Then  he  obsequiously  fell  in  behind  his 
superior,  followed  by  the  Indian. 

“You,  La  Mouche!  Come  back  here!”  cried  de 
Bergeres,  motioning  to  the  soldiers  to  intercept 
him.  ‘  ‘  Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  you  are 
a  free  man!  You  have  a  lot  to  answer  for,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  time  before  the  governor 
arrives  in  which  to  make  up  your  defence.” 

“What  is  this!”  demanded  Laval,  turning 
around.  “On  whose  authority  do  you  arrest  this 
man  ?  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  On  that  of  monsieur,  the  governor,  ’  ’  answered 
de  Bergeres,  rising  from  his  seat  and  moving  to¬ 
ward  the  door.  “The  man  is  an  outlaw  and  will 
probably  be  hanged  on  the  Baron’s  arrival.  To 
the  citadel,  mes  enfants!” 

And  to  the  citadel  he  went,  despite  all  Laval’s 
fulminations. 

#  #  #  # 

The  morning  sun  streamed  in  through  the  little 
grated  window  of  his  cell,  and  Etienne,  leaning 
comfortably  back  against  the  wall,  a  blanket  about 
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his  shoulders  and  the  paillasse  under  his  body, 
blew  great  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  shaft 
of  light  and  watched  it  curl  in  blue  convolutions, 
the  while  he  listened  to  his  gaoler’s  tale  of  woe. 

“It  is  bad  enough  when  the  governor  is  here,” 
complained  the  soldier  angrily,  sitting  on  the 
bench  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  cell,  “but  with 
the  bishop  imprisoning  people  right  and  left, 
hurling  excommunications  to  the  four  winds  and 
upsetting  the  whole  life  of  the  city,  things  have 
come  to  a  pretty  pass !” 

Etienne  maintained  a  sympathetic  silence. 

“Take  the  brandy  suspects  alone,”  continued 
the  soldier.  “You  have  a  cell  to  yourself, 
m’sieu’,  owing  to  your  social  position  in  the 
colony ;  but  in  the  other  cells  of  this  fort  men  are 
jammed  in  as  tight  as  herrings — women,  too, 
m’sieu!  I’ll  warrant  that  there  are  thirty  cases 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  governor  when  he 
comes  back  from  Ville  Marie!” 

“Have  you  any  idea  when  d’Avaugour  will  be 
returning?”  asked  the  prisoner. 

The  soldier  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“The  ice  moved  out  of  the  river  last  night,”  he 
said.  “He  should  arrive  any  day  now;  but  it  is 
hard  to  say.  He  has  been  gone  three  weeks.  ’  ’ 

The  iron  gate  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  was 
violently  shaken  by  someone  and  the  soldier 
wearily  arose,  sighed  profoundly,  and  moved  off  to 
see  who  it  might  be  that  desired  admittance. 
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“As  soon  as  lie  does  come,”  he  said,  turning 
around  at  the  door,  “you  will  see  a  great  empty¬ 
ing  of  these  cells,  m’sieu’.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  space  and  Etienne  drew 
the  blanket  more  closely  about  him  for,  despite 
the  brilliance  of  the  sun,  the  morning  was  cold. 

A  hearty  voice  bellowed  a  jocose  greeting  from 
the  darkness  of  the  corridor  and  into  the  light  of 
the  room  stepped  Pere  Jolicoeur. 

“God  bless  my  soul,  Etienne!”  he  cried  cheer¬ 
fully.  “You  are  more  comfortable  here  than  I  am 
in  the  seminary !  But  how  is  the  abandoned 
criminal  this  morning  ?  ’  * 

Etienne  smiled  up  at  his  friend  and  waved  a 
negligent  hand  toward  the  bench,  which  presently 
sagged  and  creaked  under  Jolicoeur ’s  weight. 

“I  am  very  comfortable,  Father,”  returned  the 
prisoner,  “though  I  find  it  just  a  bit  chilly  in 
here.  ’  ’ 

“Blood  of  me!”  ejaculated  the  priest;  “I  was 
about  to  remark  on  the  closeness  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  quite  forgetting  that  the  exertion  of 
propelling  my  generous  flesh  up  the  hill  to  the 
citadel  has  induced  a  profuse  perspiration. 
What  a  curse  this  fat  body  of  mine  is  to  me,  to  be 
sure !  But,  chut !  I  must  not  complain.  It  is  God’s 
will  that  I  remain  a  Triton  among  the  minnows. 
Be  it  so !” 

Etienne  said  nothing,  but  he  solemnly  puffed  at 
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his  pipe  the  while  he  eyed  the  priest  expectantly. 
Finally  he  spoke. 

“Have  you — er — seen  any  of  my  friends'?”  he 
asked  haltingly,  picking  up  a  piece  of  straw  from 
the  paillasse  and  inserting  it  into  the  stem  of  his 
pipe.  The  passage  appeared  to  be  blocked. 

Pere  Jolicoeur  regarded  the  operation  of  clean¬ 
ing  the  pipe  with  critical  interest. 

“That  straw  is  too  blunt,”  he  said  gravely. 
“Your  friends — ?”  he  queried,  looking  up  at  the 
boy.  “Why — let  me  see.  Yes,”  he  replied,  plac¬ 
ing  a  fat  hand  into  an  inner  pocket — Etienne’s 
heart  leaped  with  eager  expectation — and,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  soiled  handkerchief  therefrom,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  mop  his  face  vigorously.  “Madame 
Martin,”  continued  Jolicoeur,  “told  me  to  tell  you 
that  both  the  black  and  the  speckled  hens  have 
started  a-laying  and  that  Louis,  the  horse,  has  a 
spavin  on  his  off  hind  leg.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  looked  reproachfully  at  him. 

“Was  there  no  word  of — Jacqueline?”  he 
asked. 

‘  ‘  Absolutely  none,  ’  ’  replied  the  priest.  ‘  ‘  I  have 
been  unable  to  see  her  since  she  left  the  Hotel- 
Dieu.” 

“Since  she  left  the  Hotel-Dieu!”  gasped  Et¬ 
ienne,  rising  to  his  feet  in  surprise.  “Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  Jacqueline  has  left  the 
hospital?” 

Jolicoeur  gazed  at  his  friend. 
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‘  ‘  I  thought  you  had  known  of  her  removal  from 
the  Hotel-Dieu  to  the  house  of  Madame  de 
Roberval,”  declared  the  priest.  “She  has  been 
a  guest  of  the  estimable  widow  for  over  a  week 
now.  ’  ’ 

“Did  Laval  install  her  in  the  house  of  that 
shrewish  old  Xantippe  ?  ’  ’  asked  Etienne  incredul¬ 
ously.  “Why,  the  old  woman  is  insane!” 

“Merely  a  trifle  distracted,”  soothed  Joli- 
coeur.  “A  calenture  of  the  brain — nothing  more.” 

“But  imagine  my  Jacqueline  locked  in  that 
awful  house  with  only  a  madwoman  for  com¬ 
pany!”  cried  Etienne.  “It  is  unthinkable!” 

“It  is  distressing,”  agreed  Jolicoeur.  “But 
what  can  be  done!” 

The  young  seignieur  digested  this  unpalatable 
news  as  best  he  could,  pacing  the  floor  and  mut¬ 
tering  to  himself.  Jolicoeur  looked  up  at  him  with 
sympathy. 

“Does  she  get  out  at  all — is  she  allowed  any 
freedom?”  Etienne  asked  the  priest  at  length, 
stopping  in  his  stride  and  seating  himself  beside 
his  friend. 

“None  whatsoever,”  was  Jolicoeur ’s  answer. 
“I  understand  that  she  is  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
Mass  at  the  Cathedral  once  a  week,  but  that  at 
other  times  Madame  de  RobervaPs  confessors, 
Chauvain  and  Boisseau,  will  attend  her.” 

Etienne  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
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“Yon  will  not  be  able  to  see  her,  then?”  he  said 
mournfully. 

Jolicoeur  shook  his  head. 

“Only  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.” 

Etienne  sighed. 

“Poor  little  girl,”  he  said  .  “I  must  communi¬ 
cate  with  her  somehow !  You  have  no  idea  of  what 
her  future  movements  will  be,  Father?” 

The  priest  again  responded  with  a  shake  of  the 
head. 

“She  is  kept  closely  guarded  by  Madame  de 
Roberval,  who  never  allows  her  out  of  her  sight.” 

“But  the  old  woman  is  quite  blind!”  objected 
Etienne. 

“She  can  see  well  enough  to  chaperone  her 
charge  whenever  they  go  to  Mass.” 

Etienne  sat  in  thought  for  a  space,  then  he 
looked  eagerly  at  the  priest. 

“Could  you  not  enter  the  de  Roberval  house  and 
see  Jacqueline?”  he  asked  of  him.  “You  might 
pay  a  friendly  call  on  Madame  and  so  bring  me 
back  a  message. 

Jolicoeur  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  till 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. 

“Well?”  said  Etienne,  half  amused,  half  angry. 
“What  have  I  said  that  was  so  exceedingly 
ludicrous  ?  ’  ’ 

“Ho,  ho!”  chuckled  Jolicoeur  wiping  his  eyes. 
“My  young  friend,”  he  gurgled,  “the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  estimable  dame  de  Roberval  and 
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this  humble  servant  of  God  is  not  exactly  the 
same  as  that  which  existed  between  Damon  and 
Pythias,  nor  are  we,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  reincarnated  Nisus  and  Euryalus.  The 
worthy  widow  would  sooner  welcome  an  Iroquois 
Loki  into  her  house  than  open  the  door  to  such  as 
I !  Ho,  ho,  ho !” 

Etienne  sighed.  “I  wish  I  had  your  oppor¬ 
tunities,  ’  ’  he  said  dismally. 

“You  have,”  asserted  the  priest  with  soberer 
voice.  “If  I  were  you,  my  son,  no  power  on  this 
earth  would  prevent  me  from  seeing  the  woman  I 
loved.  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  scaling  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  Madame ’s  house  and  meeting 
Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  in  the  garden?  You 
could  then  at  least  make  your  mind  at  ease  as  to 
what  her  future  movements  were  to  be.” 

The  young  seigneur  looked  in  amaze  at  his 
friend ;  then,  in  an  expressive  gesture  he  swept 
his  arm  toward  the  barred  window  and  the  stone 
walls. 

“I  am  rather  large,  Father,”  he  sarcastically 
said,  “to  crawl  through  the  bars  of  that  window; 
and  I  doubt  whether  my  friends,  the  soldiers  on 
guard  at  the  citadel  gate,  would  allow  me  to  pass 
unchallenged.  You  appear  to  forget  that  I  am 
not  staying  in  this  hole  of  my  own  volition.” 

Pere  Jolicoeur  leaned  forward  and  tapped  his 
young  friend  impressively  on  the  knee. 
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“In  my  younger  days,”  lie  said,  “I  was  a 
soldier,  and  I  was  unfortunately  captured  by 
Hungarians  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Pesht.  But  I  had  friends  in  the  city,  and  on  a  day, 
one  of  them  smuggled  in  a  package  of  clothes  and 
an  effective  disguise,  which  I  donned,  walked  out 
past  the  guards,  and  subsequently  made  my  escape 
from  the  country.” 

“Well?”  queried  Etienne. 

“That  is  all,”  replied  the  priest  with  an 
enigmatic  smile  on  his  face. 

“But  if  I  do  get  out,”  remarked  Etienne,  “I 
will  only  have  to  come  back  again.  ’  ’ 

“Well,  what  of  it?” 

4  4  Why — By  the  Virgin !  I  will  try  it !  ”  declared 
Etienne.  “You  have  indeed  given  me  something 
to  think  about.  Stay!  Please  deliver  a  message 
for  me  to  Abraham  Martin.  Tell  him  to  visit  me 
and  to  bring — ” 

4  4  My  son,  ’  ’  demurred  J olicoeur  sternly.  4  4 1  can¬ 
not  be  a  party  to  such  a  conspiracy !  As  a  priest 
it  is  my  duty  to  denounce  any  attempt  to  con¬ 
travene  the  laws  or  judgments  of  those  in  author¬ 
ity.”  He  winked  solemnly  at  his  friend.  4  4  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  willing  to  take  a  note  to  the  estimable 
Maitre  Abraham  Martin  if  you  wish  to  send  him 
your  compliments.” 

Etienne  laughed  and  regarded  his  friend  af¬ 
fectionately. 
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“I  have  no  ink,  nor  feathers  with  which  to 
*  manufacture  a  pen,”  he  said.  “Do  you  tell 
Abraham  to  come  and  see  me  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Father.” 

Abraham  was  ushered  into  the  cell  next  day 
and,  after  a  visit  of  about  half  an  hour,  he  left  the 
citadel  with  a  pleased,  though  somewhat  worried 
expression  of  countenance,  while  Etienne,  alone 
in  his  cell,  hugged  himself  in  the  exuberance  of 
anticipation. 

Martin  had  promised  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mademoiselle  de  Mont- 
morenci  and  to  arrange  a  date  and  hour  when 
Etienne  should  meet  her.  That  the  ex-pilot 
would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  eluding  the 
vigilance  of  her  guardian,  the  seigneur  was  well 
aware ;  but  he  had  confidence  in  his  friend  and  he 
knew  that  if  it  were  humanly  possible,  Martin 
would  deliver  his  message.  He  also  promised 
Etienne  a  disguise. 

The  old  pilot  made  two  more  visits  to  the  citadel 
before  he  was  able  to  satisfy  Etienne’s  yearnings 
with  news  of  Jacqueline.  Then,  one  night,  the 
guard  admitted  him  to  the  cell  and  he  waited, 
sitting  stiffly  on  the  bench,  until  he  heard  the  iron 
door  clang  to,  and  the  clack  of  the  soldier’s  boot 
heels  disappearing  in  the  distance. 

“You  have  news'?”  whispered  Etienne  eagerly. 

4  ‘  I  was  told  to  give  you  this,  ’  ’  responded  Martin 
and  he  took  from  his  bosom  a  small  package- — and 
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the  scarlet  kerchief.  He  regarded  it  as  he  handed 
the  latter  to  his  young  friend.  “I  suppose  it  has 
some  hidden  meaning  which  I  am  unable  to 
fathom.  ’  ’ 

‘‘It  has  a  hidden  message,”  he  declared;  “well 
hidden  too,  Abraham.  Look,”  he  pulled  a  little 
folded  note  from  the  hem.  “Here  it  is!” 

He  opened  the  note  and  perused  it  by  the  light 
of  the  flickering  dip,  and  Martin  waited  impatient 
and  curious  until  he  should  have  done. 

It  was  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  note  was  in 
a  hurry  for  there  were  but  three  or  four  lines, 
hastily  penned,  and  these  Etienne  read  over  and 
over  until  he  had  them  very  thoroughly  mem¬ 
orized. 

“Meet  me  any  night  after  nine  of  the  clock 
within  the  garden  wall.  I  have  just  been  informed 
of  the  possibility  that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  see 
me.  Hasten,  mine  own !  My  heart  is  hungry  for 
thee  and  I  have  much  to  tell  thee.  Thy  miserable 

Jacqueline  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  finally  folded  the  note  and 
pocketed  it,  after  placing  the  kerchief  inside  his 
doublet;  then  he  sighed  and  regarded  his  com¬ 
panion  approvingly. 

“How  did  you  do  it?”  he  asked  of  Martin. 

“By  patience,”  answered  the  older  man.  “By 
patience  and,  perchance,  a  bit  of  luck.  My  friend 
Mederic  le  Gardeur  lives  near  the  Cathedral,  just 
opposite  the  house  of  Madame  de  Roberval  and  he 
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was  able  to  point  out  to  me  the  window  of 
Mademoiselle’s  room.  I  therefore  waited  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  cathedral  last  night  until  after  dark 
and,  seeing  a  light  shining  through  a  chink  in  her 
shuttered  window,  I  judged  that  Mademoiselle 
de  Montmorenci  was  retiring.  I  stationed  myself 
under  her  window  which,  fortunately  for  my  pur¬ 
pose,  overlooked  the  Rue  d’Eglise,  and,  it  being- 
very  dark,  I  did  not  fear  discovery.  I  threw  one 
or  two  small  stones  at  the  shutters  of  her  window 
and  was  at  last  rewarded  by  seeing  her  open 
them.  I  had  a  note  ready,  nicely  weighted,  and 
threw  it  into  her  room  through  the  open  window. 
In  the  note  I  told  the  young  lady  who  I  was  and 
that  you  would  possibly  be  able  to  meet  with  and 
talk  to  her,  suggesting  that  she  give  me  a  message 
back  to  you,  informing  you  where  and  when  she 
would  be  able  to  appoint  a  rendezvous.  I  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  window  opened  again  and  that 
kerchief  dropped  at  my  feet.  I  have  to  admit 
that  I  was  somewhat  surprised  and  disappointed, 
Etienne.  How  was  I  to  know  that  the  young  lady 
had  concealed  her  answer  to  you  in  its  hem.  How¬ 
ever,  you  have  received  the  note  and  you  know 
now  when  and  where  to  meet  the  little  lady.  ’  ’ 
Etienne  nodded  his  head  and  stared  fixedly  at 
the  burning  dip,  which  sputtered  from  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  wall  and  dropped  occasional  spatter- 
ings  of  tallow  on  to  the  stone  floor  . 
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“By  St.  Louis!”  he  muttered,  striking  his  open 
palm  with  clenched  fist.  “By  all  the  saints,  I’ll 
do  it!” 

“Eh?”  queried  Martin  interestedly,  gazing  at 
the  dip  to  see  what  might  have  caused  this  remark. 

“Off  with  your  clothes,  Abraham!”  com¬ 
manded  Etienne,  rising  from  his  paillasse,  and 
starting  to  pull  off  his  doublet. 

“Eh?”  repeated  Martin,  this  time  more 
forcibly,  for  he  began  to  fear  that  the  close  con¬ 
finement  had  affected  his  young  friend’s  wits. 

“I  say,  take  off  your  clothes  and  get  into  mine 
for  the  time  being.  I  am  going  to  dress  in  yours ; 
we  are  much  of  a  height  and  they  ought  to  fit  me 
well.” 

“Mother  of  Mary!”  stammered  the  ex-pilot 
nervously.  “Whatever  are  you  thinking  of  doing, 
Etienne?” 

Etienne  mumbled  something  that  he  could  not 
catch  for  the  younger  man’s  voice  was  muffled  by 
the  drawing  of  a  garment  over  his  head.  Then 
light  dawned  upon  Martin  and  he  started  unbut¬ 
toning  his  own  coat. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  run  the  risk,  Etienne?” 
he  anxiously  asked.  “You  stand  a  good  chance  of 
being  shot  if  the  sentry  becomes  suspicious.” 

“I  am  willing  to  tempt  fortune,”  was  the 
anwser,  “if  you  are  content  to  await  me  here  for 
a  couple  of  hours.” 
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“But  my  beard,  and  my  limping  walk — ”  pro¬ 
tested  the  old  man.  “Surely  you  cannot  repro¬ 
duce  my  walk!  This  monk’s  cassock  that  I 
brought  you — ” 

“Hang  the  monk’s  costume!  It  is  dark,  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  sentry  will  be  expecting  you  to  leave 
the  citadel  ere  long.  The  probability  of  being  de¬ 
tected  for  what  I  am  is  very  remote.  What  is 
the  hour?” 

“It  would  be  about  eight  of  the  clock.  The  sun 
had  set  an  hour  before  I  visited  you.” 

The  guard  who  opened  the  gate  for  the  muffled 
figure  of  the  seigneur’s  visitor  was  a  friend  of 
the  ex-pilot’s. 

“T’is  a  dark  night,  Maitre  Martin,”  he  cheer¬ 
ily  said.  “Keep  a  firm  grasp  of  that  cane!  One 
never  knows  what  vagabonds  emerge  from  their 
lairs  on  a  night  like  this.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  murmured  some  commonplace  in  a 
voice  that  in  no  wise  resembled  that  of  the  old 
man,  but  the  fatuous  soldier  noticed  nothing 
amiss. 

“Good  night,  Maitre  Martin,”  he  called  as  the 
hunched  figure  disappeared  in  the  truly  pitchy 
darkness.  “Keep  a  bit  to  the  right  where  the 
path  curves;  there  is  a  large  puddle  of  melted 
snow  on  the  left  side  of  the  road.” 

The  young  man  was  grateful  for  the  informa¬ 
tion,  but  he  dared  make  no  further  reply.  Indeed 
his  voice  sounded  so  terribly  incriminating  when 
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he  had  responded  to  the  soldier’s  cheery  advice 
that  he  trembled,  and  for  a  moment  thought  him¬ 
self  lost. 

Not  a  soul  did  he  meet  in  the  muddy  streets  of 
the  upper  town,  save  two  gowned  priests  who  hur¬ 
ried  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  seminary  with¬ 
out  deigning  to  give  him  greeting.  Except  for 
these  two  men  the  town  appeared  deserted,  and 
he  reached  the  house  of  Madame  de  Roberval 
without  further  incident. 

This  house  stood  in  a  street,  then  named  the 
Rue  d’Eglise,  which  extended  from  the  northern 
edge  of  the  town  to  the  cathedral  square.  It 
fronted  on  the  narrow  street  and  occupied  half 
of  one  side  of  a  large,  square,  walled  garden,  and 
Etienne  noted  with  some  misgiving  that  the  flat 
top  of  the  nine  foot  wall  was  studded  with  bits  of 
broken  glass  and  nails. 

He  guessed  now  that  it  must  be  close  to  the  hour 
of  nine  and  he  hastily  sought  some  means  of  gain¬ 
ing  access  to  the  garden;  but  a  thorough  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  wall  fronting  on  the  Rue  d’Eglise 
showed  the  impracticability  of  attempting  to 
enter  in  this  direction.  He  therefore  sought  the 
lane  that  ran  parallel  with  the  backs  of  the  houses 
fronting  on  the  Rue  d’Eglise  and  eventually  found 
an  entrance,  half  hidden  by  two  large  trees,  on 
the  cathedral  square.  The  Basilica  itself  loomed 
ghostly  behind  him  under  the  tenebrous  sky  as  he 
entered  the  dark  cavern  of  the  lane,  and  the  dark- 
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ness  within  the  narrow,  walled  passage  was  Cim¬ 
merian  ;  only  by  the  sense  of  toncli  could  he  make 
his  way  at  all. 

When  he  had  progressed  to  a  spot  which  he 
judged  to  be  in  the  rear  of  the  de  Boberval 
mansion,  Etienne  cautiously  felt  along  the  left- 
hand  wall  with  bruised  and  groping  fingers  until 
they  encountered  a  space— a  blank  in  the  rough 
stone  wall  which  indicated  that  a  gateway  lay 
there.  This  he  verified  by  running  his  hand  along 
the  alcoved  sides  and  arched  top.  The  wooden 
gate  itself  was  deeply  recessed  and  was  apparent¬ 
ly  bolted  on  the  inner  side. 

The  darkness  was  so  intense  as  to  cause  Etienne 
involuntarily  to  attempt  pushing  it  away  with  his 
hands.  Such  nights  are  not  uncommon  in  Can¬ 
ada  during  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  on  this 
April  night,  with  the  moon  at  its  newest  and  the 
sky  deep-laden  with  clouds,  the  darkness  was 
almost  tangible. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  way  in  which  he  could 
scale  the  wall.  Twice  he  jumped  and  caught  the 
coping,  but  speedily  released  his  grip,  his  fingers 
lacerated  and  bloody. 

“Par  dieu!”  he  groaned,  in  an  agony  of  spirit 
as  he  beat  despairingly  against  the  locked  gate 
with  tight-clenched  fists.  He  cursed  himself  for  a 
fool  for  having  come  on  such  an  expedition  with¬ 
out  having  first  made  certain  of  its  success.  “It 
served  me  right,”  he  said  bitterly,  “for  having 
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been  so  impetuous!  Oh,  Jacqueline,  Jacqueline!” 
He  beat  dumbly  again  at  the  gate. 

Suddenly  he  caught  his  breath  and  stood  listen¬ 
ing  with  hands  still  upraised.  Was  that  the  muf¬ 
fled  crunch  of  a  footstep  on  gravel,  the  other 
side  of  the  gate?  Tense  and  quivering  he  stood 
within  the  arched  recess  of  the  gateway,  waiting 
a  repetition  of  the  sound.  Just  as  he  wTas  about 
to  decide  that  his  imagination  had  tricked  him 
he  was  startled  by  hearing  the  subdued  shuffle 
of  a  wooden  bolt  slipping  down;  then  came  the 
creak  of  rusty  hinges  and  he  felt  that  the  gate  was 
being  slowly  opened.  He  gently  placed  a  hand  on 
the  wooden  portal  in  front  of  his  face  and  wTas 
thrilled  to  feel  that  it  was  in  motion.  Scarce  dar¬ 
ing  to  breathe  he  waited  until  he  felt  that  the  gate 
was  drawn  back ;  then  he  nerved  himself  to  speak 
and  whispered  fearfully : 

“Who  is  there?” 

Soft  little  hands  emerged  from  the  blackness, 
felt  tentatively  up  his  cloak;  a  pair  of  arms  en¬ 
circled  his  neck,  and  his  lips  thrilled  under  the  im¬ 
press  of  other  lips ;  his  arms  crushed  the  slender 
form  of  Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


UD  UT  how  didst  thou  know  that  I  would  be 
l|  able  to  make  my  escape  from  the  citadel 
this  night  ?”  asked  Etienne  curiously  as 
they  stood  in  the  gateway  vainly  endeavouring  to 
pierce  the  gloom  that  they  might  see  one  another ’s 
loved  features.  “I  received  thy  note  but  two 
hours  ago.” 

“I  did  not  know  that  thou  wouldst  manage  to 
meet  me  so  soon,”  whispered  the  girl;  “but  I  had 
determined  to  walk  the  garden  each  night  at  this 
time  so  that  I  could  not  miss  thee  shouldst  thou 
come.  It  was  fortunate  that  I  heard  thee  knock¬ 
ing  against  the  gate ;  otherwise  I  might  have  been 
waiting  yet  in  the  garden.” 

Etienne  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  this  pos¬ 
sibility  and  his  hungry  arms  crushed  her  to  him 
again  and  again. 

“But  tell  me,  mine  own,”  asked  Jacqueline  at 
last,  “didst  thou  really  sell  brandy  to  an  Indian? 
I  have  been  so  worried  for  thee,  Etienne!” 

He  set  her  mind  at  rest  as  to  his  innocence  and 
then,  at  her  suggestion,  they  groped  their  way  to 
a  bench  that  she  knew  of,  under  the  spreading 

limbs  of  a  cedar  tree.  Their  shelter  dripped  wet- 
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ness,  as  the  moisture  in  the  laden  air  condensed 
against  the  cool  branches,  but  Etienne  threw  his 
hood  over  his  companion’s  shoulders  and,  nestled 
together  beneath  it,  his  arm  encircling  her  warm, 
lithe  body,  they  recked  not  whether  the  skies 
opened  and  poured  down  rain. 

‘‘And  they  are  not  starving  thee?”  she  whis¬ 
pered  doubtfully,  feeling  of  his  face  with  soft 
finger-tips.  “Methinks  thou  hast  grown  thin  since 
last  I  saw  thee,  mine  Etienne.” 

‘‘I  have  been  very  comfortable  indeed,  my  little 
one.  But  let  us  not  talk  of  me;  thou’rt  the  topic 
in  which  I  am  most  interested.  What  of  the 
bishop’s  threat  to  send  thee  to  France?  What  of 
Madame  de  Roberval?  Does  she  treat  thee  well?” 

Etienne  heard  the  hissing  intake  of  her  breath. 

‘‘I  hate  her!”  declared  the  girl  vehemently. 
‘‘She  cringes  to  my  uncle  and  fawns  over  him. 
Ugh!”  She  shuddered  in  his  arms.  “I  loathe 
her!” 

“But  is  she  kind  to  thee?”  persisted  the  man. 
“Art  thou  comfortable  in  this  house?” 

“I  am  well  fed  and  warmly  housed,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  “but  the  old  woman  never  lets  me  out  of 
her  sight.  She  follows  me  wherever  I  go  and  she 
whispers  nasty  things  to  me,  and  then  laughs! 
Ugh — J”  she  shuddered  again,  “ — she  laughs,  and 
water  drips  from  her  eyes  and  from  her  mouth. 
She  has  no  teeth!” 
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“T’is  said  that  she  is  mad,”  whispered  Etienne. 
“For  years  this  house  has  been  shunned  after 
dark  by  the  good  people  of  Quebec.  The  old  wo¬ 
man  is  reputed  to  sit  upon  the  house  top  and 
gibber  at  those  who  pass  by.  But  I  must  not 
frighten  thee  with  children’s  tales,  my  beloved.” 

“She  is  not  mad — and  I  am  not  frightened  of  the 
house  itself,  Etienne,”  replied  Jacqueline,  hud¬ 
dling  closer  to  her  lover,  nevertheless.  “She  is  as 
sane  as  we  are — and  abominably  wicked!” 

The  young  man  patted  her  reassuringly  and 
rested  his  cheek  against  her  dampened  hair. 

“She  thinks  that  I  am  asleep  and  in  my  bed,” 
continued  the  girl.  “I  pretended  to  undress  and 
retire,  but  as  soon  as  she  had  gone  to  the  front  of 
the  house  I  slipped  on  a  pair  of  moccasins  and 
hastened  out  to  the  garden  in  case  thou  mightcst 
come — and  thou  art  here !  ’  ’ 

She  put  her  head  up  to  his,  and  her  warm,  sweet 
breath  intoxicated  him.  All  the  passion  and  sup¬ 
pressed  love  of  the  past  months  found  expresssion 
in  his  ardent  embrace. 

‘ 1  My  little  sweetheart !  ”  he  murmured. 

A  faint  glow  suffused  the  square  of  a  window 
in  the  back  of  the  old  house  and  they  hurriedly 
drew  apart,  but  clutched  each  other  again  in 
anxious  terror. 

The  window  space  grew  brighter  and  a  clear 
ray  suddenly  pierced  the  darkness  as  a  light  ap¬ 
peared  behind  it.  A  silhouette,  fearful  in  its 
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ghastliness,  showed  for  an  instant  in  front  of  the 
light  as  the  person  bearing  it  passed  the  window, 
then  the  square  of  light  grew  gradually  dimmer — 
grew  faint  and  disappeared.  Once  again  complete 
darkness  enshrouded  them. 

“What  was  that?”  whispered  Etienne  appre¬ 
hensively. 

“T’was  Madame  de  Koberval  retiring,”  re¬ 
plied  Jacqueline,  shivering,  and  he  drew  the  hood 
tighter  about  her. 

‘  ‘  She  looked  like  a  witch ! — an  evil  thing !  ’  ’ 

“She  is  a  wicked  woman,”  reiterated  the  girl. 
“Oh,  Etienne,  I  do  not  want  thee  to  leave  me! — 
I  do  not  want  to  return  to  that  woman’s  house!” 

He  kissed  her  sympathetically. 

“I  would  that  we  were  both  free  to  do  as  we 
wished,”  he  earnestly  replied.  “But  there! — 
Come  what  may,  I  will  follow  thee  to  the  end  of 
the  world!  Not  all  the  powers  of  earth  or  hell  can 
prevent  me  from  loving  thee — and  wanting  thee 
— and  having  thee !  ’  ’ 

A  light  breeze  ruffled  the  branches  of  the  tree 
over  their  heads  and  a  shower  of  cold  drops  fell 
upon  them;  but  they  only  huddled  the  closer  to¬ 
gether. 

“Does  Laval  intend  keeping  thee  in  this  place 
for  very  long,  sweetheart?”  asked  Etienne. 

“Until  I  sail  for  France.  He  has  not  told  me 
when  I  am  to  go,  but  I  know  that  it  is  his  intention 
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to  send  me  away  on  the  first  ship  that  leaves 
Quebec.” 

‘  ‘  I  will  not  let  thee  go !  ” 

“But  mayhap  thou ’It  still  be  in  prison,  my 
heart.” 

“Then  I’ll  follow  thee  to  France  on  another 
ship !  Only  promise  me,  Jacqueline,  that  thou  wilt 
await  me  always — that  thou  wilt  not  let  thy  love 
for  me  die.” 

She  drew  her  head  slightly  back  and  the  young 
man  sensed  the  reproach  in  her  expression. 

“Sooner  will  this  body  waste  away.” 

Etienne  sighed  happily  and  wished  that  some 
beneficent  visitation  of  nature  might  lengthen  the 
night  to  twice  its  length.  For  a  long  time  they  sat 
immovable,  rapturously  happy  in  each  other ’s  em¬ 
brace.  Finally  Etienne  spoke. 

‘  ‘  Why  did  Laval  take  thee  away  from  the  Hotel- 
Dieu?”  he  whispered.  “Was  he  angry  with  thee 
for  permitting  my  attentions?” 

“He  wished  me  to  become  a  nun,”  she  said, 
evading  a  direct  answer  to  this  question.  I  told 
him  that  I  was  determined  to  marry  thee — and  he 
immediately  arranged  with  Madame  de  Roberval 
to  keep  me  here  until  such  time  as  I  should  leave 
for  France.  It  is  his  intention  to  confine  me  in  a 
convent  until  I  change  my  mind — ‘regain  my 
senses’  is  what  he  said.” 

“Does  he  consider  Madame  de  Roberval  a  fit 
person  to  act  as  thy  guardian?”  asked  the  man. 
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“He  considers  her  a  model  of  Christian  piety,” 
was  the  answer.  “She  is  a  friend  of  Pere  Chau- 
vain — an  accomplice;  and  my  uncle  induced  her 
to  take  me  under  her  care.  ’  ’ 

“An  accomplice  of  Chauvain ’s?”  commented 
Etienne  wonderingly.  “What  dost  thou  mean  by 
that?” 

“The  Jesuit  preaches  against  the  brandy  traffic 
and  was  the  means  of  having  thee  imprisoned  in 
the  citadel,  falsely  accusing  thee  of  having  sold 
strong  drink  to  an  Indian,”  said  Jacqueline  bit- 
berly;  “but  in  the  cellars  of  this  house  the  priest 
has  barrels  of  the  liquor!” 

Etienne  whistled  under  his  breath. 

“Thou  hast  seen  this  brandy?”  he  asked  in¬ 
credulously,  “and  thou  knowest  that  it  belongs 
to  Chauvain?” 

“He  thinks  that  I  am  in  ignorance  of  the 
nefarious  business  that  he  is  carrying  on,  but  he 
relishes  not  my  presence  here,”  replied  the  girl. 
“I  went  down  to  the  cellar  to  get  some  vegetables 
a  night  or  so  ago,  and  I  saw  a  light  shining 
through  a  crack  in  the  partition  that  divided  the 
cellar  into  halves.  I  naturally  investigated,  for  I 
feared  that  a  fire  might  have  started,  and  I  saw 
Pere  Chauvain  filling  a  small  bottle  from  one  of 
the  casks.” 

“It  might  have  been  communion  wine,”  sug¬ 
gested  Etienne. 
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“It  was  brandy.  The  wine  for  the  sacrament  is 
stored  in  vaults  beneath  the  Cathedral.  The  smell 
of  brandy  when  Pere  Chauvain  opened  the  cask 
was  unmistakable.” 

“But — but  does  Laval  know  of  this?”  asked 
Etienne  amazedly. 

Jacqueline  shook  her  head  decidedly. 

“I  am  sure  he  does  not,”  she  said.  “My  uncle 
is  peculiar  in  many  ways,  but  he  is  a  good  man 
and  a  sincere.” 

“ — and  willing  to  see  me  suffer  for  a  crime  of 
which  I  am  innocent,”  supplemented  Etienne  with 
bitterness. 

“It  is  a  means  to  an  end,”  declared  Jacqueline 
loyally.  “He  considers  thee  a  menace  to  the 
Church  in  Canada  and,  according  to  his  creed,  any¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  obstruct  the  advancement  of 
the  true  faith  must  be  destroyed;  it  matters  not 
the  means  used  to  accomplish  this  end.” 

“No  man  in  New  France  endeavours  to  live  up 
to  the  ideals  of  his  religion  more  than  I  do,  ’  ’  said 
Etienne.  “Dost  thou  consider  me  a  sinner?” 

Jacqueline  drew  his  head  down  and  gently  kiss¬ 
ed  him. 

The  night  wind  sighed  in  the  trees  and  from 
the  direction  of  the  sluggishly  moving  river  there 
came  to  their  ears  a  sibillant  whisper  which  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  distinct.  The  vagrant  breeze 
died  away — returned — and  then  fled  for  good  as, 
with  a  rustling,  pattering  hiss,  the  rain  descended 
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from  the  leaden  sky  and  the  two  lovers,  with  a 
parting  embrace,  separated. 

The  return  through  the  black,  sodden  streets  of 
the  city  was  a  miserable  one,  and  by  the  time 
Etienne  again  reached  the  gate  of  the  citadel  his 
clothes  clung  to  him  amorphously  and,  on  the  wet 
ground  beneath  his  feet,  small  pools  collected  as 
he  waited  an  answer  to  his  summons  for  ad¬ 
mittance. 

“Sacre  nom  de  dieu!”  gasped  the  astounded 
sentry  as,  with  torch  held  high  in  the  air,  he 
recognized  the  streaming  features  of  the  man  who 
sought  entry  into  the  fortress.  “  Monsieur  St. 
Denis !  I  thought  you  safely  locked  up  and  asleep 
in  your  cell!  Ola,  Sergeant  Gaspard — Sergeant 
G  aspard !  ’  ’ 

The  sergeant  of  the  guard  poked  a  sleepy  face 
from  out  the  door  of  the  guard-room  and  wrath- 
fully  asked  the  cause  of  so  much  noise. 

Opening  the  gate,  the  sentry  allowed  Etienne  to 
enter,  and  then  fastening  the  huge  lock  and  swing¬ 
ing  the  key  from  his  wrist,  he  motioned  him  to 
precede  him  to  the  guard-room. 

“Tonnere!”  ejaculated  the  sergeant  as  the 
features  of  the  advancing  man  became  visible. 
‘  ‘  What — what — !  ’  ’ 

“Set  your  mind  at  rest,  sergeant,”  advised 
Etienne,  smiling  upon  the  discomfited  soldier.  “I 
needed  the  exercise  and  so  I  left  the  citadel  for  a 
few  hours.” 
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“But  how — who — ?”  stammered  the  amazed 
non-commissioned  officer. 

“I  walked  past  the  sentry,  who  mistook  me  for 
Maitre  Martin,’ ’  explained  the  dripping  man, 
“and  have  now  returned.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  attempt  escape.” 

“But,  m’sieu’,”  protested  the  sergeant,  finding 
his  tongue  at  last.  “This  is  astounding!  I  shall 
report  the  sentry’s  negligence  to  the  commandant 
to-morrow!” 

“I  should  advise  you  not  to,  sergeant,”  counsel¬ 
led  Etienne.  “You  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  safe-guarding  of  your  prisoners,  and  upon  you 
would  fall  the  blame  for  my  little  escapade.  No 
harm  has  been  done;  no  one  is  any  the  worse- 
save  perhaps  that  I  have  ruined  Maitre  Martin’s 
best  suit  of  clothes.” 

The  sergeant  grunted  perplexedly. 

“Come  in  out  of  the  rain,  m’sieu’,”  he  invited, 
stepping  to  one  side  so  that  St.  Denis  might  enter. 
“You,  Jacques,  about  your  business,  and  see  that 
no  more  prisoners  indulge  in  midnight  promen¬ 
ades!  Begone!” 

Etienne  obeyed  the  sergeant  with  alacrity  and 
argued  with  that  perturbed  soldier  to  such  good 
effect  that,  half  an  hour  later,  in  Etienne’s  dry 
clothes,  Abraham  Martin,  made  his  sleepy  way 
past  the  indignant  sentry  and  disappeared  into 
the  night — and  the  rain. 
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About  a  fortnight  after  Etienne’s  incarceration 
m  the  citadel,  Baron  Dubois  d’Avaugolir,  the 
governor,  returned  from  Montreal,  and  his  deputy, 
Captain  de  Bergeres,  immediately  laid  before  him 
the  list  of  brandy-selling  suspects  who  were  await¬ 
ing  trial  in  the  citadel. 

“Parbleu,  de  Bergeres!”  gasped  the  governor 
as  his  eyes  swept  the  extended  list  of  names. 
“This  is  preposterous!  Half  these  names  are 
those  of  influential  men — the  brains  of  the  city 
and  colony!  It  appears  to  me  as  though  the 
Reverend  Father  has  chosen  this  means  to  rid 
himself  of  the  men  who  are  not  altogether  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  Church  in  Canada.  Berthelot!  Vasseur! 
Dumont !  St  Denis ! — The  thing  is  unheard  of ! — it 
is  unthinkable  that  all  these  men  should  be  pun¬ 
ished  on  a  mere  whim  of  the  Vicar-Apostolic !  ’  ’ 

De  Bergeres  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“I  have  given  them  all  a  preliminary  trial, 
monsieur,”  he  said,  “and  in  every  case  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  priest  Chauvain  has  convicted  them. 
Personally  I  think  that  the  Jesuit  has  committed 
perjury  on  a  wholesale  scale — but  Monsignor,  the 
bishop,  would  not  have  it  that  the  accused  men  be 
given  their  freedom  until  they  should  be  properly 
judged  by  you.” 

“These  damned  priests!”  growled  d’Avaugour 
savagely,  scanning  the  long  list  of  names  and 
grinding  his  teeth  in  impotent  fury.  ‘  ‘  The  gentle¬ 
men  whose  names  are  here  recorded  shall  not 
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suffer  punishment  while  I  am  governor!  I  will 
find  some  way  to  frustrate  the  bishop’s  designs! 
It  is  high  time  that  the  power  of  the  clergy  in 
this  benighted  country  he  curbed !  ” 

And  the  manner  in  which  the  brewing  dissension 
between  the  secular  and  the  spiritual  powers  in 
Quebec  came  to  a  head  was  most  distressing  to  the 
priest  Chauvain. 

A  certain  young  lady,  a  protege  of  Chauvain ’s 
and  one  of  the  most  zealous  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gregation  of  the  Holy  Family,  was  caught  by  two 
of  the  city’s  most  influential  citizens  in  the  very 
act  of  selling  a  small  flask  of  brandy  to  an  Indian 
woman.  These  citizens,  smarting  under  the  petty 
persecutions  of  the  Holy  Family,  insisted  upon 
bringing  this  woman  before  the  governor,  though, 
had  she  been  one  of  the  more  tolerant  individuals 
of  the  city,  they  would  have  probably  refrained 
from  bringing  her  to  justice.  She  was  according¬ 
ly  thrown  into  prison,  despite  the  best  efforts  of 
Laval,  at  Chauvain ’s  instigation,  to  have  her  re¬ 
leased,  and  he,  after  a  stormy  interview  with  the 
governor,  left  the  Chateau  St.  Louis  with  a 
chastened  and  humiliated  expression  of  counten¬ 
ance.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  received  very 
galling  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Baron 
d  ’Avaugour. 

The  citizens  of  Quebec  were  highly  elated  when 
the  news  of  Chauvain ’s  discomfiture  was  noised 
about  the  city.  The  repeated  arrests;  the  whole- 
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sale  excommunications,  and  the  generally  arro¬ 
gant  attitude  of  Laval  and  his  sycophants  had 
roused  the  populace  to  such  a  pitch  of  fury  that 
it  needed  hut  a  trifling  incident  to  set  them  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  priesthood.  Such  an  inci¬ 
dent  was  the  fruitless  attempt  of  Laval  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  sheep  and  the  goats  and  to 
set  at  naught  the  law  of  his  own  making  when  in 
its  meshes  was  caught  one  of  the  Holy  Family. 

He  was  convinced  of  the  rectitude  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  and  satisfied  with  their  wisdom,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  justice  of  his  views  that  he  could 
entertain  no  other  policy  than  that  the  brandy 
trade  be  summarily  prevented,  and  long  before  he 
had  precipitated  open  rebellion  against  the  Church 
by  his  unjust  demand  in  the  case  aforementioned, 
the  people  of  New  France  were  chafing  under  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  them  in  their  dealings 
with  the  aborigines. 

Laval’s  own  wants  were  few.  He  was  capable 
of  sacrifices  for  the  cause  he  represented.  He 
looked  upon  the  brandy  trade  as  a  crime ;  and  for 
those  among  the  general  populace  who  persevered 
in  it,  he  had  stern  reprisal.  His  remedy  was  the 
gallows ;  and  where  the  law  could  not  reach,  he  had 
the  spiritual  curse  of  excommunication.  He  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  delicate  and  nice 
handling  with  which  an  admitted  abuse  of  long 
standing  has  to  be  treated,  so  that  public  policy 
when  it  has  gone  wrong  may  be  brought  into  the 
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right  groove.  The  arbitrary  measures  proposed 
by  him,  however  theoretically  right,  cut  away  the 
means  of  livelihood  from  hundreds  in  the  small 
colony.  A  man  seeing  his  family  wanting  bread, 
has  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  abstract 
principle  of  ethics  which  causes  his  distress. 

Pere  Hierosome  Lalemant,  who  had  at  one  time 
been  superior  of  the  Jesuits,  was  a  priest  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stamp,  and,  of  all  the  Jesuits  of  that  day, 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  prud¬ 
ent.  Him  Laval  sent  to  the  governor,  knowing 
how  futile  it  would  be  for  him  to  go  in  person  but, 
unfortunately  for  the  bishop,  it  enraged  d’Avaug- 
our  to  such  an  extent  that,  peremptorily  dis¬ 
missing  the  priest  from  his  presence,  he  hastily 
seized  his  hat  and  strode  furiously  toward  the 
Cathedral,  where  Laval  was  at  that  moment  cele¬ 
brating  the  Mass. 

D’Avaugour  waited  in  the  sacristy  until  the 
bishop  was  through  his  duties,  and  the  latter, 
entering  the  apartment  and  observing  the  gov¬ 
ernor  awaiting  him,  asked  him  his  pleasure. 

‘  ‘  I  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Pere  Lalemant 
this  morning,  Monsignor,”  observed  the  governor 
coldly. 

Laval  nodded  his  head. 

‘  ‘  I  sent  him  to  you,  monsieur,  ’  ’  he  replied. 

The  governor  shook  with  suppressed  rage. 

“I  believe  that  I  made  my  decision  in  regard  to 
the  case  of  Mile.  Gabrielle  Lormeau  quite  explicit 
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to  you  through  the  medium  of  Pere  Chauvain,”  he 
stated.  “The  woman  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
selling  brandy  to  an  Indian — no  great  crime  in 
itself;  nevertheless,  a  contravention  of  the  law 
which  you  insisted  should  be  promulgated.  May 
I  ask  why,  in  the  face  of  my  persistent  refusal  to 
pardon  the  guilty  young  person,  you  should  be 
so  insistent  that  I  do  sol” 

“She  is  a  devout  Catholic,  monsieur,”  replied 
Laval,  in  a  tone  which  was  intended  to  be  con¬ 
ciliatory.  “It  is  also  well-known  in  Quebec  that 
she  is  a  member  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family.  Her  arrest  in  this  connection  throws 
odium  on  the  name  of  that  devoted  band.  ’  ’ 

“Devoted  fiddlesticks!”  retorted  the  angry 
d’Avaugour.  “For  very  little  I  would  order  the 
dispersion  of  that  hot-bed  of  slander  and  obloquy ! 
It  is  the  most  unchristian  crew  of  scandal¬ 
mongers  that  it  has  ever  been  my  bad  fortune  to 
have  any  dealings  with!  Devoted  band,  for¬ 
sooth  !  ’  ’ 

“Monsieur!”  remarked  the  bishop,  bristling. 
“You  forget  yourself!” 

“I  repeat  it,”  replied  the  governor  with  a 
mirthless  laugh.  “In  any  country  but  New 
France,  that  collection  of  lying  busy-bodies,  and 
the  priest  who  tutors  them,  would  not  be  toler¬ 
ated!” 

“That  is  blasphemy!”  returned  the  bishop  furi¬ 
ously.  “You — !” 
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“If  it  be  blasphemy,  Monsignor,”  was  the  qniet 
answer,  “make  the  most  of  it;  at  all  events  it  is 
the  truth.  But  we  are  wandering  from  the  subject 
which  brought  me  here : — Mademoiselle  Lormeau 
will  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  iniquitous 
law  she  has  broken,  or — ” 

He  stopped  and  regarded  the  Vicar-Apostolic 
with  piercing  eyes. 

The  white-faced  priest,  his  thin  hands  clenched 
tight  against  his  sides,  returned  the  gaze  with 
malevolent  fury. 

“ — or  what,  monsieur?”  he  prompted. 

— “or  every  person  suffering  imprisonment  at 
the  present  moment  for  breaking  that  law  will  be 
immediately  released  and  the  law  proclaimed  null 
and  void!” 

“I  insist  that  Mademoiselle  Lormeau  be  set  at 
liberty !  ’  ’  was  Laval ’s  reply. 

“Then  be  it  so!  From  this  hour  is  the  law  re¬ 
voked!” 

The  governor  moved  toward  the  door,  pausing 
to  bow  to  the  bishop  before  he  passed  through  it ; 
then,  with  a  flourish,  he  donned  his  plumed  hat  and 

stepped  into  the  street. 

#  #  #  # 

Etienne  was  released  next  morning,  and,  with 
the  score  or  so  of  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  passed 
out  of  the  gate  into  the  shouting,  welcoming 
crowd  of  delighted  townspeople,  who  made  a  holi- 
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day  of  the  occasion  and  shouted  congratulatory  re¬ 
marks  to  each  man  as  he  left  the  citadel. 

‘‘Welcome,  Etienne  !”  exclaimed  Abraham 
Martin  delightedly,  as  he  took  the  young  man’s 
arms  and  led  him  off  down  the  path  toward  the 
town.  “Madame  has  a  warm  breakfast  awaiting 
you.  I’ll  warrant  you  will  do  justice  to  it!” 

Etienne  laughed  happily  and  walked  beside  the 
old  man  with  lightsome  step.  Spring  was  in  the 
air ;  the  sun  was  shining  warmly  upon  the  steam¬ 
ing  Rock;  in  the  house  of  Madame  de  Roberval, 
Jacqueline  was  happy  over  the  news  of  his  release 
from  the  dungeon — and  he  was  free ! 

“Yon  priests  wear  a  sour,  resentful  look,”  ob¬ 
served  Martin  as  they  passed  two  Jesuits  who 
slowly  walked  up  the  street.  ‘  ‘  The  sacred  brother¬ 
hood  has  at  last  locked  horns  with  a  man  who  will 
not  brook  its  intolerant  ways.  May  the  Baron 
d’Avaugour’s  rule  in  Canada  be  a  long  and  happy 
one!” 

“Amen,  to  that!”  was  Etienne’s  response. 

And  it  seemed,  in  the  months  that  followed  the 
governor’s  open  defiance  of  the  bishop  as  though 
the  power  of  the  Church  in  Canada  were  definitely 
broken.  The  immediate  consequence  of  his  act 
was  that  all  restrictions  were  removed.  The  trade 
in  liquor  became  general.  As  in  all  reactions, 
there  were  excesses ;  but  the  change  accorded  with 
the  public  feeling.  The  sentiment  of  satisfaction 
was  universal,  and  its  display  was  painfully  felt 
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by  the  Vicar-Apostolic.  He  poured  forth  threats 
and  denunciations  from  the  pulpit.  The  preacher, 
the  bishop  who,  a  few  months  earlier  had  been  a 
power  before  whom  men  trembled,  was  now 
scarcely  listened  to.  Some  of  his  censures  he 
found  it  politic  to  revoke;  but  this  is  anticipation. 

All  the  prisoners  in  the  citadel,  save  one,  had 
been  released.  They  were  made  much  of  in  Que¬ 
bec  and  the  populace  took  great  pleasure  in  laud¬ 
ing  these  men  before  any  Jesuit  who  might  be 
within  earshot.  The  solitary  exception,  the  Indian 
La  Mouche,  remained  in  durance  vile  for  a  week 
after  his  fellows  had  been  given  their  freedom,  and 
was  then  tried,  convicted,  and  promptly  hanged. 
His  body  swung  for  several  days  in  the  wind,  from 
a  temporary  gibbet  erected  on  Cape  Diamond,  and 
Laval,  eyeing  the  gruesome  object  from  the 
window  of  his  dwelling,  suffered  unspeakable 
rage. 

Etienne  remained  in  Quebec  with  Abraham 
Martin,  making  flying  trips  to  Crevecoeur  every 
few  days.  The  weather  had  been  soft  and  balmy, 
as  it  always  is  in  Canada  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  he  spent  long  hours  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  haunting  the  cathedral  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  de  Ro'berval  mansion  in  the  vain 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  feast  his  eyes  upon 
the  beloved  form  of  his  betrothed.  Night  after 
night  he  entered  the  dark  lane  behind  the  house 
and  tried  the  gate,  and  night  after  night  he  re- 
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turned  to  his  lodgings,  weary  and  discouraged.  It 
was  evident  that  a  strict  watch  was  being  kept 
on  the  bishop’s  niece  and  that  Madame  de  Rober- 
val  was  not  in  ignorance  of  the  young  man’s 
troublesome  presence  in  the  city. 

But  if  Etienne,  on  his  nightly  excursions  to  the 
back  of  the  de  Roberval  garden,  failed  to  gain  the 
object  he  sought,  he  was  at  least  successful  in 
ridding  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family  of 
its  two  most  important  members. 

It  was  a  night  in  mid-May.  He  had  waited 
longingly  beside  the  gate  until,  by  the  settled  and 
slumbrous  quiet  of  the  city,  he  knew  it  must  be 
close  to  midnight.  The  night  was  dark ;  there  was 
no  moon,  and  as  he  groped  his  way  across  the 
Basilica  square  toward  the  street  leading  to  the 
mountain  road,  he  unsheathed  the  short  dirk 
which  he  carried  for  protection,  and  half  prayed 
that  it  would  be  his  good  luck  to  encounter  a  high¬ 
wayman;  he  felt  in  a  killing  mood. 

As  he  rounded  the  farther  corner  of  the 
Cathedral,  he  almost  ran  into  the  darkly  looming 
form  of  a  man  awaiting  him  in  the  shadows. 

“Is  it  you,  Father?”  was  the  whispered  ques¬ 
tion  that  greeted  his  ears  as  he  hastily  seized  the 
hilt  of  his  dirk. 

His  grunt  of  surprise  was  evidently  taken  as  a 
token  of  assent  by  the  mysterious  stranger  for, 
without  waiting  to  verify  his  identity,  he  whis¬ 
pered  into  the  astonished  young  seigneur’s  ear; 
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“The  money  will  be  paid  yon  at  this  spot  at  ten 
of  the  clock,  to-morrow  night,”  he  said  hurriedly. 
“There  still  remains  one  barrel  of  the  brandy  to 
take  up  the  river.  The  young  lady  will  bring  you 
the  money  to-morrow  night ;  one  thousand  livres, 
Pere  Chauvain.  ’  ’  He  was  gone. 

Etienne  stood  where  the  stranger  had  left  him, 
his  hand  still  clasping  the  hilt  of  his  dirk,  and  his 
mouth  open  in  astonished  surprise.  Finally  he 
loosed  his  hand,  rubbed  it  pensively  over  his  chin, 
and  resumed  his  interrupted  walk. 

“H’m,”  he  muttered  perplexedly.  “My  good 
friend  Chauvain  has  evidently  got  a  woman  con¬ 
federate.  ‘Brandy’ — ‘young  lady’ — ‘one  thousand 
livres’!  Parbleu,  that  is  a  lot  of  money!” 

Next  morning  he  told  Pere  Jolicoeur  of  his 
strange  experience.  The  popular  feeling  against 
the  Jesuits  did  not  embrace  this  jovial  priest  and 
everyone  he  met  saluted  him  with  more  deference 
and  affection  than  they  were  wont,  even  before  the 
power  of  the  priesthood  had  gone  into  temporary 
eclipse. 

“And  you  say  he  mentioned  Chauvain ’s  name, 
Etienne?”  remarked  the  priest  with  pursed  lips 
as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of  Martin’s  house, 
whither  the  young  man  had  called  him  as  he  was 
passing  by. 

Etienne  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt,”  he  said,  “that  the 
man  is  secretly  trading  in  large  quantities  of 
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brandy.  I  would  like  to  expose  him  to  the  bishop 
— that  is,  if  Laval  himself  is  not  aware  of  what  is 
taking  place.  ’  ’ 

“Monsignor  Laval  knows  nothing  of  Chauvain’s 
baseness,”  asserted  Jolicoeur  with  a  shake  of  the 
head.  “I  do  not  wish  to  cause  anybody  unhappi¬ 
ness,  but  I  also  would  like  to  see  the  man  exposed, 
for  he  and  his  kind  do  much  harm  to  the  brother¬ 
hood.  He  is  not  representative  of  the  best  of  the 
Jesuits.” 

And  indeed  he  was  not.  No  more  courageous 
body  of  men  ever  trod  the  earth  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Jesuit  brotherhood  in  Canada.  No 
men  ever  suffered  hardship  so  prolonged  and 
severe  and  bore  it  with  so  resigned  and  humble 
faith  in  the  justice  and  mercy  of  God  than  did 
these  early  Christian  heroes  in  the  wilderness  of 
New  France.  No  religious  organization  has  ever 
united  in  itself  so  much  to  be  admired  and  so  much 
to  be  detested  as  the  Society  of  Jesus.  No  men 
were  ever  so  intolerant  of  the  views  of  others; 
none  so  conscientious  in  living  up  to  their  own. 
No  spiritual  body  ever  used  such  vile  measures  in 
effecting  their  ends;  none  so  courageous  in  sur¬ 
mounting  the  obstacles  that  stood  between  them 
and  their  aim.  Not  only  were  the  early  Canadian 
Jesuits  men  of  an  intense  religious  zeal,  but  they 
were  also  men  who  lived  not  for  themselves  but 
for  their  order.  Their  faults  were  many  and 
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great,  but  the  grandeur  of  their  self-devotion 
towers  conspicuous  over  all. 

Pere  Jolicoeur’s  indignation  was  intense  as  lie 
reflected  upon  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  Chau- 
vain.  The  good  priest  breathed  heavily  and  his 
fat  cheeks  grew  red  with  anger. 

“You  say  that  a  certain  young  woman  is  going 
to  bring  one  thousand  livres  to  Chauvain  this 
night?  Then  let  us  be  on  hand  to  unmask  the 
scoundrel  when  the  transaction  takes  place!” 

Etienne’s  eyes  lighted  enthusiastically. 

“We — !”  he  began,  then  he  checked  himself  and 
smiled  ruefully.  “How  can  we  do  that,”  he 
asked,  “when  Pere  Chauvain  is  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  has  been  made?” 

Jolicoeur  scratched  his  head. 

“That,  of  course,  complicates  matters,”  he  said 
musingly.  “Were  I  to  impersonate  Chauvain 
perhaps  the  same  results  might  be  obtained  as 
though  he  were  really  there  himself.  Still — I 
hardly  think  it  would  do.” 

Etienne  grinned  at  his  friend. 

“No  sane  person  would  ever  mistake  your  figure 
for  that  of  Chauvain,”  he  declared  with  a  chuckle. 

Jolicoeur’s  grave  face  relaxed. 

“We  are  not — -er — similarly  proportioned,”  he 
said,  glancing  down. 

For  a  moment  the  two  friends  stood  without 
speaking. 
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“We  might  send  a  note  to  him,”  suggested 
Jolicoeur.  Then  he  slapped  his  thigh.  ‘  ‘  The  very 
thing!”  he  exclaimed.  “I  will  leave  a  note  for 
him  in  the  cubicle  he  occupies  in  the  seminary. 
He  will  he  sure  to  find  it  before  the  evening  and 
will  think  it  has  been  left  by  one  of  his — con¬ 
federates.” 

“And  we  will  confront  him  with  the  proof  of 
his  crime  this  evening!”  supplemented  Etienne 
eagerly.  “About  the  bishop,  Father;  will  we  in¬ 
form  him  of  what  is  going  to  take  place?” 

A  look  of  pain  flitted  across  the  honest  face  of 
the  Jesuit. 

“It  were  better  that  he  be  told,”  he  said  bit¬ 
terly.  “Monsignor  Laval  has  enough  wmrries 
these  days  without  burdening  him  with  more. 
But — it  is  best  that  he  know  of  Chauvain’s 
venality.  ’  ’ 

Laval’s  reception  of  Jolicoeur  and  the  young 
man  who  had  been  one  of  the  instruments  of  his 
temporary  fall  from  power  was  not  a  cordial  one. 
His  reasons  for  disliking  Etienne  St.  Denis  can 
readily  be  understood,  but  only  the  dour  sourness 
of  his  nature  can  explain  his  antipathy  for  the 
jovial  Jolicoeur.  The  stout  priest  was  far  too 
human  an  individual,  and  his  unfailing  good 
nature,  his  gentle,  kindly  tact,  and  his  natural 
sense  of  humour,  prevented  him  from  being,  in  the 
eyes  of  Laval,  a  real  follower  of  Loyola. 
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“You  wished  to  speak  to  me,”  he  curtly  said 
to  Jolicoeur,  ignoring  the  priest’s  companion.  He 
did  not  invite  either  of  them  to  be  seated  and  the 
three  men  stood,  in  the  dirt  and  filth  of  Laval’s 
malodorous  dwelling. 

Jolicoeur  told  the  story  of  Etienne’s  experience 
of  the  night  before  and  the  bishop  turned  a  cold, 
hostile  eye  upon  the  young  seigneur. 

“Are  you  sure  that  you  heard  Chauvain’s  name 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  imaginary 
transaction?”  he  incredulously  asked. 

Etienne  was  emphatic  in  his  assurance  that  the 
occurrence  was  not  a  figment  of  his  imagination. 

“If  you  will  accompany  Pere  Jolicoeur  and  my¬ 
self  to  the  appointed  spot  this  evening,  Reverend 
Father,”  he  said  indignantly,  “you  will  see  for 
yourself  that  I  have  not  lied  to  you.” 

“I  have  little  doubt  that  he  speaks  the  truth, 
Monsignor,”  averred  Jolicoeur  in  respectful 
tones.  “I  myself  left  a  note  in  Chauvain’s  cubicle 
in  the  seminary  shortly  after  Monsieur  St.  Denis 
informed  me  of  what  had  occurred  last  night,  and 
I  saw  our  erring  brother  pick  it  up,  read  it  with 
avidity,  and  then  pocket  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
entirely  unknown  to  Your  Reverence,  he  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  profitable  business  in  the  sale  of  brandy 
to  the  Indians.” 

The  bishop’s  expression  of  scorn  changed  to  one 
of  indecision  and  anger,  for  he  knew  that  Joli¬ 
coeur  was  above  telling  a  spiteful  lie. 
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“I — I  cannot  believe  that  Brother  Chauvain 
would  do  so  wicked  a  thing!”  he  asserted  doubt¬ 
fully.  He  paused  and  gripped  the  back  of  a  chair 
and  a  light  of  fierce  anger  sprang  into  his  eyes. 
“If  he  has,”  he  declared  in  the  height  of  passion, 
“I  will  send  him  back  to  France — defrocked!  He 
will  suffer  excommunication!” 

Jolicoeur  crossed  himself  fervently. 

“God  forbid  that  he  be  what  we  suspect  him  of 
being!”  he  murmured. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  night  was  dark  and  the  streets  deserted 
when  the  three  men  left  the  house  of  the 
Vicar-Apostolic  and  repaired  toward  the 
Cathedral.  The  sharp  outlines  of  houses  and 
trees  were  distinctly  silhouetted  against  the  last 
faint  flush  of  twilight  but,  as  the  two  priests  and 
the  layman  waited  impatiently  in  the  darker 
shadow  of  the  Basilica,  even  this  dim  aftermath 
of  the  sunset  faded  slowly  away,  and  darkness, 
black  and  impenetrable,  settled  over  the  city. 

From  the  direction  of  the  marshy  St.  Roch  flats, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles,  came  floating  the 
booming  grumble  of  countless  bull-frogs,  their 
deeper  voices  bassing  the  cadenced  hum  of  the 
nearer  mosquitoes.  A  whip-poor-will  poured 
forth  its  eerie  lament  from  the  hospital  gardens, 
while  softened  by  the  distance,  the  shrill  bark  of  a 
dog  sounded  from  the  wooded  shore  of  Point 
Levis,  across  the  St.  Lawrence. 

On  three  sides  of  the  square  in  front  of  the 
church  the  dim  lights  from  unshuttered  windows 
pierced  the  gloom,  and  an  occasional  belated  pe¬ 
destrian  hurried  homewards,  fearful  lest  the 
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poisonous  properties  of  the  night  air  afflict  him 
with  a  ‘  ‘  calenture.  ’  ’ 

The  lights,  one  by  one,  disappeared  as  the  hour 
of  nine  drew  near,  for  the  early  inhabitants  of  this 
continent  had  little  with  which  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves  once  night  had  fallen,  and  retired  early. 
Secular  books  were  frowned  upon  by  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  and,  though  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  inhabitants  of  New  France 
wras  much  less  than  that  of  the  colonies'  to  the 
south,  little  indiscriminate  reading  was  indulged 
in.  The  harmless  amusements  of  a  later  age  were 
considered  too  frivolous  and  worldly  for  a  Christ¬ 
ian  people,  and  pious  meditation  and  constant 
prayer  were  urged  upon  the  long-suffering 
habitants  by  Laval  and  his  Jesuit  cures. 

In  the  deeper  shadows  of  the  buttressed  wall 
the  three  men  silently  awaited  the  advent  of  the 
conspirators.  In  his  note  Jolicoeur  had  been  ex¬ 
plicit  in  explaining  to  Chauvain  just  where  he  was 
to  meet  the  bearer  of  the  money,  and,  whenever 
an  itinerant  wanderer  approached  their  hidden  re¬ 
treat,  the  three  crouched  closer  to  the  wall. 

Finally,  cautious  footsteps  could  be  heard  ap¬ 
proaching  the  designated  corner  of  the  Basilica, 
and  the  waiting  men  stiffened  with  anticipation. 
A  figure,  dimly  seen  by  the  interested  watchers, 
moved  slowly  toward  them  and  then  halted.  For 
a  moment  Etienne  thought  that  they  were  dis¬ 
covered,  but  his  fears  were  allayed  when  the 
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stranger  coughed  several  times  and  then  started 
pacing  slowly  up  and  down. 

Came  the  soft  patter  of  other  feet  from  out  the 
darkness  and  a^second  figure  drew  near  the  first. 

“Is  it  you,  Father?”  gently  whispered  a 
feminine  voice  and,  at  the  sound,  Etienne  started 
in  surprise  and  felt  Laval  grow  tense  beside  him. 

“It  is  I,  daughter,”  came  the  reply  in  Chau- 
vain’s  voice,  and  a  gasp  of  startled  recognition 
almost  revealed  the  presence  of  the  bishop  to  the 
unwitting  priest. 

“I  have  brought  the  money,  Father,”  said  the 
girl.  “Pierre  Langlois  has  told  you  that  the  last 
of  his  consignment  of  brandy  is  now  safely  stowed 
away  on  the  boat  for  transportation  to  Trois 
Rivieres  and  Montreal.  I  have  here  the  thousand 
livres  which  you  demanded  for  the  twenty-five 
barrels.” 

“You  are  a  good  girl,  Hortense,”  was  the 
unctuous  remark  of  the  priest.  “I  will  speak  to 
the  Vicar-Apostolic  about  you,  so  that  you  may  be 
given  a  position  in  the  Hotel-Dieu  more  com¬ 
mensurate  to  your  abilities  than  the  distasteful 
one  you  now  hold.  ’  ’ 

“Thank  you,  Father,”  was  the  prim  reply  of 
Hortense  Dubois,  and  one  felt  that  her  hands  were 
piously  folded  in  front  of  her  and  that  her  eyes 
were  modestly  downcast. 

Etienne  felt  himself  rudely  brushed  to  one  side 
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as  Laval  furiously  strode  out  of  the  niche  in  which 
he  was  hidden  and  confronted  the  guilty  pair. 

“Well,  monsieur!”  began  Chauvain  in  an  in¬ 
dignant  tone  of  voice.  “What  is  your  wish?” 

“Only  this,  Monsieur  Chauvain,”  answered  the 
bishop  witheringly,  accentuating  the  civil  title, 
“that  you  return  immediately  to  the  seminary  and 
await  my  pleasure  in  your  cubicle,  while  I  under¬ 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  have  you  defrocked 
and  sent  back  to  France!” 

At  the  sound  of  his  superior’s  voice  the  tall  form 
of  Chauvain  perceptibly  wilted  and  Hortense  gave 
a  shrill  little  shriek  of  dismay. 

“You,  woman!”  cried  Laval  in  a  fury,  turning 
toward  the  cowering  figure  of  Hortense.  “Get 
you  gone!  Do  not  again  attempt  to  enter  the 
doors  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  nor  to  attend  any  further 
meetings  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Family. 
Were  it  not  for  the  good  name  of  that  devoted 
body,  I  would  unhesitatingly  excommunicate  you ! 
Begone!” 

The  woman  slunk  away  into  the  darkness,  and 
as  her  slim  form  merged  into  the  night,  Chau¬ 
vain  fell  to  his  knees,  and  raised  his  bony  hands 
in  supplication  to  the  bishop. 

“Monsignor!”  he  cried  beseechingly.  “I  pray 
you — !  ’  ’ 

Laval  stood  rigid,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
the  seminary,  which  lay  only  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  Cathedral.  It  was  not  so  dark 
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that  the  shaking  priest  could  not  see  the  stern  in¬ 
dex,  and  he  tremulously  rose  to  his  feet  and 
tottered  weakly  toward  the  building. 

The  three  men  listened  until  the  sound  of  the 
wretched  man’s  footsteps  died  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Then  Laval  addressed  his  companions. 

“You  will  say  nothing  to  any  person  of  what 
has  occurred  to-night,  Brother  Jolicoeur,”  he 
grimly  commanded,  then,  turning  to  Etienne,  he 
said,  “And  you,  monsieur,  may  I  have  your  word 
that  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to-night  will 
be  divulged  to  no  one?’’ 

“Best  assured,  Monsignor,’’  replied  the  young 
man,  “that  no  word  of  this  unfortunate  affair 
will  be  breathed  by  me  to  a  single  soul.’’ 

Laval  bowed  his  head. 

“I  thank  you,’’  he  said— and  was  gone. 

For  a  long  time  after  Chauvain’s  mysterious 
disappearance — during  the  time  that  he  was 
prisoner  in  the  seminary  awaiting  a  ship  for 
France — the  townfolk  idly  speculated  as  to 
whither  he  had  gone,  and  wonderingly  discussed 
amongst  themselves  the  comparative  freedom  they 
now  enjoyed  since  the  meddlesome  old  busy-body 
had  ceased  his  interminable  and  petty  persecu¬ 
tions. 

The  strange  behaviour  of  Hortense  Dubois,  too, 
caused  people  to  talk.  She  was  seen  no  longer  in 
the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Family  saw  her  nevermore,  and  the  companions 
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with  whom  she  chose  to  consort  were,  by  the  rigid 
standards  of  those  days,  questionable. 

Etienne  endeavoured  for  another  week  to  see 
Jacqueline,  but  with  no  more  success  than  had 
formerly  rewarded  his  efforts.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  upon  the  Vicar-Apostolic  and  request 
his  permission  to  speak  with  his  niece.  To  his 
request  Laval  absolutely  refused  to  accede,  and 
Etienne,  after  fruitlessly  waiting  in  Quebec  for 
another  two  days  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching  a 
glimpse  of  his  beloved,  returned  to  Crevecoeur  and 
concocted  scheme  after  scheme  for  wresting  her 
from  her  guardian  and  making  her  his  wife,  each 
of  which  he  subsequently  rejected  as  worthless. 

The  warm  days  of  May  gave  way  to  the  warmer 
ones  of  June;  the  face  of  the  countryside  was 
changed,  and  again  the  lazy  hum  of  bees,  the 
shrill  drone  of  the  cicada,  and  the  flower-scented 
breezes  of  summer  came  into  their  own. 

In  Quebec  Laval  still  railed  impotently  against 
the  brandy  traffic  but  his  fulminations  were  gen¬ 
erally  received  with  ill-concealed  derision.  At 
length  the  bishop,  mitred  and  stoled,  crosier  in 
hand,  went  in  procession  with  all  his  clergy  to  the 
cathedral,  where,  after  a  moving  discourse  on  the 
evil  effect  of  the  brandy  traffic  on  the  bodies  and 
souls  of  the  natives,  he  read  a  general  sentence  of 
excommunication  against  all  who  should  persist 
in  carrying  it  on.  The  anathema  thus  solemnly 
enunciated,  while  it  comprehended  within  its 
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sweep  tlie  governor  and  chief  civil  functionaries, 
fell  still-horn  from  the  episcopal  chair  as  regarded 
the  traffickers  themselves ;  all  of  which  served 
only  to  bring  the  church  into  deeper  discredit  and, 
for  a  season,  much  diminished  its  legitimate  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  minds  of  men  in  general. 

The  ecclesiastic  position  was  fast  becoming 
chaotic.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  earnest 
protestations  were  sent  to  France  by  the  im¬ 
portant  men  of  the  colony,  demanding  the  Vicar- 
Apostolic ’s  recall.  These  must  have  had  some 
weight  at  court,  for  Laval  found  it  expedient  to 
arrange  for  his  return  to  France  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  what  he  had  done.  Accordingly  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  leave  Quebec  during  the  early  part 
of  August,  1662,  and  his  niece,  who  was  to  have 
left  the  country  during  the  spring  or  early  sum¬ 
mer,  stayed  in  Canada  until  he  sailed,  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Despite  the  unmasking  of  Chauvain  and  his 
natural  suspicions  of  Madame  de  Roberval,  who 
had,  in  a  measure,  connived  in  the  unfrocked 
priest’s  villainy,  Laval  kept  his  ward  under  the 
care  of  the  old  woman  until  well  on  into  the  sum¬ 
mer  when,  owing  to  his  increasing  doubts  as  to  the 
woman’s  worthiness,  he  took  Jacqueline  from  her 
and  lodged  her  in  the  house  of  another  of  his 
parishoners. 
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Madame  du  Poncet  lived  in  the  Lower  Town, 
not  far  from  the  house  of  Abraham  Martin  and, 
within  a  few  days  of  her  arrival  at  her  new 
quarters,  Jacqueline  dropped  a  note  from  her 
window  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished  ex¬ 
pilot. 

“-For  Etienne!”  she  whispered  with  her  finger 
laid  aside  her  lips  as  the  old  man  looked  up  at  her. 

“Do  you  live  here  now,  mademoiselle?”  he 
whispered  to  the  girl,  who,  half-concealed  in  the 
gloom  of  her  window,  frowned  warningly  upon 
him. 

“Yes,”  she  replied  with  a  nervous  glance  over 
her  shoulder.  “But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  caught 
speaking  to  you,  monsieur.  Please  bring  me  an 
answer  any  night  after  nine  of  the  clock.  I  will 
be  waiting  for  you  here.” 

Martin  scratched  his  head  wonderingly  and  went 
his  way,  and  next  day  Etienne  was  in  receipt  of 
the  letter  with  which  Jacqueline  had  entrusted 
their  mutual  friend. 

It  told  him  of  her  present  abiding-place  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  that  they  might  be  together  soon ; 
but,  most  important  of  all,  Jacqueline  told  him  in 
her  letter  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
her  embarkation  from  Quebec  during  the  second 
week  in  August. 

“If  I  sail  away  and  never  see  thee  more,”  she 
wrote,  “I  will  die.  I  cannot  live  without  thee! 
The  months  since  I  last  heard  thy  voice  have 
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seemed  like  years  in  tlie  passing!  Send  me  word, 
beloved,  by  Maitre  Martin,  that  thon  wilt  follow 
me  across  the  ocean — otherwise  I  will  not  live  to 
see  the  shores  of  France !  ’  ’ 

Etienne’s  eyes  grew  dim  as  he  read  the  loving 
missive,  and  he  swore  an  oath  that  if  he  had  to 
follow  her  to  the  end  of  the  earth  he  would  make 
Jacqueline  de  Montmorenci  his  wife.  In  the  reply 
to  her  note,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  faithful 
Martin,  he  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  told  her 
that,  if  she  could  slip  away  from  the  house  in 
which  she  was  imprisoned  at  any  time,  he  would 
arrange  to  meet  her  at  a  place  of  her  own  choosing. 

But  June  drew  to  a  close  and  the  hot  month  of 
July  passed  into  oblivion  before  Etienne  received 
further  word  from  Jacqueline.  Through  the  long, 
hot  days  of  the  summer  he  had  endeavoured  to 
occupy  himself  with  the  management  of  his  estate, 
varying  the  monotony  by  making  weekly  visits  to 
the  city  on  the  faint  chance  that  he  might  have  the 
good  fortune  to  see  or  speak  to  his  betrothed. 
Finally,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  he  re¬ 
ceived  word  of  her  through  Pere  Jolicoeur. 

“I  spent  the  past  two  days  in  the  city,”  said  the 
priest  as  he  wiped  his  streaming  brow.  “I  made 
my  report  to  the  bishop — for  you  know  I  have 
been  appointed  itinerant  cure  to  the  settlement 
around  Ville  Marie— and,  as  I  was  leaving  the 
Cathedral  on  Sunday  morning,  I  passed  Mme.  du 
Poncet  and  Mile,  de  Montmorenci.  I  saluted  the 
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two  ladies  and  was  about  to  pass  on  when  the 
younger  one  stumbled  and  fell  and,  as  I  picked 
her  up,  she  whispered  into  my  ear,  “Tell  Etienne 
that  I  go  aboard  the  ‘Bonhomme  Nicholas’  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  next  and  that  the  fleet  sails  for  France 
at  daybreak  on  the  following  morning.  ’  ’  She  then 
apologized  profusely  for  her  awkwardness,  so  that 
Mme.  du  Poncet  could  hear  her,  and  tripped  for¬ 
ward  to  rejoin  her  waiting  duenna.” 

The  two  men  were  leaning  over  the  fence  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  broad  St.  Lawrence  and  the  day 
was  just  such  another  one  as  that,  exactly  one  year 
before,  on  which  Etienne  had  succumbed  to  “the 
sickness”. 

“How  did  she  look,  Father1?”  asked  Etienne 
eagerly,  regarding  his  friend  with  rapt  expression. 

“Her  face  was  pale,”  answered  the  priest,  “and 
methought  she  did  not  look  well.  ’Tis  hard,  at  her 
age,  to  be  shut  up  all  day  in  a  gloomy  house,  with 
no  one  for  company  save  an  old,  doddering  wo¬ 
man.  ”  " 

Etienne  looked  across  the  water  toward  the 
fleet  of  ocean-going  vessels  which  were  so  soon  to 
set  sail  down  the  river.  Largest  of  them  all,  the 
“Bonhomme  Nicolas”  stood  out  prominently  and 
Etienne  sighed  wistfully  as  he  gazed  upon  her 
graceful  lines. 

“The  fleet  sails  with  the  tide  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,”  he  mused.  “She  goes  aboard  the  night  be- 
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fore.  To-day  is  Tuesday — ”  He  turned  to  the 
priest.  “Will  you  take  a  note  to  her?”  he  asked. 

J olieoeur  raised  his  hands  in  a  helpless  gesture. 

“I  cannot,”  he  said.  “I  return  to  Quebec  to¬ 
night  and  leave  for  Montreal  to-morrow  morning. 
I  will  not  be  back  again  in  Quebec  until  the  New 
Year.” 

Etienne  sighed  despondently. 

“That  Laval — !”  he  began  angrily.  “That 
Laval — !”  He  stopped  and  grunted  an  apology 
to  the  sadly  smiling  priest,  and  turned  toward  the 
house. 

Pere  Jolicoeur’s  promise  was  to  gain  access  to 
mademoiselle  and  give  the  instruction  to  watch 
for  her  lover  as  she  made  her  way  to  the  departing 
vessel.  With  this  slim  comfort  Etienne  had  to  be 
content  and  he  awaited  with  impatience  the  dawn 
of  the  Sabbath,  when,  by  means  which  were  not  yet 
determined,  he  intended  to  speak  to  Jacqueline. 

The  week  was  a  long  one.  To  Etienne,  already 
worn  by  months  of  passionate  yearning,  it  seemed 
interminable.  But  at  last  the  Sabbath  dawned 
and  he  set  out  for  Quebec,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  servants. 

There  was  much  bustle  and  noise  along  the 
waterfront  all  through  the  long,  hot  Sunday,  and 
before  the  passengers  for  the  homeward-bound 
vessels  were  ready  to  depart,  crowds  of  curious 
townsfolk  were  gathered  by  the  river,  and  there 
was  much  laughter  and  badinage  betAveen  them 
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and  the  bronzed  sailors  who  were  busy  with  water- 
casks,  luggage  and  stores. 

In  the  morning  the  bishop  had  held  a  farewell 
service  in  the  Cathedral,  which  was  attended  by 
practically  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  and, 
under  Laval’s  parting  diatribe,  the  governor  had 
writhed  uncomfortably  in  his  seat.  His  sermon  of 
invective  against  the  secular  powers  and  the 
brandy  traffic  fell  on  deaf  ears  so  far  as  Etienne 
was  concerned,  for  arriving  late  and  seating  him¬ 
self  well  toward  the  back  of  the  church,  he  was 
conscious  only  of  the  presence  of  Jacqueline. 
When  the  service  was  over,  he  tried  to  catch  her 
eyes  as  she  left  the  cathedral  but  in  the  mass  of 
thronging  people  he  was  not  seen. 

On  his  departure  that  evening,  shortly  before 
sundown,  Laval  was  accorded  the  highest  honours 
that  the  governor  could  give  him.  A  richly  dec¬ 
orated  sedan,  the  only  one  in  the  colony,  was  of¬ 
fered  him  for  his  trip  from  the  Cathedral  to  the 
river,  but  the  bishop  declined  the  courtesy  and 
walked,  at  the  head  of  his  priests,  accompanied 
by  an  escort  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison.  The 
governor  himself  followed  Laval ,  and,  by  the 
warmth  of  his  allocution  to  the  ecclesiastic,  which 
received  equally  courteous  response  from  the 
Vicar-Apostolic,  one  would  have  thought  that 
these  two  men  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

Jacqueline,  white-faced  and  nervous,  darted 
glances  to  right  and  left  as  she  accompanied  her 
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uncle  toward  the  strand,  hut  nowhere  did  she  see 
her  lover.  She  heard  his  name  mentioned  several 
times  as  the  sympathetic  townsfolk,  who  were  all 
cognizant  of  the  romance,  discussed  her  departure 
amongst  themselves,  but,  even  though  she  delayed 
stepping  into  the  small  boat  which  was  to  take  her 
to  the  “Bonhomme  Nicolas”  until  the  latest  pos¬ 
sible  moment,  no  sight  of  her  errant  suitor  glad¬ 
dened  her  tear-misted  eyes. 

She  took  her  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  boat,  im¬ 
mediately  behind  her  uncle.  Two  rough-dressed 
seamen  propelled  the  craft  toward  the  towering 
“Bonhomme”,  one  of  whom,  seated  directly  be¬ 
hind  her,  was  unconscionably  clumsy  in  handling 
his  oar,  and  twice  splashed  her  with  water. 

But  Jacqueline  was  too  miserable  to  care  for 
the  slight  wetting  that  the  man’s  clumsiness  had 
caused  her  and  she  leaned  dejectedly  forward, 
gazing  so  pitiably  toward  the  receding  shore  that 
her  one  eager  watcher  was  moved  to  the  heart  with 
compassion — and  delight. 

“Jacqueline!”  whispered  a  voice  behind  her, 
and  she  started,  not  so  much  for  the  fresh  deluge 
that  accompanied  the  word,  but  because  the  voice 
was  Etienne’s. 

“Just  keep — looking  ahead — of  you — !”  caut¬ 
ioned  the  seigneur  in  a  nervous  whisper,  for  he 
was  afraid  that  his  bungling  attempts  at  rowing 
would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  thoughtful  pre¬ 
late  in  front  of  him ;  but  he  need  not  have  worried 
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— Laval’s  mind  was  too  well  occupied  by  the 
surging  thoughts  that  harrassed  it  to  be  much 
troubled  by  the  clumsiness  of  an  unskillful  boat¬ 
man.  But  Jacqueline,  resisting  the  almost  over¬ 
powering  impulse  to  look  back  at  her  disguised 
lover,  could  scarce  restrain  her  eager  joy. 

“Be  on  the — qui  vive — to-morrow  morning — !’’ 
counselled  Etienne  in  a  low  voice,  timing  the 
words  to  the  impulses  of  his  unwieldy  oar. 
“Look  for  me — as  you  pass — the  upper  end — of 
the  island.  My  kerchief — will  be — the  sign!’’ 

The  dark  mass  of  the  huge  ship  towered  over 
them  and  Etienne ’s  further  attention  was  occupied 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  his  oar  from  snapping 
in  two  against  the  stout  side  of  the  vessel.  The 
two  passengers  disembarked  and  the  little  boat 
made  way  for  other  craft,  following  that  of  the 
bishop,  in  one  of  which  was  seated  the  disconso¬ 
late  Chauvain. 

Different  far  from  what  it  had  been  but  a  mom¬ 
ent  before  was  Jacqueline’s  mien,  as  she  lightly 
ascended  the  rope  ladder  which  stretched  down 
the  ship ’s  side,  and,  as  from  the  deck  she  watched 
the  little  boat  erratically  moving  toward  the  shore, 
her  lips  parted  in  a  murmured  prayer  and,  with 
new-found  hope  in  her  heart,  she  turned  and  re¬ 
joined  her  uncle. 

Etienne  that  night  drove  back  to  Crevecoeur  and 
immediately  on  arriving,  retired.  Long  before  the 
dawning  he  was  up  and  dressed  in  his  disguise  of 
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the  evening  before  which,  thanks  to  Maitre  Martin, 
he  had  been  able  to  obtain  without  difficulty,  and, 
after  a  hasty  breakfast,  set  off  afoot  for  the  river. 

His  path  led  through  the  fields  and  forest,  and 
the  grass-grown  lanes  were  sodden  with  dew.  His 
lantern,  which  barely  lighted  the  path  ahead  of 
him,  cast  grotesque  and  fearful  shadows  of  his 
legs  on  the  encircling  foliage  as  he  walked  and, 
every  little  while,  some  small  animal  scuttled  fear¬ 
fully  out  of  his  way. 

After  a  steady  half-hour’s  walk,  he  finally 
emerged  from  the  forest  and  stepped  out  upon  the 
flat,  sandy  beach  where,  well  drawn  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  tide,  lay  a  small,  flat-bottomed  fishing 
boat. 

The  tide  was  coming  in  and  had  not  yet  reached 
its  flood  when  Etienne  calmly  seated  himself  on 
the  sand  with  his  back  against  the  boat  to  await 
the  ebb.  Mosquitoes  buzzed  around  his  unprotect¬ 
ed  head  in  hordes  and,  after  lighting  a  pipe  of  to¬ 
bacco  and  blowing  out  the  lantern,  he  puffed  great 
clouds  of  smoke  into  the  montionless  air  against 
the  insect  pests. 

Over  the  silent  river  gleamed  the  riding  lights 
of  the  vessels  at  anchor,  while  here  and  there  on 
the  face  of  the  grim  rock  behind  them  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  pin-points  of  illumination  bore  them  com¬ 
pany.  The  stars,  though  paling  under  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  dawn,  still  twinkled  brilliantly  in  the 
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heavens  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  their 
calm  reflection  in  the  inky  water. 

In  the  east  the  low-lying  clouds  gradually  be¬ 
came  suffused  with  a  pinky  flush ;  the  lights  aboard 
the  fleet  became  dimmed  under  the  aura  of  com¬ 
ing  day,  and  the  sound  of  falling  blocks,  the  shouts 
of  men,  growing  in  intensity  and  frequence,  float¬ 
ed  over  the  water  to  the  interested  listener  on  the 
Beauport  shore.  He,  noting  at  last  that  the  tide 
was  about  to  turn,  emptied  his  glowing  pipe  on 
the  sand,  righted  the  light  fishing  boat  and  shoved 
it  slowly  into  the  water.  For  a  while  he  sat 
motionless  in  the  tiny  craft,  allowing  it  to  float 
wheresoever  it  willed,  but  as  soon  as  he  felt  the 
gradual  drag  of  the  ebb  tide,  he  placed  his  oars  in 
position  and  awkwardly  propelled  his  unfamiliar 
craft  toward  the  distant  point  of  Orleans. 

#  #  #  #_ 

Jacqueline  was  up  and  dressed  long  before  there 
was  any  other  sign  of  life  aboard  the  vessel,  save 
for  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  stand  watch. 
Making  no  noise  whatever,  she  quietly  ascended 
the  steep  companionway,  came  out  onto  the  deck 
and  walked  to  the  bow,  where,  hidden  among 
the  ropes  and  cluttered  paraphernalia  of  the  ship’s 
gear,  she  awaited  the  dawn. 

On  the  other  ships  of  the  fleet  dim  shapes  moved 
hither  and  yon,  and,  as  daybreak  drew  near,  more 
and  more  the  lights  appeared  on  the  different  ves¬ 
sels,  and  J acqueline  shivered — not  so  much  chilled 
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by  the  vapour  that  was  rising  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  as  the  dread  uncertainty  of  what  the 
future  held  for  her. 

In  her  mind  there  was  little  doubt  as  to  what 
Etienne  contemplated  doing.  That  he  intended 
that  she  leave  her  uncle  and  fly  with  him  was  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  she  determined  that,  come  what  may,  she 
would  do  as  he  bade  her.  That  her  abduction  from 
the  vessel  in  the  face  of  several  hundred  people 
would  be  a  hazardous  undertaking  she  well  knew, 
but  such  was  her  faith  in  Etienne  that  she  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  outcome  of  the  attempt, 
and  she  had  already  packed  the  few  small  articles 
which  she  intended  taking  with  her  should  her 
flight  be  successful,  in  a  small  leathern  bag  which 
lay  hidden  beneath  an  anchor  fluke  on  the  main 
deck. 

A  small  light  twinkled  unsteadily  on  the  distant 
Beauport  shore  and  she  regarded  it  impassively 
before  it  disappeared,  little  thinking  that  it  was 
carried  by  her  lover,  or  that  he  at  that  moment 
was  regarding  the  “Bonhomme  Nicolas”  with 
eager  eyes. 

As  the  sun  neared  its  rising  the  various  objects 
near  and  far  became  visible,  and  the  bay  and  city 
of  Quebec  sprang  into  sudden  life.  From  both 
shores  of  the  river  now  darted  canoes,  manned 
by  friendly  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  the  savages 
gazing  delightedly  upon  the  huge  ships  which 
towered  from  the  water  far  above  them. 
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On  shore  countless  spirals  of  smoke  were  circl¬ 
ing  upwards  from  many  chimneys  as  the  sleepy 
goodwives  of  the  settlement  prepared  the  morning 
meal,  and  the  dark  plumes,  reaching  the  level  of 
the  top  of  the  rock,  spread  out  and  united  with 
the  other  waftings  in  making  a  cloudy  blanket 
which  completely  covered  the  city.  A  gentle 
breeze,  rising  from  the  west,  soon  tore  this 
nebulous  haze  into  tatters  and,  at  the  first  sign 
of  wind,  the  activity  aboard  the  now  teeming  ships 
was  redoubled. 

Sails  were  unfurled  on  every  side;  a  cannon 
boomed  from  the  “Bonhomme  Nicolas”,  and  the 
salute  was  answered  from  the  fort ;  then,  with  the 
bishop’s  ship  in  the  van,  the  fleet  slowly  started 
down  the  river,  amidst  the  cheers  and  huzzas  of 
their  crews  and  passengers,  and  the  shouts  of 
those  left  behind  sounded  ever  fainter  across  the 
widening  stretch  of  water. 

The  ships  moved  slowly  with  the  wind,  for  the 
breeze  was  able  to  do  little  more  than  fill  the  sails, 
but  the  tide  was  now  running  free  and  the 
fortified  rock  drew  steadily  astern. 

Jacqueline  stood  at,  her  post  in  the  bow  of  the 
vessel  eagerly  scanning  the  water  ahead  of  her 
and,  as  the  “Bonhomme”  crept  slowly  past  the 
shallows  of  the  St.  Charles,  her  uncle  walked  for¬ 
ward  and  stood  beside  her. 

“Thou  wilt  be  happier  in  France,  my  child,”  he 
remarked,  in  a  tone  gentler  than  he  had  ever  used 
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to  her  before.  “Thou  wast  not  horn  to  serve  the 
Church,”  he  sadly  declared,  “and  perhaps  I 
seemed  unduly  severe  in  taking  the  stand  I  did, 
but  I  could  not  do  otherwise ;  I  looked  upon 
Monsieur  St.  Denis  as  little  better  than  a  heretic.” 

Jacqueline  looked  up  at  her  uncle. 

“Do  you  still  consider  him  in  that  light?”  she 
asked  him. 

“In  the  eyes  of  a  churchman  the  young  man’s 
character  leaves  much  to  be  desired,”  answered 
Laval:  “but  I  think  now  that  perhaps  I  judged 
him  a  little  too  harshly.” 

‘  ‘  Then  why  could  you  not  have  allowed  me  to  see 
him  before  I  left  Quebec?”  asked  Jacqueline  bit¬ 
terly.  “It  would  have  lessened  my  unhappiness 
had  I  known  that  I  was  going  to  be  able  to  bid  him 
farewell.  ’  ’ 

Laval  sighed  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  as 
he  turned  away. 

“It  would  not  have  done,  Jacqueline,”  he  said. 
“The  dignity  of  my  calling  forbade  it.” 

The  girl’s  eyes  followed  the  gaunt  figure  and  a 
fleeting  expression  of  remorse  and  affection 
momentarily  clouded  them.  Then,  with  a  sigh, 
she  resumed  her  watch  on  the  river  ahead. 

The  wooded  and  vine-clad  shores  of  the  Island 
of  Orleans  slowly  took  form,  and  on  the  shore  be¬ 
low  the  little  white  cluster  that  was  Beauport,  the 
beautiful  cataract  of  the  Montmorenci  could  be 
seen.  The  whole  picture,  in  the  early  morning 
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sun,  was  one  such  as  is  given  few  mortals  to 
witness,  hut  Jacqueline  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  beauties  of  the  scene  for,  far  below  them  she 
descried  a  boat,  a  small  dot  on  the  blue  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  occupant  of  the  small  craft  was  rowing  in  a 
leisurely  manner  up  stream,  his  strokes  being  just 
sufficient  to  keep  his  boat  abreast  of  the  ebbing 
current.  His  manner  of  handling  the  oars  called 
forth  a  certain  amount  of  caustic  comment  from 
those  sailors  who  watched  him,  but  his  very 
clumsiness  convinced  Jacqueline  that  it  could  be 
none  other  than  Etienne.  Capable  of  doing  most 
things  well,  she  knew  that  he  was  very  inex¬ 
perienced  in  matters  nautical — as  indeed  she  had 
been  made  aware  the  night  before  when  he  had 
assisted  in  rowing  her  to  the  ship. 

“The  idiot  will  be  run  down  if  he  persists  in 
keeping  that  course,”  observed  a  homeward- 
bound  merchant  of  the  city  as  he  regarded 
Etienne’s  efforts  to  keep  his  boat  pointed  toward 
the  “Bonhomme”. 

“He  is  not  an  idiot!”  retorted  Jacqueline 
angrily  to  the  astonished  merchant,  nevertheless 
her  heart  leaped  to  her  mouth  at  the  thought  that 
he  might  be  in  danger. 

The  man  who  had  made  the  unfortunate  remark 
gaped  in  amazement  at  the  girl  and  then  quietly 
withdrew,  stroking  his  chin,  a  look  of  apologetic 
wonder  on  his  startled  face. 
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Gradually  the  ships  slipped  down  the  river  until 
the  Island  of  Orleans  lay  but  a  short  distance  off 
the  port  bow  of  the  leading  ship.  The  small  fish¬ 
ing  boat  with  its  solitary  occupant  drew  gradually 
closer  and,  as  the  “Bonhomme  Nicolas”  appeared 
to  be  about  to  pass  him,  Etienne  stood  up  in  the 
boat  and,  untying  the  scarlet  kerchief  from  about 
his  neck,  waved  it  frantically  in  the  air.  The 
captain  of  the  vessel  shouted  an  imperative  order 
to  his  sailors  and,  turning  the  wheel,  swung  the 
ship  about. 

“Nom  d’un  nom!”  he  shouted  angrily  to  the 
boatman,  who  had  now  turned  his  small  craft  and 
was  rowing  frantically  toward  the  ship.  “Why 
can  you  not  take  an  extra  day  and  board  the  ship 
at  Quebec?  This  is  the  last  time  I  ever  stop  my 
ship  in  mid-channel  for  a  passenger !  It  was  the 
same  last  trip— and  the  trip  before!” 

And  he  continued  grumbling,  as  is  the  way  of 
sea  captains  the  world  over,  at  any  interruption 
to  the  smooth  order  of  their  plans ;  but  he  ordered 
a  ladder  swung  over  the  side  and  his  order  was 
promptly  executed. 

With  much  splashing  and  clumsy  manoeuvre 
Etienne  brought  his  boat  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
and,  holding  tight  to  it,  looked  up.  Jacqueline, 
who,  at  first  sight  of  the  kerchief,  had  retrieved 
her  leathern  bag,  edged  her  way  through  the 
crowd  that  was  standing  around  the  top  of  the 
ladder.  Before  any  of  the  spell-bound  crew  or 
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passengers  could  interfere,  she  leaned  over  the 
side,  dropped  her  bag  in  the  boat,  and  then  climb¬ 
ing  swiftly  over  the  rail,  was  half  way  down  the 
ladder  before  the  dazed  captain  gave  the  com¬ 
mand  to  pull  it  up. 

But  it  was  too  late. 

Before  anything  could  be  done,  the  girl  was  in 
the  boat  and  Etienne  had  shoved  it  way  from  the 
larger  vessel,  and  was  soon  making  his  zig-zag 
way  toward  the  head  of  the  island. 

From  the  vessel  behind  them  came  shouts  and 
angry  gesticulations.  Laval  could  be  seen  making 
frantic  efforts  to  induce  the  captain  to  pursue  the 
fugitives ;  but  that  officer,  shaking  a  worried  head, 
pointed  over  the  side  and  walked  over  to  the 
wheel.  Etienne  well  knew  that  the  deep  sea 
mariner  would  never  leave  the  safety  of  the  chan¬ 
nel  for  the  treacherous  shallows  at  the  head  of  the 
island;  nevertheless,  in  case  a  boat  should  be 
lowered  in  pursuit,  he  laid  to  his  oars  and  was 
soon  out  of  danger. 

The  “Bonhomme  Nicolas”  slowly  turned  in  the 
channel  and  resumed  her  course  downstream,  and 
as  she  slowly  sailed  away,  Etienne  rose  in  the  boat 
and  cheerily  waved  his  kerchief  to  the  people  who 
lined  her  sides. 

The  response  was  startling. 

Their  romance  was  no  secret  to  the  people  of 
Quebec  and  the  sympathies  of  everyone  were  with 
the  unhappy  young  lovers.  So,  when  Etienne 
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waved  farewell  to  them,  his  action  brought  forth 
an  answering-  chorus  of  shouts  and  friendly  cheers 
that  vastly  astonished  the  good  folk  in  the  other 
vessels  of  the  fleet. 

One  by  one  the  vessels  passed  down  the  south¬ 
ern  channel,  between  the  island  and  the  right 
shore  of  the  river;  and  one  by  one  they  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  view  of  the  two  lovers.  As  the 
last  vessel  disappeared  behind  the  green  curtain, 
Etienne  leaned  forward  on  his  seat  and  taking  one 
of  Jacqueline’s  dainty  hands  in  his  blistered 
fingers  tenderly  raised  it  to  his  lips. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PERE  DUMESNIL,  cure  de  Beauport,  was 
slowly  riding  along  the  dusty  river  trail 
under  the  heat  of  the  August  sun,  his 
soutane  unbuttoned  and  his  hat  held  in  his  hand 
that  his  perspiring  forehead  might  get  the  benefit 
of  any  cooling  breeze  that  blew.  His  horse 
stumbled  wearily  under  his  master’s  weight  and 
sniffed  eagerly  toward  the  cool  blue  reaches  of 
the  river  whenever  an  opening  in  the  trees  dis¬ 
closed  it  to  view. 

A  tree-toad  started  its  enthusiastic  song  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  faltered,  burst  forth  afresh 
and  then,  as  though  overcome  by  "the  heat,  desisted 
and  was  still.  A  myriad  of  insects  buzzed  and 
hummed  in  pulsating  cadences,  and  that  hottest, 
most  enervating  sound  of  the  Canadian  summer, 
the  shrill,  droning  fritinancy  of  the  cicada,  filled 
the  air  with  a  delirious  vibration. 

“A  pest  on  the  heat!”  muttered  Dumesnil  at 
last,  dismounting  and  leading  his  grateful  steed 
to  the  deeper  shade  of  a  group  of  maples  and 
seating  himself  on  a  small  knoll  overlooking  the 
river.  ‘  ‘  Thou  deservest  a  rest,  Gaspard,  ’  ’  he  said, 
looking  up  and  patting  the  hot  muzzle  of  his  horse. 
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“It  has  been  a  long,  hot  ride  from  UAnge 
Gnardien.  ’  ’ 

It  had  indeed  been  a  long  ride  up  the  river  road 
from  the  isolated  settlement  of  l’Ange  Gnardien, 
at  the  lower  end  of  his  extended  parish,  and  it 
was  made  even  longer  by  the  fact  that  the  ford  on 
the  Montmorenci  was  situated  three  miles  back 
from  the  river’s  mouth.  This  added  six  hot,  dusty 
miles  to  the  actual  distance  between  l’Ange  Guard- 
ien  and  Beauport,  but  now,  with  this  seigneury 
but  half  a  league  ahead  of  him,  he  felt  that  both 
he  and  his  tired  beast  were  entitled  to  a  short  rest 
before  finishing  their  journey. 

The  cure  listlessly  contemplated  the  awkward 
rowing  of  a  boatman  who  was  approaching  the 
shore  and  his  lip  curled  in  an  amused  smile. 

“That  man  is  no  sailor,”  he  informed  his  horse, 
who  looked  riverward  with  up-pricked  ears.  “His 
technique  is  faulty,  my  Gaspard.  Heaven  help  his 
passenger  if  they  have  many  miles  to  traverse  this 
day.  The  heat  is  terrific !” 

With  interested  eyes  the  hidden  observer 
watched  the  oarsman  row  his  boat  to  shore  and 
land,  just  below  the  spot  where  he  sat  under  a 
tree  with  Gaspard ’s  bridle  in  his  hand. 

‘  ‘  Tiens !  ’  ’  muttered  Dumesnil  in  surprise  as  he 
noted  the  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  boat¬ 
man  was  regarding  his  passenger,  and  his 
astonishment  was  still  greater  when,  leaping  out 
of  the  boat,  Etienne  carried  the  girl  to  shore  and 
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pressed  his  lips  upon  hers  in  passionate  embrace. 

Under  a  stunted  tree  which  grew  just  above  the 
high-water  mark,  the  two  lovers  seated  themselves, 
when  Etienne  had  pulled  the  boat  high  and  dry  on 
the  sand  to  await  the  rise  of  the  ebbing  tide. 
Wrapped  in  each  other’s  arms  they  lay  down  on 
the  cool  shore,  while  Dumesnil,  peering  over  the 
edge  of  the  low  bank  and  supporting  himself  by 
Gaspard’s  bridle,  grew  wide-eyed  as  he  compared 
the  beauty  of  the  girl  with  the  rough  uncouthness 
of  her  companion.  He  shook  his  head  in  mystified 
wonder  and  slowly  and  quietly  made  his  way  back 
to  the  trail. 

“The  ways  of  a  woman  are  past  understand¬ 
ing,  ’  ’  he  said  to  himself  as  he  prepared  to  mount 
his  steed.  “0,  well-a-day!  The  man  may  hide  a 
gentle  heart  under  a  rough  exterior !  Come,  Gasp- 
ard !  Art  rooted  to  the  spot  ?  ’  ’ 

Three  hours  later,  having  taken  advantage  of 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  Etienne  assisted  his  fair  pas¬ 
senger  to  disembark  from  the  boat  at  the  spot 
where,  early  that  day,  he  had  watched  the  morn¬ 
ing  dawn,  and,  very  shortly  after,  the  two  tired 
and  hungry  young  people  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
meal  in  the  house  where  Jacqueline  was  soon  to 
reign  as  mistress. 

But  little  time  was  spent  on  the  estate.  There 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance  yet  to  be  under¬ 
taken  before  Jacqueline  might  spend  a  night  un¬ 
der  the  seigneurial  roof — that  of  their  early  mar- 
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riage.  Immediately  after  their  late  dinner,  two 
horses  were  saddled  and  the  happy  young  couple 
rode  up  the  road  toward  Beauport,  accompanied 
by  the  good  wishes  of  the  interested  tenants  who 
lined  the  stockade  fence  and  cheerily  bade  them 
Godspeed.  Another  contribution  was  also  made 
by  the  enthusiastic  censitaries — a  mounted  escort 
of  six  young  men,  armed  with  arquebuses,  who 
rode  at  a  respectful  distance. 

The  long  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  the 
little  cavalcade  finally  crossed  a  small  stream  and 
approached  the  walled  stockade  that  was  Beau- 
port.  The  welcoming  shouts  of  the  gate  guard 
quickly  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
flocking  about  the  entrance,  and  Giffard,  recog¬ 
nizing  his  friend  and  neighbour,  strode  forward 
through  the  throng  to  shake  his  hand. 

“Welcome,  Etienne, ’ ’  he  said  heartily.  ‘ ‘ Thrice 
welcome  to  Beauport.  I  trust  you  have  come  to 
pay  us  a  long  visit.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  smiled  at  his  friend. 

“I  crave  your  hospitality  for  the  night  only, 
friend  Jean,”  he  said.  The  fact  is,  I  have  come 
on  urgent  business: — I  wish  to  get  married!” 

Giffard  showed  his  surprise,  and  at  that  mom¬ 
ent  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady  who  was  St.  Denis’  companion.  With  a  mut¬ 
tered  apology  he  swept  his  wide-brimmed  hat  in  a 
great  circle  to  his  feet,  and  advancing  to  her  side, 
raised  Jacqueline’s  fingers  to  his  lips. 
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“A  thousand  pardons,  Mademoiselle,”  he  said 
contritely.  “The  light  is  poor  and  I  saw  only 
Monsieur  St.  Denis;  nay,  I  had  not  expected  my 
poor  house  to  be  honoured  by  so  gentle  a  guest!” 

Jacqueline  laughed  delightedly,  and  accepting 
his  proffered  arm,  descended  from  her  horse. 

“Monsieur  Giffard  is  my  very  good  friend,  and 
the  best  of  neighbours,  my  dear,”  said  Etienne, 
coming  forward.  “Mademoiselle  de  Montmor- 
enci  is  the  future  mistress  of  Crevecoeur.” 

Giffard  bowed  low. 

“M.  St.  Denis  is  to  be  congratulated  on  winning 
so  dainty  and  enchanting  a  bride,  mademoiselle,” 
he  declared.  “And  I  am  more  than  delighted  at 
the  thought  of  having  you  as  a  neighbour.  But 
come — Madame  Giffard  will  be  anxious  to  welcome 
you  to  Beauport.” 

He  turned  to  his  servants  and  bade  them  take 
care  of  the  horses  of  the  party  and  then,  having 
welcomed  the  Crevecoeur  escort  and  seen  to  their 
comfort,  accompanied  his  guests  up  the  path  to¬ 
ward  the  manor  house. 

“Pere  Dumesnil  has  had  a  hard  day’s  journey 
from  l’Ange  Guardien,”  he  remarked  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  house.  “He  is  probably  asleep  at 
the  present  moment,  but  as  soon  as  he  awakes  we 
shall  arrange  with  him  all  the  details  of  your  wed¬ 
ding  to-morrow.  In  the  meantime  we  will  have  a 
little  refreshment — and  you  can  tell  me  all  the 
news  of  Quebec.  Pere  Boisseau  will  be  here  to 
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morrow ;  but  getting  him  to  divulge  any  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  is  like  trying  to  extract  news  from 
a  clam.” 

“Pere  Boisseau!”  exclaimed  Etienne  in  alarm, 
and  Jacqueline  also  gave  a  gasp  of  dismay.  “Is 
he  coming  here  ?  ’  ’ 

“As  superior  of  the  Jesuits  he  is  taking  the 
Bishop’s  place  while  he  is  in  France,”  replied  Gif- 
fard  nonchalantly.  “By  the  way,  I  presume  that 
Monsignor  Laval  has  sailed?” 

Etienne  and  Jacqueline  stole  a  covert  glance  at 
one  another. 

“He  left  for  France  this  morning  at  dawn,” 
replied  the  former  in  as  natural  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume.  “He  will  not  return  till  next  summer.” 

‘ 1  For  which  I  am  devoutly  thankful,  ’  ’  remarked 
Giffard  with  evident  sincerity.  “The  bishop  is 
undoubtedly  sincere  in  his  views,  but  he  is  too 
intolerant  of — ” 

He  stopped  and  regarded  Jacqueline  in  sudden 
embarrassment. 

“Ma’m’selle,”  he  said  contritely,  “I  hope  I 
have  not  said  anything  to  give  offence — Your 
name — de  Montmorenci — Are  you  by  any  chance 
related  to  Monsignor  Laval?” 

“I  am  his  niece,”  was  Jacqueline’s  quiet  reply. 
“But  do  not  distress  yourself,  monsieur.  I  my¬ 
self  have  suffered  from  my  uncle’s  intolerance, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  you  but  speak  the 
truth.” 
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But  the  sieur  de  Beauport  continued  to  re¬ 
proach  himself  for  his  discourtesy  until  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Madame  Giffard  put  a  stop  to  his  pro¬ 
testations  of  apology,  and  ever  after,  when  the 
name  of  Laval  cropped  up  in  the  conversation,  he 
treated  the  subject  with  the  greatest  deference. 

The  day’s  exciting  experiences  and  the  fatigue 
incident  to  the  strain  she  had  undergone  had  told 
upon  Jacqueline,  and  shortly  after  her  arrival  at 
the  hospitable  seigneury  of  Beauport  she  retired 
to  rest.  Etienne,  however,  after  she  and  Madame 
had  disappeared  for  the  night,  smoked  pipe  after 
pipe  of  tobacco  with  his  host  and,  seated  in  the  cool 
outer  court  of  the  house,  told  him  of  all  that  had 
occurred  in  Quebec  during  the  week  past.  Of 
his  abduction  of  Jacqueline  from  the  “Bonhomme 
Nicolas”  he  said  nothing,  preferring  that  their 
escapade  be  kept  secret  until  such  time  as  they 
were  safely  married.  That  the  pilot  of  the 
“Bonhomme”  on  his  return  to  Quebec  would 
spread  the  news  abroad  he  had  little  doubt,  but  he 
hoped  that  by  that  time  Jacqueline  would  be 
mistress  of  Crevecoeur,  and  safely  beyond  the 
reach  of  ecclesiastical  interference. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  uneasiness  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  visit  of  Boisseau  on  the 
morrow.  As  a  brother  in  zeal  of  the  deposed 
Chauvain,  that  priest  looked  upon  Etienne  with 
no  kindly  eye. 
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Pere  Dumesnil,  who  joined  the  two  men  after 
the  ladies  had  retired,  and  so  had  not  yet  met 
J acqueline  de  Montmorenci,  assured  Etienne  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  would  he  no  de¬ 
lay  in  uniting  the  two  young  lovers  . 

“I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  monsieur,”  he 
said,  “that  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  is  the 
Vicar- Apostolic’s  niece.  But  I  have  received  no 
instructions  from  my  superior  that  you  two  young 
people  should  not  be  permitted  to  wed.  I  know 
you  to  be  a  man  of  means  and  intelligence,  and 
from  what  I  have  heard  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mont¬ 
morenci,  she  is  a  good  woman  and  well  worthy  of 
becoming  the  Avife  of  a  Canadian  seigneur.” 

Etienne  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the  cure’s 
remarks. 

“You  have  never  met  Mademoiselle  then,  I  take 
it?”  he  said. 

Dumesnil  shook  his  head. 

“That  is  a  pleasure  to  which  I  am  looking  for¬ 
ward  with  keen  anticipation,”  he  replied. 

But  it  was  not  pleasure  that  caused  the  worthy 
priest  to  gasp  when  he  first  caught  sight  of 
Jacqueline  the  following  morning. 

The  company  were  assembled  for  breakfast  in 
the  oak-raftered  living  room  of  the  stone  manor- 
house  and  the  three  men,  Giffard,  Dumesnil  and 
St.  Denis  were  standing  by  an  open  window  when 
the  ladies  entered  the  room.  The  two  seigneurs 
bowed  low,  and  the  cure,  his  hands  clasped  in  front 
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of  him,  lowered  his  head  in  salutation.  As  Etienne 
darted  forward  to  greet  his  betrothed,  Dumesnil, 
however,  started  in  astonishment. 

“A  delicate  flower  of  unblemished  purity, 
Father,”  remarked  Giffard  in  a  whisper  to  the 
priest  as  he  gazed  in  admiration  at  the  girl’s 
rare  beauty. 

“She  is  undoubtedly  beautiful,”  answered 
Dumesnil,  but  the  remembrance  of  when  he  had 
last  seen  her,  locked  in  the  arms  of  another  man — 
the  bearded  boatman — flashed  across  his  mind  and 
he  made  no  other  comment,  albeit  his  brow  was 
wrinkled  with  thought  as  he  noted  the  light  of 
adoration  that  shone  in  her  eyes  when  her  lover 
spoke. 

The  priest  took  little  part  in  the  spirited  con¬ 
versation  that  enlivened  the  breakfast.  He  sat 
lost  in  thought  during  the  greater  part  of  the  meal 
and  his  answers  to  remarks  addressed  him  were 
abstracted.  His  eyes  rarely  left  the  face  of  the 
young  bride-to-be,  and  his  steady  scrutiny  discon¬ 
certed  her. 

“Everything  is  in  readiness,  Father,”  an¬ 
nounced  Giffard  shortly  after  breakfast,  when  the 
party  had  risen  from  the  table.  “I  presume  that 
you  will  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  without 
delay.” 

The  cure  shook  his  head. 

“I  feel  that  the  responsibility  is  too  great, 
Monsieur  Giffard,”  he  said.  “I  must  await 
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Brother  Boisseau’s  arrival  and  seek  his  advice.” 

Etienne’s  cheeks  blanched  and  Giffard’s  eyes 
narrowed. 

“But,  Father,”  exclaimed  the  latter,  “last 
night— there  is  no  reason  why  the  marriage  should 
not  be  celebrated  this  morning  before  the  su¬ 
perior’s  arrival.” 

‘  ‘  Circumstances  of  which  I  was  ignorant  at  the 
time  have  caused  me  to  change  my  mind,”  de¬ 
clared  the  priest  firmly.  “I  can  do  nothing  until 
Boisseau  arrives.” 

“But  what  circumstances'?”  asked  Etienne 
wildly.  “Tell  me,  Father — do  they  concern  me?” 

‘  ‘  Indirectly — yes.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  looked  around  distractedly,  for  he  knew 
that  Boisseau  would  be  certain  to  forbid  the  cere¬ 
mony.  The  look  of  worry  on  Jacqueline’s  drawn 
face  goaded  him  to  desperation. 

“Is  it  because  of  anything  you  have  heard  re¬ 
garding  the  manner  in  which  I  induced  Jac — 
Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  to  accompany  me 
to  Beauport?”  he  asked  as  that  sudden  thought 
flashed  across  his  mind. 

“I  have  heard  nothing  that  would  influence  me 
either  one  way  or  another,”  answered  the  priest, 
“but  I  was  an  unwilling  witness  of  a  scene  yester¬ 
day  which  has  convinced  me  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Montmorenci  is  not  in  love  with  you,  monsieur!” 

“Not  in  love  with  me!”  echoed  Etienne  in- 
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credulously.  He  gazed  into  Jacqueline’s  horror- 
stricken  face. 

“You  must  tell  me  what  you  saw,  Father,’’  he 
said  through  tight-drawn  lips,  his  whole  frame 
shaking  with  a  frenzy  of  jealousy. 

Dumesnil  looked  at  the  girl  and  then  back  to 
Etienne. 

“I  cannot,’’  he  said.  “I  do  not  wish  to  com¬ 
promise —  ” 

Etienne  seized  the  priest  by  the  shoulders  in  a 
grip  that  made  him  wince. 

“You  will  tell  me!”  he  declared  quietly,  but 
there  was  a  deadly  menace  in  the  young  man’s 
tones  that  caused  the  cure’s  face  to  blanch.  He 
looked  appealing  toward  Jacqueline  who  was  gaz¬ 
ing  upon  her  lover  with  anguish  in  her  eyes. 

“Speak!”  commanded  Etienne,  shaking  Dumes¬ 
nil  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat.  “I  insist  upon  know¬ 
ing  what  you  saw !  ’  ’ 

Dumesnil  moistened  his  dry  lips,  and  glanced 
around  the  circle  of  horrified  faces. 

“Mademoiselle  has  been  untrue  to  you!”  he 
gasped — then,  with  a  shrill  cry  of  terror  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  dodge  the  fierce  onslaught  of  the  infur¬ 
iated  man,  for  he  saw  murder  in  his  eyes.  He 
tripped  and  fell  headlong  at  Giffard’s  feet  and 
Etienne  would  have  leaped  upon  him  had  not 
Jacqueline  suddenly  thrown  herself  between  the 
two  men. 
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“Stop,  Etienne!”  she  pleaded  hysterically.  “It 
is  all  a  grievous  mistake!  Please  let  the  good 
father  explain  what  it  was  he  saw — I  have  nothing 
to  conceal !” 

“Yes,  Etienne,”  supplemented  the  white-faced 
Gift ard,  seizing  the  raging  man  by  the  arm.  ‘  ‘  Let 
us  reason  out  this  matter  together.  Pere  Dumes- 
nil  may  be  in  error;  let  us  hear  what  he  has  to 
say.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  drew  back,  his  clenched  fist  held  as 
though  about  to  strike,  glaring  down  at  the  priest, 
who  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 

“I  was  riding  up  from  l’Ange  Guardien  yester¬ 
day,”  he  said  with  shaking  voice,  “and  I  saw 
Mademoiselle  comporting  herself  in  an  abandoned 
manner  with  a  rough  fellow  from  the  wharves — ” 

Etienne  gave  a  gasp  of  anger  and  Jacqueline 
put  a  gently  restraining  hand  upon  his  arm,  which 
was  roughly  shaken  off. 

‘  ‘  This  young  lady  and  the  boatman,  ’  ’  continued 
Dumesnil,  keeping  an  apprehensive  and  wary  eye 
upon  the  master  of  Crevecoeur,  “were  in  a  small 
boat  when  I  first  saw  them.  They  appeared  to  be 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Isle  of  Orleans, 
and  the  boatman  landed  on  the  shore,  just  op¬ 
posite  the  spot  where  the  Montmorenci  road 
curves  in  from  the  river — ” 

Etienne’s  expression  underwent  a  sudden 
change  and  his  tense  muscles  relaxed. 
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“Was  the  boatman  bearded,  and  did  he  wear  a 
red  kerchief  about  his  neck  ?  ’  ’  he  asked  weakly. 

Dumesnil  started  in  surprise. 

“He  did,”  was  the  cold  reply,  and  the  priest 
eyed  the  young  seigneur  with  suspicion,  ‘  ‘  and  im¬ 
mediately  upon  landing  both  he  and  this  young 
lady  embraced  each  other  in  the  most  ardent 
fashion!” 

The  two  young  people  gazed  open-eyed  at  the 
priest  and  then  with  one  impulse  they  turned  and 
stared  into  the  other’s  face.  Etienne’s  arms  slow¬ 
ly  extended  toward  the  girl  and,  with  a  little  sob 
of  relief,  she  flung  herself  into  them. 

Etienne’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“Forgive  me,  little  sweetheart,”  he  crooned, 
unabashed  by  the  presence  of  the  others.  “I 
might  have  known  that  Pere  Dumesnil  was  mis¬ 
taken  when  he  declared  he  saw  thee  in  the  arms 
of  another.” 

Dumesnil  snorted  his  indignation. 

“I  was  not  mistaken,  monsieur,”  he  retorted 
emphatically;  “neither  had  the  great  heat  of  the 
day  affected  my  eyesight !  I  reiterate — that  young 
woman  yesterday  acted  in  a  manner  most  familiar 
with  a  common  boatman!” 

“Yes,  yes,  Father,”  returned  Etienne  sooth¬ 
ingly.  “I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  she 
kissed  her  boatman.  I  induced  her  to  do  it.” 

“You— you — f”  gasped  Dumesnil  incredulous- 
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ly,  and  the  spell-bound  auditors  of  the  statement 
echoed  his  ejaculation  of  astonishment. 

Etienne  smiled  mischievously. 

“Yes,”  he  declared  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye. 
“I  induced  her  to  kiss  her  boatman.  But  I  did 
not  know  that  there  were  witnesses  to  the  act  or 
I  should  have  taken  better  precautions  to  ensure 
privacy.  ’  ’ 

The  priest  was  beyond  questioning  him  further. 
He  rolled  his  eyes  to  heaven  with  an  air  of  be¬ 
wildered  piety  and  then  gazed  helplessly  on  the 
smiling  pair. 

“Absit  omen!”  he  muttered  sententiously. 

Etienne  chuckled. 

‘  ‘  I  was  the  boatman,  Father,  ’  ’  he  explained,  and 
then,  to  the  amazed  cure  and  the  equally  aston¬ 
ished  Giffards,  he  told  the  story  of  the  past  two 
days;  of  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  Jacqueline 
his  message  under  the  nose  of  the  Bishop;  of  the 
girl’s  successful  escape  from  the  “Bonliomme 
Nicolas”;  and  finally,  of  their  journey  to  Creve- 
coeur,  and  from  thence  to  Beauport. 

“And  now,  Father,”  he  said  in  conclusion,  re¬ 
garding  the  perplexed  priest  with  an  expression 
of  wistful  pleading,  “may  I  have  your  forgiveness 
for  my  hasty  incivility  to  you,  and  the  assurance 
that  what  I  may  have  said  and  done  in  the  heat  of 
passion  will  not  affect  your  decision  to  marry 
us?” 
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“My  forgiveness  I  freely  grant  you,”  replied 
Dumesnil,  weakly  subsiding  into  a  chair,  “but  I 
dare  not  marry  you  now,  knowing  what  you  have 
done.  I  should  then  indeed  incur  the  full  force 
of  the  bishop’s  wrath.  Upon  my  soul,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  wiping  his  streaming  brow  with  the  edge 
of  his  gown,  “I  never  heard  of  so  extraordinary 
a  proceeding!”  He  gazed  upon  the  young  man 
with  an  expression  that  closely  resembled  ad¬ 
miration,  the  while  the  corners  of  his  lips  twitched. 

Etienne’s  face  changed  colour. 

“Father,”  he  pleaded,  his  arm  about  the 
trembling  body  of  his  sweetheart.  “You  must 
marry  us !  Boisseau  will  never  do  it,  he  hates  me ! 
Jacqueline  has  nowhere  to  turn  in  all  New  France 
but  to  me — and  I  am  responsible  for  dragging  her 
into  this!” 

Dumesnil  stroked  his  chin  and  glanced  in 
troubled  indecision  toward  Giffard. 

“He  can  only  reprimand  you,  Father,”  asserted 
the  latter  in  reply  to  the  priest’s  unspoken  ques¬ 
tion.  “It  will  be  a  year  before  he  returns  again 
to  Canada — if  he  ever  does  come  back.  He  will 
have  forgotten  his  anger  by  that  time.  ’  ’ 

Dumesnil  sadly  shook  his  head. 

“He  would  never  forget.  Were  I  a  Sulpitian  I 
would  not  hesitate  one  moment ;  but,  praise  be  to 
God,  I  am  a  member  of  a  more  holy  order. 

Monsignor  Laval  would  never  forgive  me _ 

never!” 
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He  shook  his  head  again. 

Jacqueline  looked  np  into  her  lover’s  eyes  in 
dumb  misery  and  slowly  settled  into  his  arms,  her 
face  hidden  in  her  hands  while  he,  gently  soothing 
her  with  whispered  words  of  comfort,  held  her 
closely  to  him. 

The  priest  fidgetted  and  looked  uncomfortable. 
Twice  he  essayed  to  speak  and  twice  he  smothered 
the  unspoken  words  with  a  forced  cough.  Finally, 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Jacqueline’s  misery,  he 
walked  over  to  the  unhappy  pair  and  gently  tap¬ 
ped  Etienne  on  the  shoulder. 

“I  am  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  subjecting  my¬ 
self  to  the  bishop’s  displeasure,”  he  said 
brusquely.  “I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  rather 
see  his  niece  honorably  wed  than  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  would  cast  a  smirch  upon  the  honoured 
name  of  de  Montmorenci.  ” 

Jacqueline  gave  a  low  cry  of  delight  and  Etienne 
turned  a  radiant  face  toward  the  cure.  Madame 
Giffard  hastened  away  to  gather  together  as  many 
of  the  tenants  of  the  seigneury  as  she  could  sum¬ 
mon  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  the  entire  party, 
led  by  Dumesnil  and  the  happy  young  lovers,  re¬ 
paired  toward  the  small  seigneury  chapel. 

This  was  a  small  log  structure  situated  near  the 
main  gate  of  the  stockade  and  it  crowned  a  small 
hill,  or  knoll  which  was  thickly  dotted  with  the 
stumps  of  the  firs  which  had  served  to  make  the 
stockade.  At  Giffard ’s  orders,  one  of  his  tenants 
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had  raced  to  the  chapel,  and  now  its  small  brass 
bell,  rang  joyfully  out  on  the  hot  morning  air, 
thereby  causing  pangs  of  alarm  to  all  within  ear¬ 
shot  who  were  not  aware  of  the  reason  for  its 
ringing.  On  only  two  occasions  before  had  the 
bell  sounded,  apart  from  its  regular  morning,  noon 
and  nightly  ringing  of  the  angelus,  and  on  both 
of  these  occasions  it  had  been  a  tocsin,  warning 
all  who  heard  it  that  the  Iroquois  were  at  hand. 

Half  a  mile  down  the  road  toward  Quebec  a 
pair  of  horsemen  slowly  plodded  along  toward 
Beauport,  their  mounts  covered  with  a  lathery 
perspiration,  and  they  themselves  fatigued  and 
listless  with  the  heat.  At  the  sound  of  the  clang¬ 
ing  bell  they  whipped  their  jaded  horses  into  life 
and  with  alarmed  faces,  raced  toward  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Beauport ’s  stockaded  walls. 

By  the  chapel  the  last  of  the  hurrying 
censitaries  had  congregated,  and  Etienne,  looking 
exceedingly  pale  and  nervous,  awaited  with  Gif- 
fard  for  the  two  ladies  to  make  their  appearance. 
Woman-like,  Madame  Giffard  and  the  bride-to-be 
had  repaired  to  the  little  ante-room,  or  vestry, 
where,  with  a  few  dowers,  and  some  ribbons  from 
Madame ’s  best  dress,  Jacqueline’s  sombre  cost¬ 
ume  was  transformed  into  a  dainty  toilette  more 
in  keeping  with  the  joyous  occasion  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

Pere  Dumesnil  with  an  air  of  gravity  strode 
back  and  forth  outside  the  chapel  door,  concealing 
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■with  difficulty  the  nervousness  he  felt  for  what  he 
was  about  to  do.  Etienne  fidgetted  uneasily  be¬ 
fore  the  gaze  of  two  score  admiring  peasants,  and 
listened  impatiently  to  the  words  of  counsel  that 
Giffard,  as  a  married  man,  was  imparting  to  him. 

“I  wish  they  would  hurry!”  he  blurted  at  last, 
interrupting  the  flow  of  eloquence  with  which 
Giffard  was  regaling  him. 

“They  will  not  be  long,  Etienne,”  replied  the 
other  amusedly.  “Tiens!  What  is  a  minute  or 
so  in  the  life-time  of  a  man?” 

Etienne  smiled  and  was  about  to  make  a  friend¬ 
ly  retort  when  at  that  moment  the  two  ladies  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  vestry  and,  with  the  priest  in  the 
lead,  the  whole  party  tiled  into  the  chapel. 

The  bell  ceased  its  clamour ;  the  scuffling 
censitaries  found  seats  and  were  silent;  Etienne 
and  Jacqueline,  supported  by  Madame  and 
Monsieur  Giffard,  walked  quietly  up  the  short 
aisle  toward  the  altar,  the  girl’s  eyes  sparkling 
with  happiness  and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  excite¬ 
ment.  Etienne’s  heart  beat  rapidly  and  his  limbs 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  strange  lightness  as  he 
walked  beside  his  affianced,  and,  as  the  happy  pair 
knelt  before  the  priest,  his  hand  momentarily 
came  in  contact  with  hers  and  a  thrill  of  exultation 
filled  his  body,  and  his  veins  coursed  champagne. 

All  was  silent  in  the  chapel;  outside  the  door 
occurred  a  slight  disturbance  which  momentarily 
brought  a  frown  to  the  face  of  the  Sieur  de  Beau- 
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port.  To  Etienne,  waiting  with  bended  head,  his 
brain  awhirl,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  been 
kneeling  for  countless  ages  before  a  smothered 
ejaculation  of  alarm  from  the  cure  caused  him  to 
glance  up.  He  was  surprised  to  notice  the  look 
of  consternation  on  DumesniUs  face  as  the  priest 
stared  wide-eyed  down  the  aisle  towrnrd  the  door, 
and  when,  half  expecting  to  see  a  horde  of  prowl¬ 
ing  Iroquois  creeping  upon  him,  he  glanced  to¬ 
ward  the  entrance  he  also  gave  a  startled  ex¬ 
clamation  and  his  heart  sank  Avithin  him,  for, 
standing  in  the  open  doorway,  his  arms  folded 
upon  his  breast,  and  his  eyes  interestedly  taking 
in  the  scene,  was  the  superior,  the  priest  Boisseau ! 

Had  Etienne  not  made  that  incautious  move¬ 
ment  the  superior  might  have  left  the  chapel  be¬ 
fore  the  ceremony  was  started,  but  unfortunately 
the  recognition  was  mutual.  "With  quiet  foot¬ 
steps  the  Jesuit  reverently  advanced  up  the  aisle 
and,  as  he  reached  the  chancel  rail  Jacqueline 
glanced  up.  The  effect  of  her  action  upon  the  su¬ 
perior  was  startling ! 

Boisseau  gave  a  convulsive  start  and  looked 
down  upon  the  girl — whom  he  had  seen  set  sail 
from  Quebec  the  day  before — and  his  face  grew 
ashen.  Dumesnil  quietly  closed  his  breviary  and 
noiselessly  approached  his  superior. 

“Shall  I  continue  with  the  ceremony ?”  he 
whispered. 
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Boisseau,  his  astounded  gaze  still  fixed  upon 
the  shrinking  figure  of  the  bishop’s  niece,  slowly 
shook  his  head.  Dumesnil  thereupon  informed 
the  interested  congregation  that  the  marriage  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  and,  with  mystified  faces, 
they  slowly  filed  out  of  the  church. 

Etienne’s  blood  had  turned  to  ice.  He  remain¬ 
ed  kneeling  until  the  last  of  the  wondering  censi- 
taries  had  vacated  the  edifice,  then  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  gently  assisted  the  shrinking  girl  to 
a  seat. 

Boisseau  remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  pair  with  his  eyes.  Finally  he  walked 
over  to  their  seat  and  stared  earnestly  at  Jacque¬ 
line. 

“Mademoiselle!”  he  faltered;  then  he  became 
silent  again  and  his  gaze  alternated  between  the 
young  lady  and  the  Sieur  de  Crevecoeur. 

Jacqueline  looked  up  in  despair  and  addressed 
the  superior. 

“Father,”  she  pleaded,  “will  you  not  marry 
us?” 

Boisseau  looked  perplexedly  at  Dumesnil,  and 
then  back  at  the  young  woman. 

“How  come  you  here,  mademoiselle?”  he  asked 
at  length,  ignoring  her  plea.  “Where  is  your 
reverend  uncle,  the  Vicar-Apostolic?  Did  he  also 
disembark?” 

“Monsignor  Laval  is  on  his  way  to  France,” 
interpolated  Dumesnil,  moved  to  compassion  by 
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the  wretchedness  pictured  on  the  faces  of  the  two 
despairing  young  people.  “Mademoiselle  disem¬ 
barked  shortly  after  leaving  Quebec  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  marrying  Monsieur  St.  Denis.  I  was 
about  to  perform  the  ceremony  when  you  ap¬ 
peared,  Brother  Boisseau.  ” 

The  superior  knit  his  brows  and  looked  upon  the 
cure  with  questioning  eyes. 

“I  do  not  understand,”  he  said.  “You  say  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  left  the  “Bon- 
homme  Nicolas”  for  the  purpose  of  wedding  this 
young  man,”  he  nodded  toward  Etienne.  “How 
— why — ?”  He  shook  his  puzzled  head  and 
frowned  uncertainly. 

“I  rowed  out  to  the  ship  and  took  her 
off,  Father,”  explained  Etienne  desperately. 
“Monsignor  Laval  did  not  prevent  her  from  leav¬ 
ing  with  me.” 

Boisseau ’s  frown  deepened. 

“Was  it  with  the  Vicar-Apostolic ’s  consent  that 
you  took  the  young  lady  ashore?”  he  demanded. 

Etienne  looked  dumbly  at  Jacqueline  and  then 
back  at  the  superior. 

“We  did  not  ask  his  consent,”  he  doggedly 
affirmed. 

Dumesnil  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  unhappy 
lovers. 

“I  did  not  think  it  necessary,”  he  asserted. 
“Knowing  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorenci  to  be  a 
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pious  and  devout  young  lady,  and  Monsieur  St. 
Denis  to  be  a  God-fearing,  worthy  gentleman,  I 
could  see  no  bar  to  tlieir  marriage  and  so  was 
about  to  join  the  two — ” 

“Monsieur  St.  Denis  is  not  a  God-fearing 
man !  ’  ’  declared  the  superior.  ‘  ‘  Furthermore, 
Monsignor  Laval  would  never  consent  to  seeing 
his  niece  wedded  to  such  a — a — ” 

Etienne  leaped  from  his  seat  and  strode  over  to 
the  superior. 

“You  were  saying — !”  he  suggested,  staring  in¬ 
to  the  priest’s  eyes,  his  hands  clenched  so  that  the 
knuckles  showed  white. 

The  superior  defiantly  returned  the  young 
man’s  gaze,  his  arms  folded,  his  lips  tight-closed; 
but  under  the  unwinking,  deadly  threat  in  the 
seigneur’s  eyes,  his  own  flickered,  and  finally 
lowered  to  the  floor. 

“You  were  saying — ?”  repeated  Etienne  in  a 
lifeless  voice. 

“I  cannot  permit  the  marriage,”  mumbled  the 
superior.  “Monsieur  Laval  does  not  consider 
you  a  fit  person  to  wed  his  niece,  and  I  cannot  go 
against  his  wishes. 

Etienne  lowered  his  clenched  hands  and  turned 
to  the  weeping  girl. 

“Come,  sweetheart,”  he  gently  urged,  taking 
her  by  the  arm  and  leading  her  down  the  aisle 
toward  the  door  Avithout  ever  so  much  as  a  back- 
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ward  glance  towards  the  priest.  “We  will  ride 

back  to  Crevecoeur.” 

#  #  #  # 

The  hot  August  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 

Seated  on  the  cool  grass  beneath  a  tall  oak 
Etienne  sat,  his  back  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree;  Jacqueline  nestled  in  his  arms.  The  level 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  illumined  their  faces  and 
glinted  back  in  little  golden  beams  from  the  girl’s 
disordered  hair. 

“My  loved  one,”  crooned  Etienne  tenderly,  his 
cheek  against  hers.  “It  is  no  sin  to  live  as  we  are 
living.  God  is  just,  and,  in  his  sight  we  are  in¬ 
nocent  of  sin.  Some  day,  God  willing,  we  will 
have  our  union  blessed.  Till  that  day  come,  let 
us  live  for  ourselves  alone — until  our  marriage  is 
sanctified  by  the  words  of  the  church.” 

Jacqueline  turned  her  face  until  their  lips  met, 
and  Etienne  crushed  her  to  him  as  he  passionately 
kissed  their  soft  melting  loveliness. 


CHAPTER  X. 


IN  the  weeks  that  followed  their  return  to 
Crevecoeur  the  two  young  people  lived  in  a 
state  of  beatific  bliss.  Forgotten  for  the  time 
were  the  disquieting  thoughts  that  had  troubled 
them— that  were  again  to  harrass  them;  nor  did 
they  reck  of  the  troubled  days  that  the  immediate 
future  held  in  store. 

Warm  days  were  succeeded  by  cold  nights  in 
which,  under  the  light  of  a  waxing  moon,  they 
strolled  together  over  the  cleared  acres  of 
Crevecoeur,  or,  perchance,  wandered  down  to  the 
river  bank  where  the  refreshing  salt  zephyrs  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  swept  a  cool  sweetness  over  the 
land. 

By  day,  too,  the  young  seigneur  took  his  lady 
on  little  exploring  trips  in  the  surrounding 
country;  the  stream  where  the  best  trout  were; 
that  larger  stream,  dignified  by  a  name — the  river 
Ruisseau — which,  flowing  from  two  different 
sources,  united,  and  then  separated  again  and 
found  outlet  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  two  different 
mouths.  He  showed  her  too,  where  he  had  had  an 
adventure  with  a  bear;  where  the  largest  deer 
was  slain  within  memory  of  man,  and,  most  grue- 
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some  of  all,  the  spot  where  a  party  of  ten  travel¬ 
lers  was  waylaid  by  the  marauding  Iroquois  and 
slaughtered  in  cold  blood. 

And,  on  a  day,  when  the  rain  beat  upon  the 
gables  and  the  damp  chill  of  the  house  was  dis¬ 
pelled  by  the  glowing  fire  in  front  of  which  they 
sat,  he  told  her  of  how  Crevecoeur  came  by  its 
name ;  how  his  father,  when  his  young  wife  died  at 
Etienne ’s  birth,  left  his  infant  son  to  the  care  of  an 
old  servant  and  disappeared  in  the  forest  carrying 
his  dead  mate,  of  how  he  was  found,  covered  with 
the  leaves  of  autumn,  his  lifeless  arms  wrapped 
around  the  body  of  her  whom  he  loved  more  than 
life  itself — dead  of  a  broken  heart.  Crevecoeur — 
the  Broken  Heart— so  had  the  estate  been  named 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countryside,  and  so  it 
had  remained. 

No  one  interrupted  their  new-found  happiness. 
No  neighbours  called  to  pay  them  a  friendly  visit, 
nor  did  the  priest  who  had  taken  Jolicoeur’s  place 
— the  Jesuit  Lalemant — pay  his  semi-weekly  visit 
to  Crevecoeur,  and,  so  happy  yms  Etienne  that,  for 
a  space,  he  did  not  notice  the  manner  in  which  his 
house  was  shunned.  When  he  finally  realized  that 
the  superior,  Boisseau,  had  put  an  ecclesiastic 
ban  on  the  estate  and  that  in  every  parish  his 
name  was  execrated,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  smiled  indifferently.  But,  as  time  went  on 
and  no  one  entered  his  gate  save  his  tenants,  who 
palpably  shunned  him,  he  began  to  chafe  under 
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the  proscription  and  cursed  himself  for  bringing 
unhappiness  and  mortification  upon  the  woman  he 
loved. 

Jacqueline  shared  her  lover’s  indifference  to  the 
way  in  which  their  neighbours  avoided  them  for 
the  first  few  weeks,  but  finally  the  insistence  with 
which  the  ban  was  kept  up  drew  wondering  com¬ 
ments  from  her  lips,  and  she  made  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  induce  Etienne  to  pay  a  round  of  visits 
on  those  of  their  neighbours  who  resided  nearest. 
It  was  then,  at  his  proud  refusal  to  do  any  such 
thing,  that  the  girl  realized  the  seeming  wickedness 
of  their  mode  of  life  in  the  eyes  of  their  friends. 
She  began  to  worry. 

“We  should  make  every  endeavour  to  get  us 
married,”  she  said  one  day  to  Etienne  after  a 
passing  traveller,  acknowledging  her  lover’s 
greeting,  had  courteously  refused  his  invitation  to 
stop  and  partake  of  some  refreshment.  The 
master  of  Crevecoeur  stood  within  the  stockade 
gates,  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  shoulders 
drooping  in  a  crushed  manner,  as  Jacqueline  crept 
softly  up  behind  him  and  gently  encircled  his 
waist  with  her  arm. 

“No  one  will  marry  us,”  was  Etienne’s  answer, 
and  he  placed  his  arm  around  the  girl’s  slim  form 
and  hugged  her  to  him.  “The  edict  has  gone  forth 
that  we  are  sinners  and  as  such  we  are  shunned 
by  the  people  of  the  colony!”  He  laughed  bit¬ 
terly.  “Madame  Colbert  passes  us  by  with  her 
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head  in  the  air — she  who  already  has  two  children 
who  are  not  her  husband’s !  Madame  de  Varennes 
wears  a  covert  sneer  when  she  looks  in  at  our  gate 
— and  she  is  mistress  to  the  Sieur  de  Longeval! 
Carrion  all !  ” 

Jacqueline  closed  his  mouth  with  her  fingers. 

“Tush,  my  Etienne,”  she  said  reprovingly, 
drawing  her  mouth  up  in  a  little  moue  of  reproach. 
“Thou  must  not  speak  in  this  manner  of  thy  neigh¬ 
bours.  The  two  ladies  thou  spokest  of  are  doubt¬ 
less  jealous  of  me  for  vanning  thy  love.  Pouf! 
Their  opinions  matter  not  a  whit  to  me;  I  am 
indifferent  to  what  they  think.” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  carelessly  and 
nestled  further  into  her  lover’s  body.  He  looked 
down  upon  her  and  smiled  sadly,  for  her  half- 
caught  sob  told  him  the  truth. 

With  the  passing  of  the  weeks  and  months  their 
love  grew  even  more  strong,  but  the  wild,  heed¬ 
less  delirium  of  the  early  days  gave  place  to  a 
deeper,  more  lasting  affection,  that  became  part 
of  their  very  being.  With  it  returned  the  ability 
to  think  coherently  of  things  other  than  them¬ 
selves.  The  action  of  their  fellow  men  and  wo¬ 
men  in  obeying  the  superior’s  decree  impressed 
itself  upon  them  and,  behind  their  every  action 
loomed  the  deadening  thought  that  they  were  out¬ 
cast  and  sinners. 

Etienne  rebelled  against  their  proscription  at 
first — and  secretly  tried  to  induce  every  priest 
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within  a  day’s  ride  to  marry  them.  But  he  was 
met  with  rude  rebuffs  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy 
and  with  cold  austerity  from  his  whilom  friends 
and  neighbours — though  he  fancied  that  under 
their  staid,  yet  civil  demeanour,  the  majority  of 
the  people  writh  whom  he  had  dealings  cherished 
their  erstwhile  friendly  and  affectionate  feelings 
towTard  him  and  that  had  they  not  held  the  priest 
in  such  awe,  their  reserve  would  soon  vanish. 

Abraham  Martin  was  the  sole  exception  among 
all  the  people  whom  Etienne  approached  who  still 
remained  friendly  to  the  young  seigneur.  In  fact, 
as  soon  as  Maitre  Martin  heard  of  Etienne’s 
ostracism,  he  drove  out  to  Crevecoeur,  making 
great  ostentation  of  the  fact  as  he  did  so,  and,  by 
his  cheery  presence  and  whole-hearted  friendliness 
and  affection,  heartened  the  young  couple  im¬ 
mensely,  and  when,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  he 
drove  back  to  Quebec,  their  invitation  that  he  re¬ 
turn  soon  again  and  stay  as  long  as  Dame  Martin 
could  spare  him,  was  extended  from  the  bottom  of 
their  lonely  hearts. 

The  warm  days  of  summer  shortened  and  gave 
place  to  the  boisterous  early  fall  The  green  of 
the  trees  changed,  with  the  first  frost,  to  golden 
reds  and  yellows,  and  Etienne,  in  common  with 
every  other  landowner  in  New  France,  began  to 
harvest  the  reward  of  his  spring  industry.  His 
barns  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  corn  and 
fruits  which  his  taciturn  vassals  garnered — taci- 
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turn,  not  because  of  any  dislike  of  their  young 
overlord  but  because  the  Jesuit  Boisseau  had  de¬ 
clared  that  any  undue  friendliness  extended  to¬ 
ward  the  guilty  pair  of  lovers,  by  even  their  own 
censitaries,  would  be  punished  by  excommunica¬ 
tion  from  Holy  Church. 

One  warm  day  in  October,  Etienne,  hot  and  tired 
with  the  labour  of  plowing  a  field  for  the  fall  sow¬ 
ing,  walked  toward  the  house  with  the  intention  of 
quenching  his  thirst  and  of  smoking  a  mid-morn¬ 
ing  pipe.  The  sun  was  beating  down  on  the  hot, 
dusty  fields  and  the  irritable  clucking  of  chickens 
about  the  stable  yard  showed  that  they,  too,  suf¬ 
fered  under  the  unseasonable  heat. 

The  Seigneur  drew  near  the  well,  wondering 
that  Jacqueline  should  not  be  near,  and,  as  he  was 
about  to  raise  the  dripping  bucket  to  his  mouth, 
paused  in  alarm — for,  from  the  direction  of  the 
stockade  gate  he  heard  a  woman’s  scream,  and 
intuition  told  him  it  was  Jacqueline’s. 

He  raced  through  the  house,  picking  up  his 
arquebus  as  he  did  so  and  hastily  threw  the 
weapon  to  his  shoulders  as  he  sped  out  the  wide- 
open  door. 

No  Indians  were  in  sight.  A  pair  of  grappling 
figures  by  the  stockade  entrance,  towards  which 
two  of  his  vassals  were  running  with  angry  shouts, 
apprised  Etienne  of  the  fact  that  Jacqueline  was 
struggling  in  the  arms  of  a  single  assailant.  With 
an  oath  he  lowered  his  weapon  and  ran  toward  the 
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pair.  The  stranger  released  the  girl  and  took  to 
his  heels  at  the  sight  of  the  avenging  seigneur, 
who  raised  his  gun  again  and  shouted  to  the 
fugitive  to  stop. 

Now  the  arquebus,  with  its  full  charge  and  load, 
was  quite  capable  of  blowing  a  man’s  head  to 
little  bits,  and  the  lumbering  fugitive  well  knew 
it.  With  a  frightened  yelp  he  fell  to  his  knees 
and  implored  mercy  of  the  onrushing  man,  and 
Etienne,  seeing  that  his  two  vassals  were  closing 
in  on  the  fellow,  turned  his  attention  to  Jacqueline, 
who  stood,  white-faced  and  trembling  beside  an 
upright  hitching  post. 

“Has  he  harmed  thee,  my  darling!”  he  cried, 
catching  her  in  his  arms  as  she  extended  her 
trembling  hands  toward  him. 

Jacqueline  shook  her  head  and  lay  panting  in  his 
arms  for  a  moment. 

“He  did  not  harm  me,”  she  said  at  last;  “but 
he  wished  me  to  kiss  him — and  worse.  He  hinted 
that  I  wras — a— bad  woman,  and —  ’  ’ 

With  a  bound  the  enraged  seigneur  darted  to 
the  side  of  the  frightened  traveller  who  was  fast 
held  in  the  arms  of  the  two  censitaries  and,  seizing 
the  hapless  man  by  one  of  his  ears,  nearly  yanked 
that  member  off  as  he  dragged  him  yowling  to¬ 
ward  the  spot  where  Jacqueline  stood. 

‘  ‘  On  your  knees  again !  ”  he  roared  to  the  fellow, 
who  plumped  down  in  the  dust,  vainly  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  loosen  the  seigneur’s  cruel  grip. 
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“M’sieuU”  he  cried  in  agony.  “You  are  tear¬ 
ing  it  off — yon  are  tearing  my  ear  off!” 

Etienne  gave  it  an  extra  twist  and  swung  the 
man  around  so  that  he  was  facing  Jacqueline. 

“Now,”  he  commanded  venomously.  “Beg 
madame’s  pardon!” 

The  grovelling  man  did  as  he  was  bid,  keeping 
up  meanwhile  a  yelping  refrain  of  protest  as  the 
excruciating  agony  he  was  undergoing  became 
more  and  more  keen. 

“How  did  you  dare  so  much  as  even  to  address 
this  lady?”  asked  Etienne  with  deadly  quiet, 
transferring  his  grip  to  the  other  ear ;  for  the  one 
he  had  first  seized  was  now  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  maintain  a  hold. 

The  man  ceased  his  howling  for  a  moment  and 
tenderly  covered  his  torn  and  bleeding  auricle 
with  a  dusty,  tear-flecked  hand. 

“I  thought  she  would  kiss  me,”  he  whimpered. 
“She  gives  her  love  to  other  men.” 

Etienne  gasped  with  rage  and  the  wretched  man 
at  his  feet  had  further  occasion  to  rue  his  rash¬ 
ness. 

“Who  told  you  that  she  allows  other  men  to  kiss 
her?”  demanded  the  seigneur  controlling  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  desire  to  leap  upon  the  miserable  man 
and  throttle  him.  Some  such  desire  must  have 
been  visible  in  his  eyes  for  the  traveller  instinct¬ 
ively  flinched  from  him  as  he  answered  the  ques¬ 
tion. 
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“Madame  de  Varennes  said  that  the  lady  was 
an  abandoned  woman,”  he  declared.  Jacqueline 
checked  the  gasp  that  rose  to  her  lips  and  looked 
miserably  into  her  lover’s  eyes. 

“Do  not  worry,  little  woman,”  he  said  reassur¬ 
ingly,  “I  will  confront  that  shrew  with  her 
slander.”  He  turned  again  to  the  man  at  his  feet 
and  loosened  the  torturing  grip  of  his  ear  at 
Jacqueline’s  mute  request. 

“What  were  you  doing  at  the  house  of  Madame 
de  Varennes?”  he  asked  suspiciously.  “Are  you 
in  league  with  Pere  Boisseau  to  bring  discredit 
on  my — on  my  wife?” 

The  man  was  voluble  in  his  denial  of  any  evil 
intention  toward  the  gracious  lady  who  stood  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“I  am  a  vendor  of  charms  that  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Father,”  he  said  crossing  him¬ 
self  with  pious  solemnity.  “The  reverend  su¬ 
perior  Pere  Boisseau  would  not  permit  me  to  do 
this  did  he  know  that  I  make  my  living  this  way. 
Therefore,  m’sieu’,  be  assured  that  I  am  not  in 
league  with  anyone  to  tarnish  your  lady’s  fair 
name.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  allowed  the  man  to  rise,  which  he  did 
with  many  apologies  and  a  great  bowing  and 
scraping  to  the  angry  seigneur  and  his  trembling 
lady. 

“It  would  serve  you  right  if  I  were  to  turn  you 
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over  to  one  of  my  men  for  a  well-merited  thrash- 

*  9  9 

mg. 

The  man  turned  his  frightened  face  toward  the 
stockade  gate  and  set  off  with  no  uncertain  step  to 
retrieve  his  pack,  which  he  had  left  on  the  path 
outside. 

The  two  young  people  walked  slowly  into  the 
house,  and  Jacqueline,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed 
behind  her,  threw  herself  upon  the  bed  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  pillows,  while  huge  sobs 
racked  her  slender  frame. 

“My  darling !”  cried  Etienne,  aghast,  as  he 
threw  himself  to  his  knees  beside  her  and  endeav¬ 
oured  to  assuage  the  flow  of  her  tears.  “What  is 
it,  mine  own?  Art  thou  distressed  over  what  has 
just  occurred?  Is  it  thy  desire  that  I  follow  the 
man  and  kill  him  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  no!”  sobbed  Jacqueline,  raising  her  head 
and  seizing  Etienne’s  sleeve  as  he  started  to  rise. 

The  thing  is  done  now  and  the  man  has  suffered 
enough.  It  is  not  what  he  has  done  that  distresses 
me;  it  is  the  thought  that  as  he  regards  me,  so 
does  everybody  else.  I  am  a  wicked  woman, 
Etienne,  and  I  have  dragged  thee  down — ” 

“Nonsense,  my  darling,’"’  said  Etienne  sooth¬ 
ingly,  kissing  her  tears  away.  “What  is  done  is 
done,  and  nothing -can  change  what  is  past.  If 
either  of  us  has  sinned  I  am  tbe  guilty  one ;  thou, 
mine  innocent  one,  dost  not  know  the  meaning  of 
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And  in  the  protecting  hollow  of  his  shoulder 
Jacqueline’s  sobs  grew  less  and  less,  and  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  peace  once  more  came  upon  her. 

Etienne  did  not  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Varennes,  as  he  had  told  Jacqueline  he  had  in¬ 
tended.  On  the  contrary,  that  lady,  one  fine  day, 
drew  rein  at  Crevecoeur  and  the  seigneur  frowned 
angrily  as  he  sullenly  watched  his  visitor  enter  the 
stockade. 

Madame  de  Varennes  rode  her  horse  into  the 
yard  and  stopped  her  mount  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  Etienne,  with  bad  grace,  walked  forward 
to  assist  her. 

“To  what  am  I  indebted  for  this  pleasure ?” 
he  gravely  asked,  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
equestrienne,  who  coldly  ignored  both  it  and  the 
question. 

“Your  mistress — where  is  she?”  demanded  the 
lady. 

Etienne  flushed  hotly  and  instinctively  clenched 
his  fists. 

“If  you  are  referring  to  Madame  St.  Denis,”  he 
retorted;  “she  is  somewhere  within  the  house.” 

Madame  de  Varenne’s  lip  curled. 

“I  was  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Monsieur 
was  married,”  she  retaliated.  “May  I  ask  the 
name  of  the  priest  who  performed  the  ceremony?” 

Etienne  did  not  answer  her.  His  blood  pounded 
in  his  temples  and  he  bit  his  lip  as  he  looked  into 
the  sneering  face  above  him. 
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“May  I  ask  Madame ’s  business  with — my 
wife?”  he  enquired,  exercising  the  full  power  of 
his  will  in  an  endeavour  to  keep  his  voice  steady. 

The  woman’s  sneer  changed  to  a  look  of  malice 
as  she  replied: 

“I  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the  woman 
with  whom  you  are  living  spoke  of  me  as  a  shrew 
and  a  gossip !  I  wish  to  ascertain  from  her  if  such 
is  the  case.” 

“Who  was  Madam’s  informer?”  asked  Etienne 
quietly. 

“A  vendor  of  charms  whom  you  drove  out  of 
this  place.  If  that  dissolute  woman  has — ” 

‘ ‘  Stop !  ’  ’ 

There  was  that  in  the  tone  of  Etienne’s  voice 
which  caused  Madame  de  Varennes’  face  to 
blanch  and  her  speech  to  falter,  and  she  looked 
down  upon  the  white-lipped  seigneur  with  some¬ 
thing  akin  to  fear  in  her  eyes. 

“My  wife  had  nought  to  say  concerning  you, 
Madame,”  cried  Etienne  in  a  terrible  voice.  “It 
is  true  that  I  drove  the  scoundrel  who  insulted 
her  away  from  my  gates,  but  it  was  I  who,  on 
learning  of  your  lies,  declared  that  I  would  con¬ 
front  you  with  your  slander.  Your  visit  is 
opportune.” 

The  lady  drew  back. 

“That  is  strange  speech  from  a  gentleman, 
monsieur,”  she  faltered,  retaining  enough  of  her 
dignity  to  accent  the  latter  part  of  her  sentence. 
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“If  I  had  known  that  it  was  you  who  had  thus 
maligned  me,  I  would  have  waited  until  Monsieur 
de  Varennes  had  returned  from  France,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  received  satisfaction  at  your 
hands  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  insulted 
me.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  bowed  mockingly. 

“I  am  at  Monsieur’s  service  whensoever  he  sees 
fit  to  summon  me,”  he  returned,  “or  at  that  of 
the  Sieur  de  Longeval,”  he  added  meaningly. 

Madame ’s  face  grew  scarlet,  and  Etienne  wished 
that  he  had  not  taken  such  ungallant  and  petty 
satisfaction;  but  his  nerves  were  overwrought  and 
he  recked  not  as  to  the  manner  of  his  speech. 

His  visitor  pulled  her  horse  back  on  its  haunches 
and  turned  its  head  toward  the  gate,  and  at  that 
moment  Jacqueline  stepped  out  of  the  front  door. 
At  sight  of  her  Madame  de  Varennes  half  checked 
her  horse. 

“Strumpet!”  she  sneered,  tossing  her  nose  in 

the  air,  and  urging  her  horse  forward.  So,  she 

disappeared  through  the  gate  and  the  sound  of 

her  horse’s  hoof-beats  died  away  in  the  distance. 
#  #  #  # 

Winter  came  on  apace  and  the  countryside  lay 
covered  with  snow.  Howling  gales  from  the  north 
stripped  the  trees  of  the  last  of  their  shrivelled 
leaves  and  brought  to  the  St.  Lawrence  settle¬ 
ments  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Arctic.  The  lakes  and 
rivers  were  frozen  over,  and  even  the  mighty 
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stream  that  flowed  past  Quebec  was  frozen 
throughout  its  great  length,  save  where  the 
cataracts  between  Montreal  and  Lake  St.  Louis 
still  continued  their  age-long  struggle  against 
their  imprisoning  walls,  and  dashed  their  white- 
capped  surges  against  the  rocky  barriers  that 
met  the  river  in  its  course. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1662  were  long  re¬ 
membered  in  Canada  not  only  for  the  ceaseless 
hostility  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  at  one  time  or 
another,  attacked  every  settlement  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  with  varying  success,  but  also  for  the 
mysterious  signs  and  portents  which,  night  after 
night,  blazed  in  the  skies.  Great  meteors  dashed 
their  fiery  way  across  the  heavens;  the  Aurora 
blazed  never  so  high ;  stupendous  showers  of 
shooting  stars  poured  nightly  down  from  the 
Milky  Way,  and  such  was  the  terror  and  super¬ 
stitious  awe  occasioned  by  these  celestial  auguries 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  France,  who 
had  abandoned  themselves  to  a  carnival  of  drunk¬ 
enness  and  debauchery  on  the  defeat  of  Laval  at 
d’Avaugour’s  hands,  straightway  accepted  these 
wondrous  sights  as  an  omen  of  disaster  for  all 
those  who  had  abandoned  the  church.  But  an¬ 
other,  more  terrible  portent  was  yet  to  come,  which 
did  more  to  induce  the  wayward  to  lead  a  better 
life  than  all  Laval’s  diatribes  and  fulminations 
against  them  could  ever  do. 
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Jacqueline,  in  common  with  every  other  consci¬ 
ence-stricken  woman  in  the  colony,  interpreted 
these  dread  signs  as  a  personal  warning,  and,  to 
the  loneliness  occasioned  by  her  ostracism,  was 
added  the  terror  of  future  damnation.  Etienne 
did  his  best  to  comfort  her,  but,  as  time  went  on, 
her  nerves,  unstrung  by  the  constant  dread  of 
Indian  attack,  gave  way  completely  and  she  took 
to  her  bed. 

The  new  year  dawned  and  the  day  was  spent  by 
the  shivering  inhabitants  of  Crevecoeur  listening 
to  the  distant  sound  of  firing  and  the  triumphant 
yells  which  told  of  an  Iroquois  victory  and  Beau- 
port  in  ashes,  and  that  night,  while  every  man  in 
the  small  garrison  manned  the  stockade  walls,  the 
disdainful  savages  shouted  obscene  taunts  to  the 
white-faced  defenders  and  exultantly  waved  the 
bloody  scalps  of  their  victims  before  their  hor¬ 
rified  eyes.  Not  content  with  this,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  puny  strength  of  the  anxious 
garrison,  they  tied  the  bleeding  and  half-conscious 
Sieur  Giffard  to  a  tree  just  beyond  musket  range 
and  tortured  him  with  all  the  fiendish  cruelties  that 
the  Indian  mind  could  devise,  until  merciful  Death 
came  to  his  release. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  molest  Crevecoeur,  for, 
despite  the  scanty  numbers  of  its  defenders,  its 
walls  were  strong  and  the  savages  had  suffered 
considerably  in  their  assault  upon  Beauport. 
Shortly  before  dawn  the  mutilated  mass  of  flesh 
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of  what  had  been  the  Sienr  de  Beauport  was 
scalped,  and  the  Iroquois  went  their  way,  leaving 
the  ghastly  relic  still  tied  to  its  charred  stake. 

Pere  Dumesnil,  who  had  fortunately  been  on  a 
visit  to  Quebec  at  the  time  of  the  Beauport  mas¬ 
sacre  and  had  started  back  toward  his  parish  on 
the  day  it  was  sacked,  gave  Christian  burial  to 
the  body  of  the  seigneur,  and  to  the  other  corpses 
whose  remains  were  found  among  the  ashes  of  the 
seigneury,  but  to  Etienne’s  plea  that  he  perform 
the  belated  marriage  ceremony,  he  sadly  shook  his 
head. 

“I  dare  not,  monsieur,”  he  said.  “I  have  been 
expressly  forbidden  to  give  you  any  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  our  religion.  It  is  Boisseau’s  order.” 

“And  damnably  unjust!”  groaned  Etienne 
savagely.  “It  is  not  so  much  for  my  sake  that  I 
desire  this  thing,  as  for  the  sake  of  Jacqueline. 
She  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  my  indis¬ 
cretions.” 

Pere  Dumesnil  shook  his  head  again,  but  he  pat¬ 
ted  the  young  seigneur  sympathetically  upon  the 
shoulder,  turned — and  fainted  dead  away;  for  he 
was  not  a  strong  man  and  he  had  undergone  a  har¬ 
rowing  experience  in  the  past  few  days — and 
there  were  still  bodies  of  his  friends  and  intimates 
in  the  ashes  of  Beauport  for  whom  he  had  to  per¬ 
form  the  last  sad  rites  of  the  church. 

*  *  #  * 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  Fifth  of  February  and 
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all  that  day  Etienne  had  sat,  haggard  and  wan, 
beside  the  bed  upon  which  lay  his  beloved  Jacque¬ 
line.  Outside  the  house  the  cold  wind  moaned  and 
whistled  as  it  clutched  with  icy  fingers  the  eaves 
and  roof-edge  of  the  house. 

Darkness  had  fallen  and,  upon  a  table  nearby,  a 
candle  flickered,  its  thin  flame  quivering  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  every  gust  that  tore  at  the  walls  out¬ 
side,  and  its  dim  light  accentuating  the  pallor  of 
the  lovely  face  that  lay  among  the  disordered 
pillows. 

“Thou  must  go  to  Montreal  and  bring  back  a 
priest  to  marry  us,  Etienne,”  whispered  the  girl 
for  the  hundreth  time  as  she  eagerly  clutched  her 
lover’s  hand  with  fevered  fingers. 

Etienne  groaned  in  an  agony  of  spirit. 

“I  cannot  leave  thee  here  alone,”  he  whispered 
dumbly.  “If  thou  wert  to — if  anything  were  to 
happen  thee  during  my  absence  I  would  never  for¬ 
give  myself.” 

‘  ‘  But  nothing  will  happen  me,  beloved.  Babette 
and  Madeleine  will  care  for  me  during  thine 
absence — perchance  Madame  Martin  will  come 
down  from  Quebec.” 

Etienne  shuddered  and  gently  squeezed  the  little 
fingers  that  nestled  in  his,  but  he  shook  his  head 
again. 

Two  large  tears  welled  from  the  wistful  eyes  of 
the  girl  and  at  the  sight  Etienne  broke  down  and 
buried  his  face  on  her  breast. 
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“I  cannot  leave  thee,  my  precious  one,”  he  sob¬ 
bed.  “Thou’rt  more  than  life  to  me!  Were  I  to 
go  to  Montreal  and  should  any  evil  befall  thee  I 
would  not — I  could  not  live.  The  very  thought  of 
life  without  thee  is  intolerable.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
leave  thee !” 

Jacqueline  tenderly  stroked  his  bowed  head  and 
the  tears  fell  unheeded  to  the  greedy  pillow.  She 
said  nothing,  and  only  the  tortured  breath  of  the 
sobbing  man  broke  the  stillness  of  the  room. 

Outside  the  wind  suddenly  died  down  and  an 
ominous  quiet  pervaded  the  house.  From  the 
stables  sounded  the  frightened  neigh  of  a  horse 
and  behind  the  house  a  dog  howled  mournfully. 
A  shudder  passed  through  Etienne’s  frame  and 
he*looked  into  the  alarmed  eyes  of  the  girl. 

“What  is  it!”  she  whispered,  frightened  by 
the  sound  of  her  own  voice.  “Oh,  Etienne,  what 
means  this  awful  stillness!” 

Etienne  said  nothing.  He  shook  his  head  in 
bewildered  alarm  and  walked  toward  the  door. 
In  a  moment  he  returned. 

“I  do  not  understand  it,”  he  mused,  and  a  half- 
strangled  hiccough  made  him  catch  his  breath. 
“Jacques  says  that  there  is  nothing  amiss  inside 
the  stockade  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of  the 
Iroquois.  Jacques  is  frightened.” 

“And  so  am  I,”  declared  Jacqueline  appre¬ 
hensively.  “Come,  sit  by  my  bed  again,  Etienne, 
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and  let  me  hold  thy  hand.  I  am  afraid — I  do  not 
know  of  what.’  ’ 

The  two  people,  in  the  quiet  of  the  half-dark¬ 
ened  room,  stared  nervously  about  them  and  the 
ghastly  stillness  grew,  if  that  were  possible,  even 
more  intense. 

A  low  moaning  sound,  as  from  a  great  distance, 
began  to  make  itself  heard  and  the  noise  grew  in 
volume  until  the  very  atmosphere  seemed  thud¬ 
ding  vibrantly  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  sound 
was  as  of  a  million  people  groaning  together, 
mixed  with  the  shrill  whistles  of  a  myriad  cicadae. 
Louder  it  grew  and  louder  until  it  appeared  as 
though  vast  forests  were  being  wrenched  from 
their  positions  and  dragged  roughly  along  the 
ground,  while  to  the  terrified  people  in  the  house 
it  seemed  as  though  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
were  stamping  across  the  roof  overhead. 

There  was  a  slight  trembling  of  the  house. 
Dishes  shook  against  the  walls  and  toppled  un¬ 
steadily  to  the  floor;  a  basin  of  water  started 
dancing,  and  spilled  its  contents  upon  the  floor; 
the  bed  quivered  violently  and  then,  with  a 
terrifying  roar,  the  ground  rose  and  fell  in  long, 
steady  swells,  and  the  great  earthquake  of  1663 
was  upon  them. 

The  shock  was  general  throughout  the  breadth 
of  the  land.  A  great  roaring  sound  was  heard 
which  produced  an  effect  as  if  the  houses  were 
afire  and  sent  the  people  tumbling  out  of  their 
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homes  in  great  alarm.  But,  instead  of  seeing 
smoke  and  flame,  they  were  amazed  to  behold  the 
walls  shaking  and  all  the  stones  moving  as  if  they 
would  drop  from  their  places.  The  houses  seemed 
to  bend  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other. 
Bells  sounded  of  themselves;  beams,  joists  and 
planks  cracked;  the  ground  heaved,  making  the 
palisades  dance  in  demoniac  measure. 

In  the  settlements  everybody  rushed  to  the 
streets ;  animals  ran  wildly  about ;  children  wailed 
in  terror;  men  and  women,  seized  with  fright, 
knew  not  where  to  take  refuge,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  houses, 
or  swallowed  up  in  some  abyss  under  their  feet. 
Some,  on  their  knees  in  the  snow,  cried  for  mercy, 
and  passed  the  night  in  prayer;  for  the  earth¬ 
quake  continued  without  ceasing,  with  a  motion 
much  like  that  of  a  ship  at  sea.  In  the  forests  the 
commotion  was  even  greater.  Trees  struck  one 
against  the  other  as  if  there  were  a  battle  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  such  was  the  noise  and  confusion 
that  the  awe-struck  Indians  declared  the  whole 
forest  to  be  drunk. 

This  phenomenon,  in  the  minds  of  the  French 
settlers,  was  the  culmination  of  all  the  dread 
portents  which,  in  the  months  which  preceded  it, 
had  given  them  so  much  uneasiness  and  was,  in 
itself,  the  direct  cause  of  the  recrudescence  of 
their  religious  zeal  which  the  priests  had  so  vainly 
endeavoured  to  bring  about. 
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To  Jacqueline,  in  her  already  over-wrought  con¬ 
dition,  the  horror  proved  very  nearly  fatal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  and  greatest  shock  she  clung  con¬ 
vulsively  to  her  lover,  but  later  her  senses  left  her 
and  she  lay,  inert  and  colourless,  deaf  to  the 
frantic  pleadings  of  the  distracted  young  seigneur 
that  she  should  speak  to  him. 

For  two  days  she  lay  in  a  coma,  and  then,  due 
to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  kindly  old  doctor 
who,  despite  the  confusion,  rode  poste-haste  from 
Quebec  at  Etienne’s  urgent  summons,  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  smiled  languidly  upon  her  lover. 

“Your  man  reached  me  none  too  soon, 
monsieur,”  declared  the  doctor  that  night  as  he 
sat  before  the  huge  living-room  fire  with  Etienne. 
“Another  day  and  your  wife’s  chances  of  re¬ 
covery  would  have  been  very  slim.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  smiled  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the  doctor ’s  tact,  but  he  shook  his  head  sadly. 

“We  have  never  been  married,  doctor,”  he 
humbly  said,  “and  I  believe  that  that  fact  is  the 
chief  cause  of  my  wi — of  Jacqueline’s  illness.” 

The  doctor  gravely  nodded  his  head. 

‘  ‘  She  is  very  highly-strung,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  and  her 
illness  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  neurological;  but 
there  is  another,  graver  reason  for  her  insistence 
that  you  go  to  Montreal  and  bring  back  a  priest 
who  will  marry  you.” 

Etienne  frowned  and  bit  his  clenched  fingers  as 
he  stared  into  the  fire. 
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“I  cannot  leave  her,  doctor,”  he  declared. 
“These  repeated  shocks  of  earthquake  terrify  her 
to  such  an  extent  that  I  fear  what  would  happen 
were  she  to  have  a  relapse  during  my  absence.  In 
the  spring,  perhaps — ” 

“If  you  do  not  go  now,  monsieur,”  answered 
the  doctor  solemnly,  “you  will  lose  her.  The  new 
hope  that  would  fill  her  being  were  you  to  make 
the  attempt  would  be  more  beneficial  to  her  than 
all  the  medicine  in  the  world.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  gazed  dumbly  into  the  embers. 

“You  have  more  than  your  wife  to  consider, 
young  man,”  continued  the  doctor,  rising  from 
his  chair  and  moving  over  to  where  Etienne  sat. 
He  placed  a  sympathetic  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

“No  one  in  the  world  matters  to  me — save 
Jacqueline,”  he  muttered.  “Why  should  I  con¬ 
sider  any  one  else?  I  owe  none  of  the  priest-rid¬ 
den  people  hereabouts  any  favour,”  lie  savagely 
declared.  “A  little  neighbourly  sympathy  would 
have  meant — ” 

The  doctor  sighed  impatiently  and  shook  his 
head. 

“You  must  go  to  Montreal  and  bring  back  a 
priest  at  once,”  he  said  brusquely.  “It  may  be 
too  late  if  you  wait  until  the  spring.  Can  you  not 
understand,  boy?”  he  helplessly  cried.  “In  a 
very  few  months’  time  you  will  be  a  father!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 


TWO  nights  later,  Etienne,  well  muffled 
against  the  biting  cold,  drew  rein  at  the 
house  of  Abraham  Martin  and  stiffly  de¬ 
scended  from  his  sleigh. 

With  him  was  the  ex-pilot  who  had  returned  to 
town  with  the  young  seigneur  after  leaving  his 
wife  at  Crevecoeur  in  charge  of  Jacqueline,  and, 
after  unharnessing  the  horse  and  locking  him  in 
the  stable  the  old  man  set  about  getting  a  meal 
together,  for  the  hour  was  fairly  late  and  both 
men  were  hungry. 

“You  will  start  for  Ville  Marie  to-morrow, 
then?”  he  remarked  as  he  set  a  steaming  bowl  of 
soup  upon  the  table  and  indicated,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  that  his  guest  he  seated. 

“I  go  to  see  Boisseau  to-night,”  replied  Et¬ 
ienne,  sipping  gingerly  of  the  hot  fluid.  “But  I 
fear  that  my  visit  to  him  will  avail  me  nothing. 
However,  I  can  but  try — By  my  soul,  this  soup  is 
good,  Martin!” 

“You  are  hungry  and  your  appetite  is  keen 
edged,”  replied  Abraham  disparagingly,  pleased 
nevertheless  at  Etienne’s  evident  appreciation  of 
his  effort.  “Aye,  lad,”  he  continued  sadly,  “you 
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must  expect  little  satisfaction  from  that  old  loner- 
face  at  the  seminary;  he  is  no  friend  of  yours — 
nor  of  mine  either!” 

Etienne  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  a  half  sigh 
escaped  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  the  little  woman 
at  Crevecoeur  who  eagerly  awaited  the  result  of 
his  trip  to  Ville  Marie,  on  the  island  of  Montreal ; 
and  he  vowed  fiercely  to  himself  that,  if  need  be, 
he  would  drag  one  of  the  Sulpitian  brethren  back 
to  his  estate  by  main  force.  If  only  Jolicoeur  had 
not  been  sent  on  the  Ville  Marie  mission! — But 
stay! — Perhaps  the  stout  priest  would  listen  to 
his  pleading  and,  defying  the  superior,  return  with 
him  to  Crevecoeur!  lie  knew  that  little  love  was 
lost  between  the  two  priests,  and  perhaps — 

“Is  not  Pere  Jolicoeur  somewhere  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Ville  Marie1?”  asked  Martin,  as 
though  in  answer  to  Etienne’s  unspoken  thoughts. 
“It  would  not  be  amiss  if  you  were  to  endeavour 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  Crevecoeur  with  you, 
my  boy.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  looked  up  into  the  older  man’s  face 
with  astonished  eyes. 

“You  must  be  a  mind  reader,  mon  vieux,”  he 
retorted  pleasantly.  “That  very  thought  was 
passing  through  my  brain  as  you  spoke.  If  none 
of  the  Sulpitians  will  do  as  I  wish,  I  shall  most 
certainly  approach  Jolicoeur.” 

The  streets  were  quiet  when  Etienne  left  the 
house  on  what  he  felt  to  be  a  futile  mission,  but 
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almost  every  house  was  lighted  up.  Late  hours 
were  kept  by  everyone  these  nights  and  many  of 
Quebec’s  inhabitants  did  not  go  to  bed  at  all.  The 
dread  of  a  final,  all-destroying  shock  was  ever 
present  in  people’s  minds  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  huddled  together  near  the  huge,  open  fire¬ 
places,  flying  in  a  panic  from  their  houses  at  every 
little  convulsion  of  the  earth— for  the  tremours 
continued,  almost  without  intermission,  through¬ 
out  the  winter  and  early  spring. 

Etienne  found  the  Jesuits  at  the  seminary  in  as 
nervous  and  panicky  a  state  of  mind  as  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  he  could  not  forbear 
from  smiling  when  he  noticed  the  alarm  he  oc¬ 
casioned  in  the  building  when  he  jangled  the 
entrance  bell. 

He  was  not  surprised  when,  in  answer  to  his 
request  that  the  superior  grant  him  an  interview, 
he  was  told  by  the  young  priest  who  answered  the 
door  that  Boisseau  did  not  wish  to  have  any 
converse  with  him  whatsoever;  nevertheless,  he 
turned  away  from  the  black  bulk  of  the  seminary 
with  a  sad  heart  and  wandered  about  the  chilly 
streets  of  the  Upper  Town,  his  hands  protected 
from  the  cold  in  the  folds  of  his  voluminous  cape, 
and  his  shoulders  sunk  dejectedly. 

It  was  late  when,  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
keeping  the  faithful  Martin  from  his  much-needed 
rest,  he  turned  down  the  steep,  dark  path  that  gave 
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access  to  the  Lower  Town,  and  carefully  picked  his 
way  over  the  slippery  stones  that  encumbered  it. 

Half  way  down  the  path,  where  it  turned  sharp¬ 
ly  at  right  angles,  he  became  aware  of  a  figure 
advancing  toward  him,  dark  against  the  snowy 
banks  that  lined  the  road,  and  he  placed  a  cautious 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  his  dirk,  and  threw  one 
corner  of  his  cape  away  from  his  body  so  that 
his  movements  might  not  be  cumbered  should 
action  be  necessary,  but,  as  he  neared  the  ap¬ 
proaching  figure  he  gave  an  amused  chuckle. 

It  was  a  woman — and  a  drunken  woman  at  that, 
to  judge  by  her  uncertain  gait  and  the  occasional 
hysterical  laugh  which  escaped  her  whenever  her 
feet  slipped  on  the  icy  road.  When  she  observed 
the  cloaked  figure  of  Etienne  advancing  toward 
her  she  stopped  short,  arms  akimbo,  and  laughed 
brokenly. 

“  ’Tis  a  cold  night  for  a  pretty  young  man  like 
you  to  be  walking  alone,”  she  said  suggestively. 

Etienne’s  amused  expression  gave  place  to  one 
of  disgust  as  he  noted  the  woman’s  condition  and 
recognized  her  for  what  she  was ;  at  the  same  time 
he  curiously  peered  into  her  face  as  he  drew  up 
with  her,  for  there  was  something  vaguely  fami¬ 
liar  about  her  voice ;  something  that  dimly  stirred 
his  memory. 

“Are  you  not  lonely,  mon  ami?  Would  you  not 
care  to  go  home  with  Hortense,  and  forget  the 
peril  of  the  quaking  earth?” 
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Hortense !  He  stopped  in  his  stride  and  his 
hand  flew  to  his  mouth  in  amazement.  So  Hortense 
had  come  to  this !  Hortense  a  wanton !  His  face, 
even  in  the  dark,  or  mayhap  his  attitude  of 
astonishment,  must  have  betrayed  his  horror,  for 
the  girl  tossed  her  head  hack  and  said  pertly : 

“Am  I  not  pretty  enough  for  you,  then, 
monsieur?  Let  me  tell  you,  mon  cher,  that  I  am 
also  particular  with  whom  I  associate  and  you 
should  feel  honoured  at  having  Hortense  invite 

you  to  he  her  friend!” 

•/ 

“Hortense!”  gasped  the  seigneur,  as  though  he 
could  not  believe  his  senses.  “You  have  descended 
to  this !” 

The  girl  backed  away  a  pace  and  a  startled  ex¬ 
pression  escaped  her  lips. 

“Monsieur  St.  Denis!”  she  ejaculated.  “It  is 
you !  I  did  not  know — !  ’  ’ 

“It  is  I,”  acknowledged  Etienne  sternly.  “How 
long  have  you  been  doing  this?” 

“Mon  dieu!”  whispered  Hortense  dumbly.  “I 
did  not  know  it  was  you!” 

Etienne  approached  the  girl  and  took  her  by  the 
arm. 

“Hortense,”  he  said  gently.  “I  am  sorry  to 
see  you  in  this  condition.  Go  home  and  rest; 
start  the  morrow  afresh  and  leave  this  life  of 
degradation.  It  should  he  easy — you  are  young 
and  strong  and  should  make  some  man  a  good 
wife.” 
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The  girl  roughly  shook  his  hand  away. 

“You  say  that !  ’  ’  she  cried  hysterically.  “You  l 
— Were  it  not  for  your  interference  in  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  affairs  I  should  not  be  where  I  am  to-night! 
Start  life  afresh,  you  say!  Marry  some  young 
fellow — !  Ha — ha — ha!”  She  laughed  frenziedly 
and  then  suddenly  stopped  and  seized  his  cape 
with  both  hands. 

“You  tell  me  that  my  life  is  a  degraded  one!” 
she  shrilled,  peering  distractedly  into  his  face. 
“You — who  are  living  in  sin  with  a  woman  equally 
as  degraded  as  Hortense !  Who  are  you  to  preach 
to  me ! — Go  to  the  jade  who  took  you  from  me  and 
preach  to  her !-” 

Etienne  seized  her  hands  and  pushed  her  from 
him,  starting  hurriedly  down  the  path ;  but 
Hortense,  with  a  sob,  flung  herself  upon  him  and 
frantically  clung  to  his  shoulders. 

“No,  no,  Etienne!”  she  sobbed.  “Do  not  leave 
me  in  anger,  monsieur — Etienne !  Come  with 
Hortense  and  give  her  of  your  love ! — for  this  one 
night  only ! — ’t  will  cost  you  nothing !  Forgive  me 
for  what  I  said — forgive — !” 

Her  voice  died  away  and  she  clung  sobbing  to 
the  perplexed  and  angry  man. 

“Hortense! — Let  me  go!”  he  demanded,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  unclasp  the  girl’s  wild  grip. 
“There! — ”  he  violently  dashed  her  hands  away 
and  flung  her  from  him,  and  as  the  girl  sank  sob¬ 
bing  to  the  ground,  he  hurriedly  ran  down  the 
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path,  his  cheeks  flaming  and  his  breath  coming  in 
sharp  gasps. 

Etienne  was  living  in  a  strange  world.  The 
shock  of  discovering  Hortense  soon  passed  away 
and  he  found  himself  dispassionately  pitying  the 
unfortunate  woman,  for  by  the  time  he  reached  the 
house,  he  had  half  determined  to  approach  her 
some  day  in  the  future  and  offer  her  the  shelter  of 
his  own  roof  until  she  had  settled  down  again  into 
a  normal  state  of  living. 

‘‘Poor  woman!”  he  said  to  himself;  then  he 
frowned  as  he  remembered  her  reference  to  his 
beloved  Jacqueline.  “Ah,  well,”  he  sighed,  as  he 
passed  the  slight  out  of  mind,  “the  miserable  wo¬ 
man  is  not  herself — perhaps  she  did  love  me,”  he 
added  man-like,  “though,  God  wot,  I  am  worthy 
of  no  woman’s  love ;  not  even  that  of  Hortense.” 

He  sighed  again  and  touched  a  little  bulge  in  his 
pocket  where  lay  the  kerchief  of  tender  memories ; 
then  he  opened  the  door  of  Martin’s  house  and 
cheerily  saluted  his  host. 

“You  have  had  success?”  was  Martin’s  greet¬ 
ing.  “Boisseau  has  relented — ” 

“Boisseau  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,”  re¬ 
turned  Etienne.  “The  old  basilisk  would  not  even 
see  me !  No,  I  hardly  expected  that  he  would,  so  it 
is  hey  and  away  to  Montreal  to-morrow.” 

“But  you  are  not  at  all  depressed!”  protested 
the  old  man. 
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“Why  should  I  he?  My  heart  is  light  to-night, 
though  le  bon  dieu  knows  it  should  be  heavy.” 

“You  have  had  some  good  news — ?”  persisted 
the  ex-pilot. 

Etienne  laughed. 

“None  whatsoever;  on  the  contrary  I  have  just 
learned  that  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  is  walk¬ 
ing  the  streets  selling  her  body  for  hire.” 

Martin  frowned. 

“Perhaps  a  goblet  of  hot  brandy — ” 

Etienne  grinned  and  walked  over  to  the  old  man 
whom  he  led,  protesting,  to  a  chair. 

“T  have  not  gone  suddenly  mad,  as  you  seem  to 
fear,  old  friend,”  he  said,  laughing.  “I  have  just 
met  Hortense — ” 

“That  is  no  cause  for  jubilation,”  declared 
Martin,  shaking  his  head.  “We  do  not  recognize 
Hortense  any  more.” 

“More  shame  to  you,  then,”  replied  Etienne 
with  spirit.  “You  might  be  able  to  rescue  the 
child  from  the  life  of  sin  she  is  leading  if  you  were 
to  give  her  a  helping  hand — But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there,”  he  exclaimed  checking  the  old 
man’s  incipient  protest  with  uplifted  hand.  “What 
I  wished  to  say  was,  that  seeing  yon  unfortunate 
girl  and  recognizing  the  fact  that  there  are  depths 
of  misery  far  deeper  than  any  I  —  we  —  have 
plumbed,  there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism — God 
is  good;  He  will  not  abandon  us.” 
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Eight  days  later,  shortly  before  the  nightfall, 
Etienne  stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  top  of  a 
small  hill  and  gazed  with  grateful  and  weary  eyes 
at  the  little  fortified  settlement  of  Ville  Marie 
which  lay,  directly  in  the  path  of  the  setting  sun, 
about  a  mile  ahead  of  him. 

His  journey  from  Quebec  to  the  island  of  Mont¬ 
real  had  been  one  of  peril  and  difficulty.  The  cold 
had  been  intense ;  the  snow  lay  deep  and  unbroken, 
except  in  places  where  the  howling  gales  from  the 
north  had  bared  the  crusted  surface  of  its 
powdery  burden,  and  on  this  treacherous  surface 
his  snowshoes  and  moccasins  had  suffered 
severely. 

A  steady  succession  of  misfortunes  had  befallen 
the  young  seigneur  ever  since  that  morning  when, 
under  a  downpour  of  icy  rain,  which  had  created 
the  crust  aforementioned,  he  had  left  the  ex-pilot’s 
house  in  Quebec.  The  rain  had  soon  changed  to 
snow,  however,  and,  with  his  heavy  toboggan  slid¬ 
ing  smoothly  over  the  yielding  surface  behind  him, 
he  had  made  good  progress  on  that  first  day. 

Then,  in  crossing  a  snow-covered  stream,  he  had 
broken  through  the  treacherously  thin  ice  and 
would  have  perished  in  the  freezing  water,  for  he 
could  not  free  himself  from  the  embrace  of  the  ice, 
had  not  a  friendly  Huron,  attracted  by  his  calls 
for  help,  hastened  to  his  assistance.  A  fire  was 
quickly  kindled  and  his  dripping  garments 
dried  before  it;  then,  after  receiving  directions 
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regarding  the  trail  ahead  from  the  Indian — who 
had  come  from  Trois  Rivieres — and  also  the  dis¬ 
quieting  news  that  a  prowling  band  of  Iroquois, 
recovered  from  the  stupor  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown  by  the  earthquake,  was  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  set  out  again  upon  his 
interrupted  journey,  following  the  path  already 
broken  by  the  redskin. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  branch  of  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  that  separates  Isle  Jesus  from  that  of  Mont¬ 
real,  the  ice^chafed  thongs  of  one  of  his  snowshoes 
gave  way,  and  he  had  not  the  wherewithal  to  fix  it. 

This  mishap  proved  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for 
the  occurrence  undoubtedly  saved  his  life.  Etienne 
had  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re¬ 
pair  the  broken  “raquette”  and  had  then  con¬ 
tinued  his  journey  as  best  he  could,  floundering 
through  the  deep  snow  which  sometimes  reached 
his  armpits.  As  he  approached  the  river  he  sud¬ 
denly  came  upon  the  tracks  of  several  score  men ; 
a  narrow,  straight-edged  trail  that  was  packed  so 
hard  by  many  snowshoes  that  it  supported  his 
moccasined  feet  as  though  he  were  walking  along 
a  road.  These  tracks  were  pointing  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  travelling.  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  those  of  the  band  of  Iroquois  afore¬ 
mentioned — and  they  had  been  made  within  the 
hour ! 

Had  Etienne ’s  snowshoe  not  given  way  when  it 
did  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  over- 
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taken  by  the  blood-thirsty  savages  and  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  rashness  in  travelling  alone.  He 
saw  in  this  providential  occurrence  the  hand  of 
God,  and  the  circumstances  renewed  his  flagging 
spirits  and  filled  him  again  with  hope — but  he  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  for  the  Iroquois  and  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  a  prayer  of  gratification  when  at 
length  the  fortified  mill  at  the  eastern  end  of  Ville 
Marie  loomed  upon  his  vision. 

The  sun  had  set,  but  the  twilight  still  lingered, 
as  the  foot-sore  and  weary  traveller  courteously 
greeted  the  amazed  inhabitants  of  the  little  settle¬ 
ment.  News  had  been  circulated  post  haste  about 
the  town  as  soon  as  the  staggering  figure  of  the 
seigneur  had  been  observed  from  the  mill,  and,  as 
he  entered  the  one  long  street,  lined  by  compact 
rows  of  wooden  houses,  sympathetic  hands  re¬ 
lieved  him  of  his  toboggan,  and  two  stout  Mont¬ 
realers  assisted  him  into  the  tavern  which  faced 
the  Hotel-Dieu. 

“Have  you  come  far,  m’sieu’?’’  asked  the  kind¬ 
ly  innkeeper  as  he  knelt  to  untie  the  knotted  thongs 
of  the  weary  man’s  moccasins. 

Etienne  told  him  from  whence  he  had  come, 
whereat  the  innkeeper  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven, 
opened  wide  his  mouth,  spread  his  hands 
in  an  expressive  gesture,  and  vowed  to  the  Virgin 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  the  like. 

“Name  of  a  name,  m’sieu’!”  exclaimed  one  of 
the  men  who  had  assisted  him  into  the  friendly 
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shelter  of  the  inn.  “I  wonder  that  you  come 
through  alive!”  They  say  the  Iroquois  are  as 
thick  as  bees  between  here  and  Trois  Rivieres!” 

“A  party  of  them  broke  the  trail  for  me  this 
afternoon,”  was  Etienne’s  nonchalant  remark, 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  saw  the  effect  that  his 
announcement  caused. 

“Broke  the  trail  for  m’sieu’!”  ejaculated  the 
innkeeper  slowly,  staring  hard  at  the  young  man 
and  scratching  the  side  of  his  head  perplexedly. 
“You  say  they  broke  the  trail  for  you!  They 
broke  the — ! !  ” 

“Why  yes,”  explained  Etienne  patiently. 
“You  see,  they  went  ahead  of  me  and  made  the 
path  firm  and  hard — and  I  followed  after.  ’  ’ 

“Of  course,”  agreed  the  dazed  man,  looking 
painfully  at  his  astonished  associates.  “They 
broke  the  trail  for  you.  Certainly,  certainly, 
m’sieu’ !” 

Etienne  looked  around  on  the  silent  company. 
The  room  was  full  of  people,  and  more  were 
crowding  in  from  the  street  outside.  He  observed 
the  look  of  awe  on  the  countenances  of  many 
there  as  they  stared  increduloiisly  at  him  and  he 
knew  that  they  were  trying  their  best  to  digest 
the  information  that  he  had  just  given  them. 

“  It  is  as  I  said,  messieurs.  ’  ’  He  grinned  broad¬ 
ly  at  the  simple  folk.  “The  Iroquois  beat  a  path 
for  me  through  the  snow  for  a  distance  of  a  league 
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or  more — but  fortunately  for  me,  they  did  not 
know  I  was  following  them.  ’  ’ 

The  innkeeper’s  mouth  closed  with  a  snap  and 
he  bent  again  to  his  guest’s  moccasins.  Then  he 
turned  a  grinning  face  up  to  Etienne  and  winked 
one  eye. 

“I  think  that  deserves  a  round  of  drinks, 
m’sieu’,”  he  chuckled.  “Jeanne,  Jeanne!”  he 
called,  turning  toward  a  door  at  the  back  of  the 
room  and  placing  a  cupped  hand  to  his  mouth. 
“Broach  a  small  cask  of  our  best  brandy  and 
pass  it  around  to  the  gentlemen!”  He  turned 
again  to  the  task  of  untying  the  knotted  thongs. 
“The  Iroquois  broke  the  trail  for  m’sieu’!  Ho! 
Ho!  Ho!” 

His  rotund  sides  rose  and  fell  spasmodically 
under  the  vigour  of  his  merriment  and  the  good 
soul  wiped  his  streaming  eyes  when  finally  he 
rose  to  his  feet  and  handed  his  guest  a  pair  of 
soft  slippers.  He  was  still  chuckling  to  himself 
as  he  left  the  room  to  oversee  the  preparation  of 
a  supper  worthy  of  Etienne’s  ravenous  hunger. 

The  master  of  Crevecoeur  made  no  attempt  to 
interview  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Sulpitians,  the 
abbe  Souart,  that  evening,  as  his  tired  body 
craved  rest,  and  the  substantial  meal  of  which  he 
had  disposed  induced  a  lethargy  that  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  keep  his  eyes  open.  But  next 
morning,  rested  and  refreshed,  he  called  upon 
Paul  Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve,  military  governor 
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of  the  settlement,  poured  into  his  sympathetic  ears 
the  story  of  his  troubles  and  pleaded  that  the 
governor  would  intercede  with  the  superior  on 
his  behalf  and  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  permit 
one  of  his  priests  to  accompany  him  back  to 
Crevecoeur. 

“I  will  use  my  influence  with  Souart,  Etienne,” 
said  the  governor  dubiously — he  had  known  the 
young  man  for  many  years, 1  ‘but  I  very  much  fear 
that  it  will  go  for  naught.  The  superior  is  a 
kindly  man  and  no  great  friend  of  Laval’s,  but  he 
is  woefully  underhanded  here;  two  of  his  priests 
are  away  on  missions  elsewhere  and  there  is  grave 
danger  of  further  Iroquois  attacks— they  have 
troubled  us  mightily  this  winter.” 

“I  traversed  the  whole  country  between  here 
and  Quebec  without  molestation,  monsieur,”  de¬ 
clared  Etienne  with  sinking  heart. 

“Aye,  and  I  would  have  given  you  a  welcome 
in  keeping  with  your  intrepidity  had  I  known  you 
were  coming,  and  had  you  not  retired  so  early  last 
night,”  replied  the  governor.  “But  it  is  not  that 
any  of  our  priests  fear  the  savages,  my  boy.  They 
are  needed  here  and,  despite  the  necessity  for 
which  you  urge  the  despatch  of  a  Sulpitian  to 
Crevecoeur,  you  must  admit  that  the  spiritual 
needs  of  this  congregation — especially  in  these 
times  of  peril,  far  outweigh  in  importance  your 
personal  desires.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  humbly  nodded  his  head. 
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“If  you  will  but  plead  with  Pere  Souart,”  lie 
murmured  constrainedly. 

“I  will,  my  lad,”  was  the  sympathetic  reply. 
“Even  if  Souart  refuses  to  do  as  you  wish,  the 
Jesuit,  Jolicoeur — who,  by  the  by,  has  endeared 
himself  to  even  the  Sulpitians  here — may  return 
with  you.  The  sturdy  fellow  is  a  good  friend  of 
yours,  Etienne ;  he  has  often  spoken  to  me  of  your 
prowess  in  fighting  the  savages — particularly  of 
your  skill  in  leading  the  successful  attack  upon 
the  besiegers  of  le  Petit  Village  last  spring.  He 
declares  that  he  owes  his  life  to  you  and  your 
brave  companions.” 

“It  is  little  I  did,”  declared  Etienne  modestly. 
“From  all  accounts,  Pere  Jolicoeur  was  a  host 
in  himself  during  the  siege  of  that  place.  They 
say  he  fought  more  bravely  than  any  other  man 
there.” 

‘  ‘  A  brave  man  and  a  lovable  priest !  ’  ’  exclaimed 
the  governor.  “What  a  pity  that  more  of  his 
brotherhood  have  not  the  same  outlook  on  life  that 
Jolicoeur  has!” 

Little  need  to  dwell  on  Etienne’s  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  induce  Souart  to  grant  him  his  desire. 
Though  Maisonneuve  also  endeavoured  to  sway 
the  firm  mind  of  the  Sulpitian  he  resolutely  stood 
his  ground  and  firmly  refused  to  even  consider 
Etienne’s  request. 

“If  Jolicoeur  chooses  to  accompany  you  back  to 
Quebec,”  he  said,  in  a  not  unkindly  manner,  “I 
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cannot  stand  in  his  way,  for  I  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  him.  Nay  more,  I  will  give  him  provision 
from  our  own  stores  that  he  may  not  want  on  the 
way,  for  the  Jesuit  is  a  worthy  servant  of  God, 
and,  though  I  have  no  love  for  his  order,  I  would 
that  all  my  priests  were  as  well  adapted  to 
circumstances  as  we  find  them  in  this  barbaric 
country  as  is  Jolicoeur.” 

He  further  declared  that  were  the  times  not  so 
perilous  and  had  he  a  sufficient  number  of  priests 
in  the  settlement  to  minister  to  the  population’s 
incessant  needs,  he  would  have  been  only  too  will¬ 
ing  to  have  seen  right  done  by  the  young  seigneur. 

“I  do  not  condemn  you  for  what  you  have 
done,”  he  said  compassionately,  as  he  noticed  the 
young  man’s  distress.  “You  acted  rather  im¬ 
pulsively  in  abducting  the  young  lady  from  the 
vessel  in  which  she  had  set  sail  for  France;  but 
you  have  not  voluntarily  chosen  your  present  mode 
of  life,  and,  taking  a  broad-minded  view  of  the 
situation,  I  consider  the  Jesuits  to  he  in  the 
wrong  in  their  attitude  toward  you  and  Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Montmorenci.  You  had  no  other  recourse 
but  to  befriend  the  young  woman,  though  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  wiser  had  she  lodged  with  a 
married  friend  of  her  own  sex  until  the  return 
from  France  of  her  uncle ;  but  love  is  unthinking, 
and,  after  all,  you  are  both  but  children.  I  will 
at  least  shrive  you,  and  absolve  you  of  your  un- 
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witting  sin.  Further  than  that  I  am  powerless  to 
aid  yon.  ’  ’ 

The  kindly  attitude  of  the  worthy  superior  and 
his  frequent  words  of  comfort  to  the  dejected 
youth,  heartened  him  to  a  certain  extent,  but  his 
heart  was  heavy  within  him  as  he  thought  of  the 
effect  his  empty-handed  return  might  have  on  his 
adored  love,  and  he  gratefully  accepted  Maison- 
neuve’s  invitation  to  remain  in  Ville  Marie  as  his 
guest  until  J olicoeur  should  return  from  his  latest 
mission  to  the  isolated  settlements  along  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

“He  should  return  within  a  day  or  so,”  re¬ 
marked  the  governor  to  the  worried  man.  “You 
must  have  undoubtedly  crossed  trails  with  him  on 
your  journey  up  the  river.” 

But  a  week  passed  without  word  of  the  priest, 
and  Etienne,  who  could  barely  curb  his  eager  de¬ 
sire  to  return  to  Jacqueline,  was  for  going  in 
search  of  him,  and  it  required  all  of  Maisonneuve’s 
shrewd  tact  and  diplomacy  to  keep  the  rash  man 
from  rushing  headlong  to  disaster. 

“  Jolicoeur  can  travel  where  you  and  I  dare  not 
show  our  noses,”  said  the  governor,  in  answer  to 
Etienne’s  protests  that  he  was  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself.  “We  know  that  the  Iroquois  are 
watching  the  settlement  and  that  sharp  eyes  are 
taking  note  of  everything  that  occurs  within  sight 
of  the  forest.  Only  last  night  shots  were  ex¬ 
changed  between  two  of  our  men  and  a  band  of 
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prowling  redskins  and,  though  I  doubt  not  that 
you  are  sufficient  woodsman  to  set  out  from  this 
place  at  night  and  make  the  journey  back  to 
Crevecoeur  in  safety,  I  would  not  give  you  two 
sous  for  your  life  were  you  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  daring  Jesuit.” 

But  it  was  soon  terribly  apparent  that  even  the 
courageous  Jolicoeur  had  at  last  made  one  journey 
too  many  and  that  his  life  had  undoubtedly  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  temerity. 

The  sleeping  Montrealers  were  awakened  one 
night  by  the  diabolical  screeches  and  whoops  of 
the  savage  Iroquois  who  were  attacking  the  east¬ 
ern  end  of  the  settlement.  Hastily  seizing  arque¬ 
buses  and  muskets,  and  hastening,  half-clad,  to  the 
defence  of  the  sore-pressed  men  on  watch,  the 
indomitable  Frenchmen  soon  drove  the  Indians 
back  into  the  forest,  not,  however,  without  losing 
several  of  their  company  killed  and  one  man 
captured. 

Etienne  did  his  share  in  the  defence  of  the  place 
and,  in  company  with  the  rest  of  the  village,  kept 
vigilant  watch  on  the  forest  in  case,  from  its  dark 
depths — which  would  soon  be  illumined  by  the 
first  rays  of  the  tardy  sun — it  should  again  spew 
forth  those  incarnate  fiends  upon  them. 

No  further  attack  was  made,  and  no  reprisal 
was  attempted  by  the  garrison.  The  Iroquois  out¬ 
numbered  the  Frenchmen  three  to  one  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  sally  forth  and  meet  the  Indians  in  the 
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cleared  spaces  around  tlie  forest  would  have  been 
madness.  The  brave  little  band  would  have  been 
speedily  annihilated. 

Secure  in  their  hidden  fastness  the  Indians 
taunted  the  Montrealers  with  ribald  jeers  and 
challenges,  and  they  accentuated  their  challenge 
by  erratic  and  spasmodic  fusilades  against  the 
stout  walls  of  the  fortified  mill,  which  had  no  more 
effect  upon  the  silent,  grim-lipped  garrison  than 
had  the  crashing  of  their  fiint-tipped  arrows 
against  the  heavily  timbered  roof  of  the  fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Shortly  after  dawn  the  savages  ceased  their 
abortive  warfare  and  apparently  retired  into  the 
forest,  and  the  tired  Frenchmen,  after  waiting  for 
another  hour  or  so  in  case  the  move  might  be  a 
savage  ruse,  were  leaving  the  breastworks  in  order 
to  partake  of  the  breakfasts  that  were  cooking  in 
three  score  houses  when,  with  a  shout  of  alarm, 
one  of  the  scouts  who  had  followed  up  the  Indians, 
ran  back  with  the  cry  that  the  savages  were  re¬ 
turning. 

“They  have  a  priest  with  them!”  gasped  the 
man  excitedly.  “Methinks  another  band  has 
joined  the  first  and  they  intend  to  attack  in 
force !” 

Abbe  Souart  grasped  the  panting  man  by  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat. 

“You  say  the  poor  misadvised  creatures  have 
captured  a  priest?”  he  said  to  him.  “Tell  me, 
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what  was  the  colour  of  his  soutane?  Was  he 
Jesuit,  Sulpitian  or  Recollet? ” 

“He  is  a  ‘black-robe ’,”  declared  the  scout. 

“A  Jesuit!’’  uttered  Souart  in  a  whisper;  then 
he  turned  to  Etienne  who  was  standing  nearby. 

“I  fear  the  unfortunate  Jolicoeur  has  been 
captured  by  the  savages,  my  son.  I  know  of  no 
other  Jesuit  who  is  spreading  the  Word  of  God 
in  these  parts.” 

Etienne  said  nothing,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the 
fringe  of  the  woods  from  which  the  savages  were 
expected  to  reappear.  A  great  lump  rose  in  his 
throat  as  he  thought  of  the  horrible  fate  that 
might  befall  his  friend,  and  his  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears  at  the  utter  barbarity  and  hopelessness  of 
this  wilderness  life.  Indians  and  Jesuits!  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  widely  divergent  people  there  was 
nothing  in  common  save  the  ability  to  work  him 
woe,  and  he  wearily  sighed  and  mentally  cursed 
the  day  upon  which  his  father  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  leaving  France  for  a  colonv  in  the  New 
World. 

Suddenly  there  arose  a  triumphant  yell  from 
the  edge  of  the  forest  nearest  the  river  and  in  a 
moment  a  whooping  band  of  Indians  streamed  out 
into  the  clearing,  far  enough  away  to  be  safe  from 
any  but  a  chance  musket  shot  from  the  mill,  but 
close  enough  so  that  the  anxious  watchers  from 
the  settlement  could  distinguish  individual  figures 
among  them. 
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“Yon  Indian  is  Onatiora!”  exclaimed  one  of 
the  Frenchmen,  indicating  a  tall  warrior  who 
strode  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  and,  at  the 
dreaded  name  of  the  Iroquois  who  had  but  recent¬ 
ly  scourged  the  settlements  below  the  Richelieu, 
his  comrades  shuddered  nervously. 

“Then  look  out  for  some  stiff  fighting!”  com¬ 
mented  another  as  he  looked  to  the  priming  of  his 
piece.  “The  band  of  Indians  whom  Onatiora 
commands  are  second  to  none  as  fighting  men ! 
Eh,  mon  pauvre  Raoul,”  he  laughed,  nudging  his 
companion,  with  nervous  hilarity,  “depend  upon 
it — you’ve  missed  your  breakfast  but  you’ll  get 
your  bellyfull  of  fighting  before  dinner — or  I’m 
a  Gascon!” 

The  savages  poured  out  into  the  clearing  and  at 
sight  of  their  augmented  numbers  the  hearts  of  the 
defenders  sank,  and  little  conversation  was  in¬ 
dulged  in  save  as  some  new  features  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  assemblage  elicited  exclamations  of  dismay 
or  wonderment. 

“They  are  bringing  out  Pierre  Saget;  he  who 
was  captured  this  morning!”  shrilled  a  woman 
from  a  nearby  house-top,  and  then,  in  sudden 
fear,  ‘  ‘  They  are  tying  him  to  a  tree — Oh,  merciful 
God,  the  fiends  are  going  to  put  him  to  the 
torture !  ’  ’ 

Such  indeed  appeared  to  be  their  intention,  and 
doubt  was  changed  to  certainty  when  a  small 
quantity  of  brushwood  was  thrown  at  the  unhappy 
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man’s  feet  and  several  of  the  savages  started 
weaving  about  in  the  throes  of  a  provocative  war- 
dance. 

“They  will  kill  poor  Saget  and  then  attack  this 
fortress,”  predicted  Maisonneuve  calmly.  “I 
would  that  we  might  rescue  our  unfortunate  com¬ 
rade — but  the  odds  against  us  are  too  great.  None 
of  us  would  ever  reach  him  alive !  ’  ’ 

But  the  wily  Onatiora  had  no  intention  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  redoubtable  stronghold  which  had 
withstood,  not  only  the  attack  of  the  preceding 
night  but  countless  others  in  years  past.  Further¬ 
more,  he  had  vast  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities 
of  his  foemen  when  entrenched  behind  stone  forti¬ 
fications,  for  had  not  he,  three  years  before,  with 
half  the  entire  strength  of  the  Iroquois  confedera¬ 
tion,  made  assault  after  assault  against  a  weakly 
palisaded  redoubt  held  by  seventeen  stout-hearted 
Frenchmen  assisted  by  a  few  Huron  allies,  and 
been  repulsed  time  without  number  with  vast 
and  discouraging  loss'?  To  be  sure,  the  valiant 
Dollard  and  his  courageous  companions  had  been 
eventually  overwhelmed,  but  not  before  close  on 
to  two  weeks  had  elapsed  and  'three  hundred 
Iroquois  had  passed  to  their  forefathers. 

The  story  of  Dollard ’s  fight  at  the  Long  Sault 
is  history  and  has  no  place  in  this  chronicle.  The 
valiant  defence  of  the  passage  of  the  Ottawa  by 
the  little  band  of  heroes  whom  he  commanded  is 
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the  most  outstanding  feat  of  heroism  that  this 
continent  can  boast. 

Onatiora  had  no  intention  of  making  a  frontal 
assault  upon  Ville  Marie,  but  he  reasoned  that  the 
Frenchman,  indignant  over  the  cruelties  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  hapless  Saget,  would  sally  forth  and 
attempt  his  rescue.  Were  they  so  to  do  their  de¬ 
feat  would  be  a  certainty  and  the  rich  prize  of 
Ville  Marie  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  loot¬ 
ing,  raping,  massacring  savages. 

“Ho! — The  priest!”  shouted  an  excited  soldier 
pointing  towards  the  woods  from  which  was 
emerging  a  figure  garbed  in  the  familiar  habili¬ 
ments  of  a  Jesuit.  All  eyes  followed  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  outstretched  hand  and  for  a  space  the 
astonished  Frenchmen  were  too  stupified  to  do 
aught  but  stare ;  for  the  black-robed  figure  walked 
unconcernedly  through  the  throng  of  gibbering 
Indians  and  at  length  confronted  the  naked  pris¬ 
oner  wbo  strove  at  his  bonds.  He  stood  staring  at 
the  captive  for  a  few  seconds  with  bowed  head, 
and  the  curious  soldiers  believed  him  to  be  pray¬ 
ing  for  the  doomed  man’s  soul;  then,  to  the  horror 
of  all,  the  priest  raised  his  arm  and  smote  the  man 
across  the  face  with  his  open  hand,  the  sound  of 
the  cruel  blow  being  distinctly  audible  to  the  en¬ 
raged  Montrealers. 

Consternation  grew  in  the  eyes  of  the  French¬ 
men  as  they  glanced  helplessly  around  at  one 

another. 
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“Sacre!”  muttered  one  old  grey-beard. 

‘  ‘  ’Twere  an  unpriestly  thing  to  do !  ” 

“It  is  not  Jolicoeur!”  declared  a  keen-sighted 
youngster.  “  Jolicoeur  is  fat  and  round  and  yon 
priest  is  tall  and  much  thinner.  By  my  faith !  he 
is  no  priest  at  all!  He  is  an  Indian — and  the 
garments  are  Jolicoeur ’s !” 

A  puff  of  wind  had  caught  the  voluminous  folds 
of  the  supposed  priest’s  garments  at  that  mom¬ 
ent  and,  for  an  instant,  the  fringed,  buckskin  leg¬ 
gings  of  an  Iroquois  warrior  were  visible  beneath 
them.  Those  un-J esuistical  legs  and  a  glimmer  of 
white  behind  the  shoulder-blades,  where  Jolicoeur, 
for  lack  of  the  proper  cloth,  had  patched  his  old 
soutane  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton,  proved  to 
the  perplexed  Frenchmen  that  the  youngster  spoke 
the  truth  and  that  the  garments  worn  by  the 
masquerading  warrior  were  in  truth  those  of 
Jolicoeur ! 

“Then  he  is  dead !” 

Etienne  whispered  these  words  to  himself  and  a 
great  depression  overswept  him,  to  be  followed 
shortly  by  intense  and  deadly  hatred  against  the 
human  fiends  who  had  slaughtered  his  friend. 

The  Indian  who  had  donned  Jolicoeur ’s  vest¬ 
ments  left  his  victim  and  strutted  around  as  close 
to  the  entrenchments  of  the  seething  Frenchmen 
as  he  dared.  Had  the  occasion  not  been  so  fraught 
with  deadly  peril  the  grotesque  impersonation  of 
a  priest  by  the  lanky  Indian  would  have  been 
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ludicrous,  and  his  really  clever  buffoonery  a 
source  of  mirth.  With  grave  demeanour  he  re¬ 
garded  the  fortress  and  raised  his  hands  as  though 
he  were  blessing  its  defenders. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  muttering  French¬ 
men  and  they  let  blaze  at  the  daring  redskin  with 
every  musket  and  arquebus,  and  he,  not  waiting 
for  any  further  demonstration  of  their  outraged 
sensibilities,  skipped  back  out  of  gunshot  range 
with  anything  but  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

The  Indians  made  no  attempt  to  reply  to  the  fire 
and  loudly  jeered  the  efforts  of  the  Montrealers 
to  do  them  damage.  Onatiora  delivered  a  boast¬ 
ful  harangue  to  the  Frenchmen  in  which  he 
expatiated  on  the  bravery  of  the  Iroquois  and  the 
poltroonery  of  their  foes,  and  he  invited  the  curs¬ 
ing  Frenchmen  to  advance  from  their  fortress  and 
engage  his  warriors  in  battle — an  invitation  which 
would  have  been  instantly  accepted  by  the  younger 
and  more  impetuous  among  the  garrison  had  not 
Maisonneuve  and  several  of  the  more  level-headed 
among  them  forcibly  held  them  back. 

“ Fools!”  cried  the  governor  to  the  muttering 
youngsters.  “Have  ye  not  wit  enough  to  see  that 
Onatiora  desires  nothing  better  than  to  see  ye 
rush  madly  out  to  your  destruction'?  Be  ye  not 
influenced  by  the  wiles  of  the  Iroquois !  ’  ’ 

But  even  Maisonneuve  himself  had  to  exercise 
great  self-control  a  short  time  later  when,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  diabolical  yells  and  laughter, 
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the  torture  was  applied  to  the  unfortunate  Saget. 

Before  the  eyes  of  his  horrified  compatriots  the 
suffering  man  was  tormented,  and  the  sight  of  the 
atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  prisoner  turned  the 
watchers  sick.  The  Iroquois  were  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  torture  and  they  spared  Saget  none  of 
their  fiendish  devices  for  inflicting  pain. 

Hour  succeeded  hour  and  the  pitiful  wretch, 
sightless,  earless,  noseless,  lipless,  still  lived  and 
suffered  while  the  Indians,  taking  care  that  the 
flame  of  life  still  be  preserved  in  his  mutil¬ 
ated  body,  plied  him  with  fresh  torments.  A  collar 
made  of  hatchets  heated  red-hot  was  hung  about 
his  neck ;  a  red-hot  iron  was  thrust  down  his  throat 
and,  shortly  before  the  whimpering  remnant  of  a 
man  expired,  the  mock-priest,  with  grave  solemn¬ 
ity,  baptized  the  dying  man  with  boiling  water. 

Etienne  stood  behind  the  stockade  wall  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  ghastly  scene  with  white  and  impassive 
face ;  he  saw  the  torture  inflicted  upon  Saget  with¬ 
out  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash.  He  watched  the 
christening  with  boiling  water;  watched  until  the 
flesh  peeled  off  the  tortured  man’s  face  and  chest 
in  curling  strips,  and  he  saw  the  Iroquois  leader 
finally  cleave  the  Frenchman’s  brain  with  a  toma¬ 
hawk  and  disappear  into  the  forest,  followed  by 
all  his  shouting  band. 

At  last  Etienne  stirred. 

He  silently  repaired  to  the  governor’s  house; 
packed  his  toboggan  with  provisions  and  clothing 
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and  then,  as  in  a  dream,  he  received  absolution  at 
the  hands  of  the  abbe  Souart  before  the  altar  of 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and,  as  night 
was  falling,  let  himself  out  by  the  eastern  gate  and 
was  soon  swallowed  from  the  view  of  the  anxious 
watchers  by  the  deep  gloom  of  the  encompassing 
forest. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  snow  was  deep  in  the  forest  as  Etienne 
trudged  determinedly  on  through  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  tips  of  his  snow-shoes,  more 
than  once  buried  themselves  in  the  steep  side  of 
an  unseen  drift,  throwing  him  sprawling  upon  his 
face. 

Of  the  Iroquois  he  saw  no  sign,  though,  in  his 
dumbly  excited  state  of  mind  he  would  not  have 
feared  falling  into  their  hands.  Reason  had 
asserted  itself,  however,  and  had  prevented  him 
from  obeying  the  mad  dictates  of  his  mind  and 
attacking  the  Mohawk  hosts  single-handed  in  a 
desperate  ebullition  of  anger  and  despair;  anger 
because  the  red  fiends  had  slain  Jolicoeur,  and 
despair  at  the  thought  of  returning  empty-handed 
to  Jacqueline. 

The  hours  seemed  winged  and  the  miles  leaden. 
Long  before  he  appeared  to  have  dragged  his 
heavy  toboggan  any  distance  at  all,  the  moon, 
which  had  risen  an  hour  after  his  departure  from 
Ville  Marie,  set  behind  the  high  hill  of  Mont  Real 
which  overshadowed  the  settlement,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  take  shelter  for  the  balance  of  the 
night.  Though  the  cold  was  not  particularly 
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severe,  he  burrowed  deep  into  a  snow  bank,  and 

wrapping  his  blankets  around  him,  settled  down 

as  best  he  might  to  await  the  dawning. 

#  #  #  # 

The  acrid  smell  of  wood  smoke  awoke  him,  and 
he  hastily  sat  up  in  his  yielding  bed  and  sniffed 
the  air. 

Darkness  still  covered  the  land,  that  dense, 
tangible  darkness  which  precedes  the  first  twilight 
of  dawn,  and  he  strove  mightily  to  pierce  the 
black  curtain  in  an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
source  of  the  pungent  odour.  He  had  made  no 
fire  of  his  own  for  fear  of  the  Iroquois  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  most  unlikely  that  any  part  of 
the  snow-burdened  forest  could  be  on  fire.  Smoke 
meant  people — and  people,  in  this  deserted 
country  meant  Indians ! 

The  night  was  still  and  the  air  almost  motion¬ 
less,  yet  he  reasoned  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amount  of  breeze,  if  ever  so  slight,  to  waft  to  him 
the  fumes  which  had  now  wholly  disappeared.  He 
stepped  out  of  his  blankets  and  shivered  slightly 
as  he  emerged  from  their  warm  shelter.  With 
moistened  finger  held  in  the  air  he  ascertained  that 
a  slight  current  of  air  was  blowing  toward  him 
from  the  north,  and  in  this  direction  he  presumed 
lay  the  fire  whose  faint  redolence  had  aroused  him. 

After  secreting  his  loaded  toboggan  in  a  small 
clump  of  thickly  growing  firs,  he  fastened  on  his 
snow-shoes  and  cautiously  made  his  way  toward 
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the  north,  pausing  occasionally  to  draw  off  his 
mitten,  moisten  his  finger  and  verify  the  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  travelling.  The  darkness 
was  intense,  but  not  so  great  that  he  could  not 
make  out  the  black  bulk  of  the  trees  looming 
against  the  shadowed  snow  drifts.  Not  a  star  was 
to  be  seen,  the  snow-covered  ground  lying  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  black  canopy  of  the  sky. 

As  Etienne  trudged  cautiously  forward  through 
the  forest  he  shivered  with  apprehension  and 
nervousness.  He  felt  an  ominous  presentiment 
that  evil  foreboded.  The  hour  was  that  time  in 
the  early  morning  when  the  vitality  of  the  human 
body  is  at  its  lowest.  This,  combined  with  the 
cold  and  the  natural  reaction  from  his  frenzy  of 
the  evening  before,  had  produced  in  the  man  a 
state  of  mental  tension  that  left  him  with  every 
nerve  unstrung.  He  had  no  desire  now  to  en¬ 
counter  the  Iroquois  and,  if  his  suspicions  were 
confirmed  and  the  smoke  which  had  aroused  him 
was  that  of  a  Mohawk  campfire,  he  intended  put¬ 
ting  as  much  distance  between  himself  and  the 
savages  as  he  possibly  could  before  the  day  broke. 

He  had  tramped  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  when, 
between  the  thickly-clustered  boles  of  the  trees 
ahead  of  him  he  discerned  a  faint  illumination,  or 
nimbus  of  light.  He  stopped  in  bis  tracks  as  he 
gazed  ahead  of  him  with  wide-open  eyes  and 
dilated  nostrils.  No  sound  could  be  heard  from 
that  direction  and  the  aura  of  light  grew  no 
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brighter.  He  moved  forward  again  with  infinite 
stealth  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  seeing  the  dis¬ 
tant  flicker  of  a  fire  around  which  were  grouped 
a  number  of  sleeping  forms — Mohawks  or  Hurons, 
he  could  not  tell  which. 

As  he  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  fire, 
others  began  to  appear  at  intervals  behind  the  one 
that  had  first  attracted  his  attention,  and  the  smell 
of  burning  wood  quite  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
It  was  evident  to  the  seigneur  that  a  large  body 
of  Indians  was  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
ahead  of  him,  whose  wide  expanse  gleamed  dully 
behind  the  fires,  and  there  was  no  doubt  in  his 
mind  that  it  was  the  same  party  which  had 
tortured  Saget  the  day  before;  Onatiora’s 
Mohawks ! 

A  figure  stirred  by  the  nearest  fire  and  Etienne 
crouched  low  behind  a  small  juniper  which  partly 
sheltered  him.  The  Indian  threw  a  few  small 
sticks  upon  the  fire  and  by  the  light  of  the  licking 
flames  the  Frenchman  had  a  clearer  view  of  the 
sleeping  Mohawks.  As  the  glare  of  the  fire  in¬ 
creased,  the  background  of  snow,  trees  and  wood¬ 
land  was  blotted  out  and  he  suddenly  realized  that 
his  white  face  would  show  plainly  in  the  glare.  He 
ducked  to  the  ground  where,  under  the  low-hang¬ 
ing  branches  of  the  juniper,  he  could  observe  the 
camp  without  danger  of  discovery. 

All  was  still.  The  crackling  of  the  hungry 
flames  as  they  greedily  consumed  the  sticks  that 
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had  been  thrown  to  them ;  the  distant  scream  of  a 
lynx;  the  pulsating  murmur  of  the  far-off  rapids 
in  the  river  above  Ville  Marie — all  accentuated  the 
silence  of  the  night ;  and  Etienne  shivered.  Then 
a  groan  broke  the  stillness  and  the  man  looked  up 
in  startled  surprise,  for  the  sound  was  as  of  a 
person  in  pain  and  appeared  to  rise  from  the  far 
side  of  the  bush  behind  which  Etienne  was 
screened — barely  a  canoe’s  length  from  his  listen¬ 
ing  ears ! 

At  the  despairing  plaint  Etienne’s  pall  of 
timidity  and  fear  fell  from  him.  Worming  his 
way  alongside  the  juniper  until  his  head  emerged 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  tire,  he  slowly  turned  his 
head  so  that  the  pallor  of  his  face  might  not  reveal 
him  to  any  sleepless  Indian  who  might  be  looking 
in  that  direction.  Then  he  glanced  to  the  front  of 
the  bush  and  gave  an  involuntary  grunt  of  sur¬ 
prise.  There,  before  his  eyes,  tied  to  stakes 
which  had  been  driven  deep  in  the  frozen  ground, 
was  the  naked,  shivering  form  of  a  man — a  huge, 
rotund,  soft-fleshed  man.  It  was  Pere  Jolicoeur! 

The  priest’s  eyes  were  staring  into  the  black, 
cloud-filled  vault  above  him,  and  ever  and  again 
a  groan,  such  as  had  drawn  Etienne’s  attention  to 
his  presence,  escaped  him.  The  huge  mass  of  him, 
too  well  encased  in  fat  to  have  succumbed  to  the 
cold,  was  shivering  spasmodically,  and,  from  the 
grooves  in  his  stout  wrists  and  ankles,  where  the 
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cruel  cords  had  bitten  into  the  flesh,  sluggish, 
>  viscid  streams  of  blood  flowed  and  coagulated 

“Father!”  whispered  Etienne  tremulously  as 
he  groped  forward  and  touched  the  Jesuit’s  foot 
with  his  gloved  hand. 

The  corpulent  body  gave  another  shiver,  more 
spasmodic  than  those  that  had  preceded  it,  and 
Jolicoeur’s  wondering  eyes  slowly  lowered  to 
earth. 

“Etienne!”  he  replied,  through  cracked  and 
swollen  lips.  “Get  thee  gone,  my  son;  else  these 
misguided  wretches  will  put  thee  to  the  torture!” 

The  young  seigneur  stared  at  Jolicoeur’s  body 
with  horrified  eyes,  for,  on  his  neck,  where  it  had 
lain  in  the  melted  snow,  the  thick  skin  was  wrinkled 
into  bloated,  pimply  folds,  as  was  that  of  his  en¬ 
tire  body  where  it  rested  against  the  frozen 
ground. 

“I  can  help  you  escape,  Father,”  he  whispered 
cautiously,  after  the  stupefacation  of  his  surprise 
had  passed.  “Do  you  lie  still  while  I  cut  the  cords 
that  bind  you!” 

The  priest  attempted  a  protest  but  his  friend 
was  already  busy  on  the  buckskin  thongs  that  held 
his  ankles  to  the  ground.  In  a  moment  the  four 
bonds  were  loosed  and  J olicoeur  attempted  to  roll 
over  sideways  into  the  prickly  shelter  of  the 
juniper.  Again  Etienne  stifled  the  exclamation  of 
horror  that  sprang  to  his  lips  as  he  noted  the 
ulcerated  condition  of  the  priest’s  back.  But  he 
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wasted  no  time  in  useless  sympathy — the  minutes 
were  of  vast  importance,  and  at  any  moment  one 
of  the  savages  might  awrnken  and  frustrate  their 
plans. 

“I  cannot  bend  my  legs!”  said  the  priest  in  a 
muffled  whisper.  “You  must  assist  me  to  arise, 
Etienne !  ’  ’ 

They  were  both  now  concealed  behind  the 
juniper  bush,  to  whose  protection  the  priest  had 
dragged  himself  with  vast  pain  and  difficulty.  The 
younger  man  bent  down  and  allowed  Jolicoeur  to 
place  an  arm  around  his  neck;  then  he  attempted 
to  rise,  and  the  priest  scrabbled  against  the 
ground  with  his  almost  useless  legs  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  take  as  much  weight  as  possible  from 
Etienne’s  shoulders. 

The  young  man  braced  himself  against  the 
ground  and  slowly  struggled  upwards.  He  heard 
the  priest  grunt  with  pain,  and  then,  giving  a 
startled  exclamation,  he  felt  him  loosen  the  grip 
on  his  shoulders.  He  straightened  up ;  heard  pat¬ 
tering  footsteps  behind  him;  half  turned — and 
then  something  came  down  upon  his  head  with 

crushing  force — and  all  was  nothingness. 

*  #  *  # 

A  turbulent  black  river  dashed  from  a  height 
into  a  seething  maelstrom  belowr,  and  the  roar  of 
the  stupendous  falling  immensity  of  waters  sound¬ 
ed  deafeningly  in  his  ears.  A  little  white  speck 
bobbed  helplessly  in  the  angry  cauldron  and,  as  it 
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drifted  closer  to  him,  he  recognized  Jacqueline 
struggling  hopelessly  against  the  flood. 

“Etienne!  Etienne!”  she  called  pleadingly,  and 
her  voice  rose  in  a  crescendo  that  drowned  out  all 
other  sounds  for  a  space;  then  the  echoes  of  her 
voice  died  away  and  her  staring  eyes  disappeared 
beneath  the  angry  level  of  the  waters. 

“I  am  coming,  Jacqueline — my  Jacqueline!” 
cried  Etienne  in  anguished  voice,  and  lie  strove 
mightily  to  free  himself  from  the  chains  which 
held  him  down.  He  fought  impotently  against  his 
bonds  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  roaring  of  the  waters, 
Jacqueline’s  dying  cry,  and  the  binding  chains 
disappeared,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed 
up  into  the  face  of  Pere  Jolicoeur ! 

He  stared  at  the  priest  and,  with  the  effort  of 
thought,  he  closed  his  eyes  again.  Recollection 
was  long  in  coming  and  when  he  finally  realized 
that  he  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  that  the 
dim  shapes  that  hovered  wraithlike  behind  the 
priest  were  Indians,  his  senses  returned  to  him  in 
a  flash. 

He  stared  incredulously  at  Jolicoeur  and  he 
noticed  with  a  certain  lightening  of  the  heart  that 
the  priest  was  clothed  in  his  own  tattered  gar¬ 
ments  and  that  his  legs  and  arms  were  unbound. 

“What  has  happened,  Father?”  he  whispered 
anxiously  for  his  clearing  brain  took  in  the  slow- 
moving  figures  of  the  Indians,  who  appeared  to  be 
preparing  some  sort  of  a  meal.  Overhead  the  sun 
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shone  dim  and  translucent  as  its  feeble  rays  en¬ 
deavoured  to  pierce  the  thin  haze  of  cloud  that 
overlay  the  land. 

“We  are  captives  of  Onatiora,”  replied  the 
Jesuit.  “You  were  laid  low  by  a  tomahawk  blow 
on  the  head  and  you  have  been  senseless  since  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn.” 

Etienne  became  conscious  of  a  throbbing  ache 
in  the  back  of  his  head  and  an  intolerable  desire 
to  rub  the  afflicted  place  with  his  hand. 

“What  do  they  intend  doing  to  me?” 

Jolicoeur  shook  his  head  and  a  twinge  of  pain 
darted  across  his  face  as  he  did  so.  Etienne  again 
marked  the  condition  of  the  priest’s  neck,  which 
was  now  inflamed  and  cracked,  and  evidently  so 
stiff  that  the  slightest  movement  of  the  head  was 
agony.  The  stout  arms,  which  Jolicoeur  kept 
folded  across  his  chest  were  likewise  in  a  horribly 
swollen  condition,  and  the  recumbent  man  shud¬ 
dered  as  he  thought  on  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  priest’s  back. 

An  Indian,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  voices, 
drew  near  and  looked  curiously  down  upon  the 
seigneur.  Etienne  regarded  him  with  much  con¬ 
cern,  for  the  scowling  brave  stared  at  the  white 
man  with  a  fixed  hostility  that  was  disconcerting, 
and  the  Frenchman  coughed  uneasily. 

The  two  white  men  remained  silent,  but  pres¬ 
ently  the  Mohawk  addressed  Etienne. 
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“Do  those  bonds  hurt  you?”  he  curtly  asked, 
in  the  Mohawk  tongue. 

Etienne  shook  his  head,  for  he  would  not  let  the 
Indian  know  that  he  suffered. 

“You  lie,”  was  the  Mohawk’s  insouciant  reply, 
delivered  with  phlegmatic  scorn.  He  knelt  hastily 
down  beside  the  helpless  youth  and  quickly  ex¬ 
amined  the  tongs  that  bound  him  to  the  stakes 
that  had  formerly  held  the  priest,  and  Etienne 
gritted  his  teeth,  determined  to  make  no  sound 
when  the  Indian  drew  the  unbearably  tight  cords 
tighter  still. 

He  felt  the  man  fumble  with  his  wrists;  the 
tension  slackened,  and  his  hands  dropped  easily 
to  the  ground — likewise  his  ankles,  and  the  Indian 
stood  up. 

“I  knew  you  lied,  white  man,”  he  said  scorn¬ 
fully.  “Tell  no  one  that  Paudak  loosed  your 
bonds.”  Then,  with  a  final  sneering  grimace,  he 
turned  his  head  and  walked  away  toward  a  fire 
upon  which  a  haunch  of  venison  was  steaming. 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another. 

“You  owe  your  life  to  yon  savage,”  remarked 
the  priest,  following  the  disappearing  form  of 
the  warrior  with  his  eyes.  “The  other  Indians 
wished  to  burn  us  both  after  our  attempt  to  escape 
was  frustrated,  but  Paudak  insisted  that  we  be 
allowed  to  live  and  he  had  his  way  with  the  chief. 
Furthermore,  through  his  efforts  I  was  able  also 
to  retrieve  my  clothes.  ’  ’ 
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“Paudak?  Paudak?”  mused  Etienne  thought¬ 
fully.  “I  know  him  not.  Why  has  he  befriended 
us  ?  ” 

Jolicoeur  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  then 
stifled  a  yelp  of  dismay  as  his  racked  body  pro¬ 
tested  at  the  movement. 

Etienne  was  much  perplexed  by  the  kindly  treat¬ 
ment  which  Paudak  accorded  him  during  the  next 
few  days.  The  Indian,  grumbling  and  cursing  at 
him,  as  he  did  so,  washed  the  white  man’s  wound¬ 
ed  head  and  bound  it  up  with  tender  care.  He 
smuggled  to  both  the  prisoners  choice  bits  of  meat, 
pretending  that  he  had  approached  the  white  men 
merely  to  revile  them.  His  efforts  to  appear  con¬ 
temptuously  hostile  toward  them  were  obviously 
assumed,  and,  three  days  after  Etienne’s  capture, 
they  learned  his  reason. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  band  broke  camp 
and  proceeded  down  the  river  toward  Quebec. 
Etienne  had,  long  ere  this,  been  freed  of  his  bonds 
and,  close  guarded  by  different  relays  of  Indians, 
was  allowed  to  wander  about  at  will  so  long  as 
he  did  not  leave  the  cleared  space  upon  which  was 
located  the  encampment.  He  and  Jolicoeur  had 
pondered  over  the  reason  for  which  the  Iroquois 
had  spared  both  their  lives  and  neither  could 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their  quandary. 
The  priest,  to  be  sure,  was  well  known  to  the 
Mohawks  and,  in  happier  times,  had  visited  them 
in  their  encampments  in  the  south  country;  but 
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now  they  were  at  war  with  the  whites  and,  as  was 
the  custom  among  the  Iroquois  nations  whenever 
a  captive  was  made,  he  was  either  killed  outright ; 
subjected  to  slow  torture;  carried  home  to  their 
permanent  encampments  to  provide  sport  for  the 
women  and  children,  or,  adopted  into  the  tribe  as 
a  member  thereof. 

“Something  has  induced  Onatiora  to  change 
his  mind,’’  replied  Jolicoeur  to  his  companion’s 
question.  “Had  you  not  chanced  along  when 
you  did  I  should  have  undoubtedly  been  left  to 
freeze  to  death.  It  would  have  been  a  slow  method 
of  dying,  but  not  particularly  painful  when  com¬ 
pared  with  several  other  means  whereby  the 
Mohawks  facilitate  their  victims’  entry  into  a 
happier  world.  I  had  become  quite  resigned  to 
my  fate  when  you  cut  my  bonds.  But,  Oh  lad,’’ 
said  the  priest  in  a  sudden  gush  of  fervour;  “re¬ 
signed  as  I  was,  I  was  glad  to  see  thee,  my  son!” 

Etienne  smiled  cheerfully  and  he  glanced  ap¬ 
provingly  at  the  priest’s  wrists  and  ankles  which 
were  fast  healing.  He  was  not  unhappy  in  cap¬ 
tivity;  far  from  it.  He  was  alive,  and  so  was 
Pere  Jolicoeur,  and,  Grod  willing,  the  two  men 
would  escape  from  their  dusky  captors  and  make 
their  way  to  Crevecoeur.  The  priest  had  enthusi¬ 
astically  agreed  to  Etienne’s  proposal  when  he 
broached  it  to  him  and,  like  his  younger  com¬ 
panion,  he  looked  forward  eagerly  to  the  day  when 
they  should  regain  their  freedom. 
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On  this,  the  last  night  of  their  stay  below  the 
Sault  aux  Recollets ;  as  the  spot  was  later  known, 
the  two  white  men  sat  together  before  a  small  fire 
of  their  own  making,  both  fed  to  repletion  and 
smoking  their  pipes  with  keen  enjoyment.  A 
group  of  Indians  sat  at  a  nearby  fire  on  their 
heels  and  gravely  regarded  their  captives.  One 
of  the  Indians  arose  and  slowly  approached  the 
smaller  fire. 

“Dogs  of  white  men!”  he  grunted  in  a  surly 
manner,  so  that  his  late  companions  could  hear 
his  words.  “Why  are  ye  so  silent?  Are  ye  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  your  escape  from  the  Mohawks?” 

He  sat  down  between  the  two  men,  audibly  re¬ 
marking  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  no  conspiracy 
was  hatched  between  them.  A  couple  of  Indians 
at  the  other  fire  grinned  their  appreciation  of 
Paudak’s  caution,  and  then  their  attention  was 
suddenly  drawn  to  the  arrival  of  a  hunting  party 
with  a  score  of  deer’s  carcasses  filling  the  tobog¬ 
gans  behind  them. 

“I  heard  the  hunters  approaching,  and  I  knew 
that  I  could  talk  to  you  undisturbed  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,”  whispered  Paudak  to  Etienne  as  the  idle 
braves  from  whom  he  had  just  parted  rose  in  a 
body  and  strolled  nonchalantly  over  to  review  the 
result  of  the  chase.  “Make  it  appear  as  though 
you  too  were  interested  in  the  return  of  the  hunt¬ 
ers !” 
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The  two  white  men  looked  with  feigned  curi¬ 
osity  toward  the  skylarking  warriors  who  were 
entering  the  camp,  but  their  ears  were  attuned 
for  whatever  Paudak  had  to  say  to  them  and 
they  listened  with  eager  attention. 

“I  spoke  to  Onatiora  concerning  you,”  he 
whispered,  making  as  though  to  light  his  pipe 
from  a  glowing  ember  from  the  fire.  “The  other 
warriors  were  for  killing  ye  both  when  your  plan 
for  escaping  was  frustrated,  but  I  induced  the 
chief  to  spare  ye  until  we  should  reach  Quebec. 
I  told  him  that  we  could  use  you,  ’  ’  he  nodded  to¬ 
ward  Etienne,  “as  we  had  used  the  other  French¬ 
man  captured  at  Ville  Marie,  as  a  decoy  to  entice 
the  garrison  of  Quebec  out  into  the  open — ” 

“Is  Quebec  to  be  attacked?”  was  Etienne’s  in¬ 
terested  query. 

Paudak  nodded  his  head. 

“You,”  he  indicated  Jolicoeur  —  “are  to  be 
adopted  into  the  tribe  as  soon  as  your  companion 
is  killed.  Netona,  widow  of  the  fire-maker,  wishes 
to  adopt  you  as  a  brother.”  He  grinned  all  over 
his  ugly,  painted  countenance.  “Onatiora  pro¬ 
mised  Netona  before  he  left  the  lodges  that  he 
would  bring  back  a  captive  to  her,  and  he  intends 
to  do  as  he  told  her  he  would  do.  The  widow  of 
the  fire-maker  is  no  longer  young;  her  gums  are 
toothless  and  her  eyes  run  water.  I  do  not  envy 
you,  Oh  Black  Robe!” 
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“I  remember  Netona,”  acknowledged  Jolicoeur 
with  an  uneasy  expression  on  his  fat  countenance. 
“I  trust  she  will  be  disappointed.  But  why  did 
ye  try  to  kill  me,”  he  demanded  of  Paudak,  “if  it 
was  your  intention  to  take  me  back  to  Teonon- 
togen!” 

“You  are  too  fat,”  was  the  impassive  answer. 
“Onatiora  thought  that  a  few  days  without  food, 
and  away  from  the  heat  of  the  fires  and  you  would 
get  slim  again.  But,  kwa!  you  are  fatter  than 
ever ! ’ * 

He  looked  scornfully  at  the  priest,  and  then  the 
encompassing  grin  again  spread  over  his  face. 

“Am  I  to  be  put  to  the  torture!”  asked  Etienne 
uneasily,  the  horrible  fate  of  poor  Saget  before 
his  eyes. 

“Not  if  you  do  as  I  tell  you  to  do,”  was  the 
answer.  “Make  no  attempt  to  escape  while  we 
are  on  the  march  down  the  river  and,  when  we 
arrive  in  your  country  I  will  devise  some  scheme 
whereby  you  will  be  able  to  get  away.” 

“And  Pere  Jolicoeur — will  you  help  him  also!” 
asked  Etienne  eagerly. 

Paudak  dubiously  shook  his  head. 

“If  I  could  do  so  without  rendering  myself  open 
to  suspicion,  I  would,”  he  said.  “But  it  is  better 
that  you,  alone,  escape.  It  will  be  simpler  to 
arrange  it  that  way.” 

“If  you  can  help  one  person  to  regain  his  lib¬ 
erty,  surely  you  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  do  the 
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same  for  two,”  persisted  Jolicoeur,  thinking  des¬ 
perately  of  the  toothless  Netona. 

Pandak  frowned,  and,  as  he  noticed  the  worried 
look  on  Jolicoeur ’s  face,  his  own  relaxed  and  he 
chuckled  throatily. 

“We  shall  see,”  he  said  shrewdly.  “I  will  do 
my  utmost  to  assist  ye  both.  But  ye  must  not 
betray  me  by  any  injudicious  speech  or  action.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  looked  earnestly  into  the  fire. 

“Why  do  you  do  this  for  us,  Paudak?”  he 
asked,  taking  care  that  the  Indian  did  not  see 
the  expression  on  his  face. 

Paudak  looked  long  at  the  young  man  and  then 
he  too  stared  into  the  fire. 

“I  knew  who  you  were  the  moment  I  laid  eyes 
upon  you,  Monsieur  St.  Denis,”  he  said.  “You 
very  much  resemble  your  father,  who  was  a  re¬ 
doubtable  warrior  when  I  was  but  a  Burnt-Hat¬ 
chet  and  had  not  yet  taken  a  scalp.  In  a  fight 
near  Quebec  I  was  taken  prisoner  and  would  have 
been  killed  had  not  your  father  taken  pity  on  me 
for  my  youth  and  rescued  me  from  the  hands  of 
his  companions.  There  was  a  peace  shortly  there¬ 
after  and  I  was  allowed  to  go  home — but  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  I  owed  my  life  to  your  father, 
and  now  I  shall  try  to  repay  my  debt.” 

The  braves  were  by  now  returning  to  their 
fires  and  Paudak  rose  to  his  feet.  With  a  surly 
exclamation  to  Jolicoeur,  who  lay  in  his  path, 
uttered  stridently  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 
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Mohawks,  he  left  the  white  men  and  rejoined  the 
braves  around  the  other  fire. 

“What  do  you  make  of  it,  Etienne ?”  asked  the 
priest  sotto  voce  as  he  leaned  forward  to  stir  the 
fire. 

Etienne’s  flashing  eyes  were  answer  enough. 

#  #  #  *  # 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  their  stay  with 
the  Mohawks,  Paudak  treated  the  two  white  men 
with  well-feigned  savagery.  He,  of  all  the  Indians 
seemed  the  most  vindictive  against  them  and,  as 
it  was  his  plan  that  Etienne  be  held  for  torture, 
his  companions  assumed  among  themselves  that 
the  brave  had  some  particular,  personal  reason 
for  so  hating  the  young  seigneur. 

Devastating  the  country  as  they  went,  and 
spreading  terror  in  the  settlements  and  towns 
that  lay  in  their  path,  Onatiora’s  warriors  jour¬ 
neyed  steadily  down  towards  Quebec.  During 
the  day  the  two  white  men  took  their  turns  with 
the  younger  braves  in  drawing  the  toboggans  and 
at  night  they  slept  close-ringed  by  a  circle  of 
warriors.  Each  day  brought  them  closer  to  Que¬ 
bec  and  each  day  Etienne’s  spirits  rose  and  his 
heart  lightened  until  Jolicoeur  warned  him  that 
his  countenance  was  not  that  of  a  man  going  to  his 
death,  and  advised  him  to  wear  a  look  more  in 
keeping  with  the  imminence  of  his  presumed  fate. 

Etienne  then  wore  an  expression  of  countenance 
that  would  have  convinced  the  most  sceptical  of 
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the  Mohawks  that  the  young  Frenchman  walked  in 
deadly  fear  of  his  life,  and  as  they  neared  Quebec 
and  struck  north  along  the  St.  Charles  river  his 
natural  excitement  increased  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  feign  the  emotion  that  the  savages  mis¬ 
took  for  fear  and  apprehension. 

The  Iroquois  camped  beside  the  St.  Charles 
river  about  ten  leagues  behind  the  city.  As  though 
to  give  Paudak  time  to  mature  his  plans,  Provi¬ 
dence  caused  it  to  rain  unceasingly  for  three  or 
four  days,  making  it  necessary  that  the  Mohawks 
put  up  temporary  shelters  of  a  sort;  for  the  un¬ 
seasonable  rain  was  cold  and  there  was  much 
suffering  in  the  camp  of  the  red  men.  Then, 
though  it  was  but  the  third  week  in  March,  the 
ice  in  the  river  succumbed  to  the  early  freshet 
and  a  roaring  torrent  intervened  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  side  of  the  river  upon  which  lay 
Quebec. 

This  necessitated  the  construction  of  canoes, 
and  hundreds  of  rough  elm-bark  boats  were  manu¬ 
factured  and  kept  in  readiness  along  the  bank 
of  the  swollen  river.  Then,  one  day,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  nightfall,  Paudak  whispered  to  Etienne  to  be 
ready. 

“I  am  to  be  one  of  your  guards  during  the 
night,”  he  said.  “Two  other  braves  will  keep 
watch  with  me,  but  I  have  arranged  it  so  that  ye 
may  both  escape  without  molestation  from  them.  ’  ’ 

Etienne  awaited  an  explanation. 
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“Pokik  found  a  jug  of  brandy  hidden  away 
among  some  bushes;  I  saw  that  he  found  it,” 
chuckled  Paudak.  “He  intends  keeping  it  till 
night  and  drinking  it  with  Makwan  and  me  in 
your  tepee.  I  will  drink  a  little,  but  will  allow 
the  other  two  to  finish  the  measure.  When  they 
are  well  asleep  we  will  slip  out  of  the  tepee  and 
I  will  guide  you  to  a  canoe  that  I  have  hidden 
well  below  the  camp.  When  your  escape  is  dis¬ 
covered  we  can  blame  it  on  the  brandy.” 

“I  will  not  forget  this,  Paudak,”  muttered 
Etienne  feelingly.  “I  may  some  day  be  able  to 
do  as  much  for  you.” 

“You  will  owe  me  nothing,”  declared  the  In¬ 
dian.  “With  your  escape  my  debt  will  be  paid 
and  we  shall  meet  as  enemies  henceforward  — 
until  the  peace  come.” 

A  blizzard  raged  that  night  and  in  the  rude 
tepees  the  fires  blazed  high  as  the  shivering 
Indians  crouched  close  to  the  blaze.  In  Etienne’s 
hut  Pokik  produced  his  jug  of  brandy  and  the 
effects  were  as  Paudak  had  anticipated;  the  two 
Indians  were  soon  curled  up  in  an  alcoholic 
stupor,  dead  to  everything  that  went  on  around 
them. 

For  an  hour  or  more  Paudak  sat  on  his  heels 
staring  at  his  drunken  companions,  only  moving 
to  put  fresh  fuel  on  the  fire ;  finally  he  pulled  aside 
the  skin  flap  that  screened  the  entrance  from  the 
blast  and,  after  peering  cautiously  around  for  a 
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moment,  turned  his  head  and  beckoned  to  the  two 
white  men  to  follow  him. 

The  snow  swirled  into  the  hut  as  the  flap  was 
raised  and,  before  the  priest  had  ponderously 
crawled  through  the  opening  and  closed  the  en¬ 
trance  behind  him,  the  faces  of  the  two  drunken 
Indians  were  beaded  with  little  drops  of  water 
where  the  darting  flakes  had  fallen  upon  them. 
Then,  followed  by  Jolicoeur,  Etienne  walked  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  guide  and  they  gained  the 
edge  of  the  camp  ’without  mishap. 

When  they  were  beyond  chance  of  possible  dis¬ 
covery  by  anyone  in  the  camp,  Paudak  walked 
more  boldly,  and  they  struck  off  toward  the  river. 
In  a  short  time  their  guide  halted  at  a  spot  where 
a  large  cedar  overhung  the  river.  He  reached 
into  the  tangle  of  brush  that  surrounded  the  tree 
and  hauled  forth  a  small  canoe  which  Etienne 
helped  him  place  alongside  the  frozen  bank,  and 
then,  shaking  hands  in  silence  with  their  rescuer, 
the  two  white  men  stepped  lightly  into  the  frail 
craft. 

The  current  caught  the  stern  of  the  boat  and 
swung  it  out.  Etienne  had  his  paddle  in  the  air, 
poised  for  the  first  stroke,  when  he  was  halted 
by  a  warning  hiss  from  Paudak. 

“Listen!”  he  whispered  anxiously,  and  the 
canoemen  sat  straight  and  still. 

Half  drowned  by  the  howling  of  the  gale  a  con¬ 
fused  murmur,  as  of  many  voices,  could  be  heard, 
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in  the  air  and,  as  the  wind  temporarily  dropped, 
they  knew  it  for  a  noise  from  the  camp  they  had 
left. 

Their  flight  had  been  discovered! 

“Paddle  down  the  river  until  you  come  to  the 
first  bend!”  said  Paudak  hurriedly.  “If  you  con¬ 
tinue  straight  down  the  stream  you  will  be  over¬ 
taken.  I  will  endeavour  to  lead  them  off  on  a 
different  course!” 

He  disappeared.  A  curtain  of  snow  swept  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  men  in  the  canoe  and  when  it 
lifted  he  was  gone.  Without  wasting  further 
time  Etienne  pushed  off  from  the  bank  into  which 
he  had  drifted  and,  with  tremendous  strokes  of 
their  paddles,  the  two  men  shot  out  into  the 
swiftest  part  of  the  current. 

They  could  see  nothing  on  either  side  of  them 
save  when  Jolicoeur,  as  the  heavier  of  the  two 
men  guiding  the  craft  from  the  stern,  blindly 
steered  the  canoe  toward  either  bank;  then  the 
black  mass  of  flying  trees,  dimly  seen  through 
the  scud  of  snow,  warned  him  of  his  proximity 
and  a  quick  flirt  of  his  paddle  sent  him  out  into 
the  main  channel  again. 

For  perhaps  ten  minutes  Jolicoeur  guided  the 
craft  down  the  river  and  then,  in  the  bend  of  which 
Paudak  had  spoken,  he  landed  and  drew  the  canoe 
up  out  of  the  water  and  well  into  the  bare-stemmed 
bushes  which  lined  the  river’s  bank. 
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He  was  none  too  soon.  Barely  was  the  canoe 
hidden  and  the  swirling  snow  concealing  the 
crouching  forms  of  the  two  men,  when  a  rushing 
mass  of  silent  figures  swiftly  passed  the  landing- 
place  and  disappeared  in  the  storm. 

“And  now  where?”  panted  Jolicoeur  helplessly 
when  the  danger  was  past  and  his  companion 
gave  the  order  to  depart.  “I  have  not  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  in  the  world  where  we  are  and  this  storm 
has  driven  all  sense  of  direction  from  out  my 
head.” 

“We  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  we  strike  inland 
from  the  river,”  replied  Etienne.  “So  long  as  the 
Iroquois  do  not  find  our  trail  in  the  freshly- 
fallen  snow  we  should  eventually  arrive  at  some 
farm  or  settlement.  We  are,  at  any  rate,  upon 
the  Crevecoeur  side  of  the  St.  Charles,  and  I  fancy 
that  if  we  continue  walking  in  this  direction  we 
should  eventually  strike  the  vicinity  of  le  Petit 
Village.” 

“So  be  it,”  conceded  Jolicoeur  with  a  shrug 
of  his  fat  shoulders.  “Do  you  lead  on,  Etienne, 
and  I  will  follow  after.  ’  ’ 

And  through  the  night  the  two  men  plodded 
toward  civilization.  When  day  broke  at  last,  and 
the  clouds  blew  away  with  the  dawn,  many  miles 
lay  behind  them.  Under  a  protecting  ledge  of 
rock,  alongside  a  swiftly-flowing  stream,  the  tired 
men  made  a  bed  of  hemlock  and  balsam  boughs 
and  it  did  not  require  the  soothing  lullaby  of  the 
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wind  in  the  trees  nor  the  soporific  monotony  of 
the  rushing  water  to  induce  them  to  rest. 

It  was  noon  when  Etienne  finally  awoke,  cold 
and  shivering,  and  walked  over  to  the  rushing 
torrent  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  He  had  not  the 
wherewithal  to  make  a  fire,  and  even  the  experi¬ 
enced  missionary,  whom  he  soon  awoke,  had  never 
mastered  the  savage  art  of  starting  a  fire  with  no 
other  implements  than  two  pieces  of  dry  wood. 

“My  belly  clamours  roundly,  my  son/’  re¬ 
marked  Jolicoeur  with  a  rueful  smile  at  his  com¬ 
panion.  “Let  us  hasten  onwards  that  we  may 
come  upon  some  outlying  settler  who  will  furnish 
us  with  a  dinner.  I  was  never  so  hungry  in  my 
lifer 

“I  could  also  eat  Father,”  replied  Etienne  with 
a  grimace  as  he  made  a  play  of  tightening  his 
belt.  “Once  we  cross  this  river  it  should  not 
take  us  long  to  reach  the  settlements;  but  the 
stream  is  too  wide  to  jump  across;  too  swift  and 
deep  to  permit  of  wading  —  even  though  the 
weather  were  warmer ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
bridge  or  ford  within  sight  of  us.” 

Jolicoeur  scratched  his  head  with  a  grimy  fin¬ 
ger. 

“I  was  ever  backward  in  solving  puzzles,”  he 
said.  “Had  we  a  hatchet  it  would  not  be  at  all 
difficult  to  fell  a  tree  and  so  make  a  serviceable 
bridge.  Perhaps  a  tree  has  fallen  across  the 
stream  below  us — or  above.” 
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“Then  the  only  thing  to  be  done,”  declared 
Etienne,  “is  to  walk  along  the  river  until  we  come 
to  a  spot  that  will  permit  of  our  crossing;  but 
before  doing  so,  one  of  us  should  climb  a  tree  in 
order  to  get  our  bearings.  ’  ’ 

Jolicoeur  grinned  and  complacently  folded  his 
fat  arms  across  his  breast. 

“There  is  no  tree  in  this  forest  stout  enough 
to  bear  my  weight,”  he  affirmed.  “Nor  would  I 
be  agile  enough  to  negotiate  it  if  there  were.  If 
one  of  us  goes  aloft,  my  friend,  it  will  not  be 
Adelard  Jolicoeur.” 

Etienne’s  chuckle  was  muffled  by  the  thick 
branches  of  a  tall  pine  up  which  he  had  started  to 
climb  as  the  priest  spoke.  Higher  he  went  and 
higher,  until,  to  Jolicoeur ’s  visible  perturbation, 
he  stood  swaying  on  the  topmost  branch  of  the 
lofty  tree. 

“I  can  see  the  whole  countryside,”  shouted  the 
young  man  from  his  airy  perch.  “We  have  been 
travelling  a  bit  too  far  north.  I  see  the  rock  of 
Quebec  and — and  there  is  some  sort  of  a  bridge  a 
short  distance  below  us!” 

“Then  come  down,”  shouted  back  the  priest, 
straining  his  fat  neck  as  he  peered  anxiously  up 
toward  his  friend.  “The  sight  of  you  perched 
away  up  there  makes  me  exceedingly  nervous !  ’  ’ 

Etienne  laughed  and  clung  tightly  to  the  sway¬ 
ing  branch,  which  dipped  far  over,  first  on  one 
side  and  then  on  the  other,  as  the  giant  tree 
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swayed  ever  so  slightly  under  the  impulse  of  a 
light  breeze. 

Far  away  to  the  south  he  could  distinctly  make 
out  the  rock  upon  which  was  located  the  capital 
city  of  the  colony,  and  his  eager  eyes  pierced  the 
distance  as  they  swept  on  down  the  distant  ribbon 
of  silver  which  was  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  finally 
came  to  rest  upon  a  little  smudge  of  white,  which 
was  almost  invisible  as  it  nebulously  gleamed 
against  the  almost  black  background  of  the  far¬ 
away  forest.  It  was  the  smoke  of  Crevecoeur! — 
and  under  it  he  knew  a  loving  heart  beat  anxious¬ 
ly  until  he  should  return.  He  looked  into  the 
cloud-flecked  sky  above  him  and  his  lips  moved 
in  prayer  before  he  started  to  descend. 

Jolicoeur  received  him  with  a  thankful  sigh  and 
the  two  men  started  down  the  river  toward  the 
bridge  that  Etienne  had  seen  while  he  was  atop 
the  tree. 

It  proved  to  be  the  dead  and  half-rotten  trunk  of 
a  pine  which,  caught  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  on 
the  near  bank,  was  wedged  so  securely  that  the 
flooded  stream  could  not  carry  it  away.  At  the 
present  moment  its  huge  length  lay  some  two  feet 
above  the  rapidly  decreasing  flood  and,  though  it 
was  cracked  in  the  centre  and  bulged  ominously 
toward  the  water  underneath,  it  gave  promise  of 
being  able  to  support  their  relatively  puny  weights 
without  difficulty. 
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Etienne  was  the  first  to  cross.  The  tree  sagged 
preceptiblv  beneath  him  and  it  swayed  sickeningly 
when  he  reached  its  centre,  hut  it  appeared  to  be 
sound  enough  to  support  ten  times  his  weight  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  Jolicoeur  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  capable  of  supporting  his  bulk. 

The  priest  crossed  himself  nervously  and  then 
essayed  the  crude  bridge.  Placing  one  cautious 
foot  before  the  other  he  advanced  toward  the 
centre  and  was  well  over  half  way  across  when, 
with  a  sharp  crack,  the  rotten  trunk  dipped, 
splashed  into  the  water  and  disappeared  under 
the  rushing  stream,  the  smaller  part  reappearing 
after  a  moment  with  the  black  figure  of  the  priest 
clinging  desperately  to  its  rough  sides. 

Etienne  gave  a  horrified  gasp  when  the  accident 
occurred,  but  he  wasted  no  time  in  startled  inac¬ 
tion.  Like  a  cat  he  darted  over  the  smooth 
stones  that  lined  his  bank  of  the  river  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  pace  with  the  floating  debris; 
but  a  small  cliff,  jutting  out  into  the  water,  around 
which  the  torrent  flowed,  prevented  him  from 
keeping  pace  with  the  struggling  Jolicoeur  and, 
when  he  was  able  to  mount  to  the  top  of  the  abut¬ 
ment,  he  was  horrified  to  see  the  log  slowly 
circling  in  a  placid  pool — tenantless.  His  surprise 
and  horror  were  intensified  when  he  saw,  on  the 
far  bank  of  the  river,  and  gazing  astoundedly  to¬ 
ward  him,  scores  of  the  Mohawks  with  Onatiora 
at  their  head! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


^  4  T  OLICOEUR  is  drowned !  ’  ’ 

The  lips  of  the  miserable  man,  saved 
by  the  swiftness  of  the  current  from  pur¬ 
suit  by  the  baffled  Iroquois,  framed  these  fateful 
words  over  and  over  again  as  he  stumbled  toward 
Crevecoeur  and  the  night;  his  listless  feet  scuffling 
through  the  soggy  snow  and  his  hands  despond¬ 
ently  thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  worn  woolen 
breeches. 

Darkness  came  on  apace  and  the  weary  man  still 
plodded  dejectedly  toward  the  south,  not  noticing, 
not  even  interested  in  the  fact  that  behind  him 
slunk  several  dimly-seen  forms,  bellies  hugging 
the  ground,  their  hungry-fanged  mouths  drooling 
water  in  a  craven  longing  for  the  warm  flesh  of 
the  disconsolate  man — a  pack  of  gaunt,  lean  timber 
wolves ! 

“Jolicoeur  is  dead!”  reiterated  Etienne  with 
sickening  emphasis  on  the  last  word.  All  his  hopes 
were  dead  with  the  priest ;  the  perils  of  his  journey 
to  Montreal  and  return  gone  for  nothing.  Had 
the  treacherous  log  not  failed  them  when  it  did  he 
would  now  be  the  most  eagerly  happy  man  in  New 

France  instead  of  being  well-nigh  the  most  miser- 
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able.  He  stooped  to  the  ground,  picked  up  a  stick 
that  protruded  through  the  snow  and  flung  it  bit¬ 
terly  at  the  nearest  of  the  slinking  wolves.  The 
animal  doubled  back  in  a  panic  and  the  whole 
pack,  alarmed  at  their  leader ’s  retreat,  stopped  in 
their  tracks  and  howled  lugubriously  into  the  star- 
flecked  sky. 

“Jolicoeur  drowned!” 

It  was  the  end !  It  meant  that  the  odds  against 
them  would  now  become  insupportable ;  that 
Jacqueline  would  not  live  to  face  the  disgrace  of 
bringing  his  child  into  the  world — born  out  of  wed¬ 
lock  ;  a  child  to  whom  the  finger  of  scorn  would  be 
pointed  throughout  the  years  of  its  existence — a 
life  that  had  better  been  stilled  in  the  womb ! 

He  sobbed  aloud  as  he  strode  doggedly  forward, 
oblivious  alike  to  hunger,  thirst  and  pain.  The 
wolves,  following  behind  him  at  a  distance  howled 
their  helpless  disappointment  that  the  strange 
human  who  walked  alone  through  the  forest  at 
night  would  not  lie  down  in  his  tracks  and  die — 
and  at  the  sound  of  their  howling  Etienne  raised 
his  shaking  hands  to  heaven  and  cursed  them,  as 
though  they,  poor,  cowardly  beasts,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  misery. 

On — on — on!  He  staggered  pitifully  through 
the  impeding  snow ;  stumbling  over  half-concealed 
roots;  wading  heedlessly  through  little  swollen 
streams  of  icy  water,  which  his  sodden  shoes 
soaked  thirstily  up,  till  at  last  outraged  nature 
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refused  to  sanction  his  further  progress  and  he 
leaned  heavily  against  a  smooth-barked  maple. 
His  legs  bent  wearily  under  him ;  he  futility  clasp¬ 
ed  the  slippery  tree  with  trembling  arms,  and  then 
slid  slowly  to  the  ground — a  pathetically  huddled 
form,  surrounded  by  a  wild-eyed  ring  of  starving 
wolves. 

The  constellations  swung  around  the  Pole  star ; 
the  night  wind  soughed  through  the  leafless 
branches  over  his  head ;  the  hungry  wolves, 
squatted  upon  the  soggy  ground,  their  noses  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  line  of  their  forepaws,  waited — 
waited  for  this  amazing  animal  to  cease  his  ster¬ 
torous  breathing  and  die.  At  times  Etienne  flung 
a  groping  hand  about  as  though  he  were  scrab¬ 
bling  for  the  blankets  that  were  not  there;  he 
shivered  and  moaned  in  his  sleep,  and  two  score 
pairs  of  sharp  ears  pricked  eagerly  up  and  a 
chorus  of  impatient  whining  arose  from  the  ex¬ 
pectant  circle. 

In  the  east  a  pinkish  mist  half  shrouded  the 
dimming  stars,  and  the  eldritch  scream  of  an  early 
loon  saluted  the  reddening  dawn.  The  night 
breeze  awoke  from  its  lethargy  and  whistled  more 
shrilly  through  the  fast-appearing  tree  tops,  which 
stood  out  naked  and  cold  against  the  chill  light  of 
the  day.  The  disappointed  wolves  one  by  one 
stiffly  arose  from  their  sodden  beds  and  slunk  de¬ 
jectedly  away  into  the  forest,  and  the  scream  of  an 
unfortunate  hare  who  bounded  unexpectedly  into 
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the  midst  of  the  ravening  pack,  awoke  the  hungry, 
pain-wracked  man,  who  sat  blinkingly  up — gasped 
at  the  sight  which  greeted  his  eyes  and  quickly 
rose  to  his  feet  with  his  hack  against  the  tree. 

But  the  remaining  wolves  were  in  no  mood  to  at¬ 
tack  the  defenceless  man.  Half  a  dozen  of  them 
snarled  angrily  over  the  remains  of  the  hapless 
hare  and  then,  at  sight  of  him,  awake  and  menac¬ 
ing,  the  last  of  the  pack  loped  off  among  the 
trees. 

Etienne  shivered  and  drew  the  frayed  end  of 
his  cloak  about  his  chest.  Frantic  with  hunger, 
he  clawed  the  bark  off  a  young  birch  and  made  an 
unpalatable  breakfast  of  the  stringy  stuff,  and 
then,  with  a  rough  cudgel  held  in  his  hand  for 
protection  against  the  danger  that  was  past,  he 
continued  his  tramp  through  the  forest  toward 
the  seigneury  of  Crevecoeur. 

He  had  not  been  walking  an  hour  when  a  sud¬ 
den  break  in  the  density  of  the  forest  ahead  of 
him  apprised  him  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ap¬ 
proaching  a  river  or  clearing.  It  proved  to  be  the 
latter,  and  it  was  with  a  smothered  ejaculation  of 
relief  and  satisfaction  that  he  recognized  the 
battle-scarred  settlement  of  le  Petit  Village  and 
within  a  few  minutes  had  staggered  through  the 
gate  of  the  stockade  and  weakly  embraced  the 
startled  man  who  opened  it  at  his  uncertain 
knock. 
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Tlie  sympathetic  de  St.  Simeon  made  his  erst¬ 
while  friend  welcome  and,  after  seeing  to  it  that 
the  exhausted  man  had  eaten  as  much  as  was  good 
for  him,  he  insisted  that  he  lie  down  and  rest  him¬ 
self.  In  all  the  luxury  of  a  warm,  comfortable 
bed,  the  weary  Etienne  soon  sank  to  slumber  and, 
despite  his  harrowing  thoughts,  his  sleep  was  long 
and  dreamless,  and  when  he  awoke  his  anxious 
eyes  gazed  upon  the  light  of  another  day. 

The  master  of  the  house  greeted  him  when,  clad 
in  his  cleaned  and  patched  garments,  he  emerged 
from  his  room. 

“I  am  going  to  drive  you  to  Crevecoeur, 
Monsieur  St.  Denis,”  he  said,  as  he  led  the  way 
into  the  great  kitchen.  ‘ ‘Your  breakfast  is  waiting 
and  I  will  see  that  the  horse  and  sleigh  are  ready 
for  you  when  you  have  dined.  l7ou  will  wish  to 
start  for  your  home — and  Madame,  without  de¬ 
lay.” 

The  day  was  comparatively  warm  and  the  road 
well  beaten  and  smooth.  Etienne  was  ready  to 
start  almost  as  soon  as  St.  Simeon  had  the  horse 
harnessed  to  the  wide-runnered  cutter,  and, 
though  his  heart  still  lay  heavy  within  him,  it  was 
with  flushed  face  and  eager  anticipation  that  the 
young  man  started  on  his  last  stage  of  the  home¬ 
ward  journey. 

“Pere  Dumesnil  has  been  enquiring  about  you 
for  the  past  week,”  vouchsafed  his  host  as  they 
swung  into  the  narrow  road  through  the  forest 
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along  which  Etienne  and  his  five  score  fighting 
men  had  once  hastened  to  the  relief  of  le  Petit 
Village.  “He  has  been  very  anxious  to  see  you — ” 

Etienne’s  heart  sank. 

“Has  he  bad  news  from  Crevecoeur?”  he  de¬ 
manded  hoarsely.  “Is  Jacqueline— “he  stam¬ 
mered  and  gulped.  “Has  anything  untoward  oc¬ 
curred  ?  ’  ’ 

St.  Simeon  glanced  contritely  toward  his 
friend. 

“Madame  is  still  abed,  I  understand,”  he  said 
apologetically;  “but  I  do  not  think  she  is  worse 
than  Avhen  you  left  her.  Your  neighbours  owe 
both  you  and  her  an  apology,  my  friend,  and  I  beg 
that  you  will  pardon  my  seeming  coldness  toward 
you  and  your  charming  little — bride;  we  dared 
not  go  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  su¬ 
perior,  Boisseau.  But  now  that  the  Bishop  has 
raised  the  ban  against  you — “ 

Etienne  seized  the  hand  that  held  the  reins  with 
such  abruptness  that  the  startled  horse  reared 
back  on  its  haunches. 

“What!”  he  fairly  shouted.  “Is  Laval  back 
from  France?  Has  he  given  his  consent  to  our 
marriage?” 

St.  Simeon  controlled  the  spirited  horse  and, 
when  the  beast  was  again  jogging  comfortably 
along  the  road  toward  Crevecoeur,  he  turned  a 
surprised  face  toward  his  companion. 
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“Did  you  not  know  that  Pierre  Boucher  had  re¬ 
turned  from  France?”  he  asked  incredulously. 
“But  of  course  you  would  he  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact.  I  keep  forgetting  that  you  have  been  living 
with  the  savages  for  weeks.” 

Then,  as  the  warm  sun  beat  down  upon  the 
happy  St.  Denis,  and  all  the  world  seemed  bathed 
in  a  flood  of  mellow  light,  he  related  to  the  dazed 
man  the  events  that  had  occurred  during  the  past 
fortnight. 

“Pierre  returned  to  Quebec  about  ten  days 
ago,”  he  said.  “His  ship  arrived  at  Gaspe  some 
time  in  February  and  Boucher  journeyed  over¬ 
land  toward  the  capital  with  letters  from  the  King 
demanding  from  d’Avaugour  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  in  antagonizing  the  head  of  the  Church 
in  Canada.  Pierre  had  no  liking  for  his  task;  for 
he  is  a  firm  friend  of  d ’Avaugour ’s,  but  he  also 
brought  a  letter  from  Laval  to  Boisseau  in  which 
the  superior  was  commanded  to  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  niece’s  marriage  to  you.  The 
Bishop  evidently  knew  that  Boisseau  would  act  as 
he  has  done  and  I  fancy  that  the  disgruntled  su¬ 
perior  bears  you  less  love  now  than  ever  he  did — 
but  I  do  not  suppose  that  worries  you!” 

Etienne’s  mouth  opened  and  closed,  and  his 
eyes  were  glazed  with  stupefaction.  He  turned  to 
his  sympathetically  smiling  host. 

“Then — then — ”  He  gulped  again  and  started 
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afresh.  “Then  there  is  no  bar  to  our  immediate 
marriage  ?”  he  demanded  wildly. 

“None  whatsoever.  Dumesnil  has  been  making 
enquiries  about  you  for  the  past  week.  He  also 
is  anxious  to  right  the  wrong  done  you  and  he  left 
for  Quebec  yesterday  morning  in  order  to  ascer¬ 
tain  your  whereabouts.” 

Etienne  pondered  over  this. 

“I  cannot  get  married  to-night,”  he  said  rue¬ 
fully.  Then  his  face  brightened.  “No  matter; 
it  will  only  be  the  matter  of  a  few  days  now.” 

He  sighed  in  wistful  happiness  and  then,  as  he 
thought  of  poor  old  Jolicoeur  and  of  his  miserable 
end,  his  face  darkened. 

“It  is  sad,”  replied  St.  Simeon  in  answer  to 
Etienne’s  sorrowful  remark  anent  the  priest.  St. 
Simeon  had  already  learned  from  Etienne’s  lips 
of  the  unfortunate  Jesuit’s  tragic  fate.  “It  is 
sad,”  he  repeated,  “but  far  better  than  that  he 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  Iroquois 
devils !  ’  ’ 

Etienne  nodded  sorrowfully  and  then  started  up 
in  his  seat. 

“The  people  of  Quebec  must  be  warned  of 
Onatiora ’s  intention !  ’  ’  he  declared.  He  turned  to 
his  companion.  “Will  you  see  to  it,  Monsieur  de 
St.  Simeon,  that  the  governor  is  warned  of  the 
proposed  attack?” 

“A  messenger  has  already  left  the  village  and 
should  be  in  Quebec  ere  this.  Do  not  worry  your- 
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self  on  that  score,  monsieur.  Quebec  knows  what 
to  expect — thanks  to  you — and  Onatiora’s  merry 
men  will  be  warmly  received  when  they  visit  the 
city.  ’  * 

The  young  seigneur  nodded  his  head  relievedly, 
but  in  his  inmost  heart  he  hoped  that  Paudak 
would  not  be  in  the  van  of  the  Mohawk  attack. 

He  lapsed  into  silence  and  his  thoughts  raced 
ahead  of  the  laggard  horse  and,  in  anticipation,  he 
clasped  his  adored  one  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her 
again,  and  again — 

“ — and  his  figure  seems  familiar.” 

Etienne  came  out  of  his  reverie  with  a  start. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  aware  of  St.  Simeon’s 
voice  droning  on  and  on  and  he  had  paid  per¬ 
functory  attention  to  it.  Now  a  certain  quality 
in  the  tone  of  the  other  man’s  voice  caused  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  what  he  was  saying 
and  he  sat  up  guiltily. 

“You  were  saying,  monsieur- — ?”  he  observed. 

“The  driver  of  yon  sleigh  appears  to  be  in  a 
hurry,”  repeated  St.  Simeon.  “His  figure  is 
familiar  but  I  cannot  seem  to  place  it.” 

They  were  now  on  the  Beauport-Quebec  road 
and  but  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance  to 
Crevecoeur,  and  Etienne,  eyeing  the  approaching 
vehicle  with  indifferent  eyes,  was  almost  sick  with 
anticipation. 

“His  figure  seems  familiar  to  me,  also,”  he 
stated  without  enthusiasm;  “but  I  cannot  keep 
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my  thoughts  on  anything  but — Peste ! — the  man  is 
turning  into  Crevecoeur!  I  am  in  no  mood  to 
welcome  a  stranger !  ’  ’ 

The  distant  sleigh  disappeared  behind  the 
stockade  which  enclosed  Crevecoeur;  the  upper 
walls  and  roofs  of  which  could  now  be  seen  above 
its  protecting  palisade,  and  Etienne,  forgetting 
the  mysterious  stranger  who  had  just  entered  the 
gate  of  his  home,  could  barely  restrain  himself 
from  leaping  out  of  the  sleigh  and  dashing  madly 
toward  the  nearing  seigneury. 

“They  turned  in  at  the  great  gate,  and  a 
peasant,  leaning  moodily  against  the  split  log 
fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  threw  up  his 
arms  in  amazement  as  he  recognized  the  drawn 
face  of  his  master  and,  with  a  whoop,  he  followed 
the  horse  through  the  gate  and  made  hot-foot  to¬ 
ward  the  houses  of  his  fellow-vassals,  big  with  the 
news  of  Etienne’s  homecoming.  A  large  dog, 
sniffing  at  the  heels  of  a  horse  that  was  tethered 
beside  the  house,  suddenly  observed  the  second 
sleigh  approach  and,  with  a  fierce  bark,  bounded 
toward  the  newcomers.  Etienne  made  a  curious 
sound  with  his  mouth  and  in  an  instant  the  dog’s 
manner  of  hostility  left  him  and  he  jumped  around 
the  sleigh,  frantic  with  delight  at  the  return  of  his 
master. 

“I  will  not  enter  the  house,  Monsieur  St, 
Denis,”  said  St.  Simeon  as  Etienne  leaped  down 
from  the  sleigh ;  but  the  boy,  heedless  of  what  his 
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friend  had  said,  walked  toward  the  open  door  of 
the  chateau,  quite  oblivious  to  the  other  man’s 
presence.  St.  Simeon  smiled  knowingly  and 
clucked  to  his  horse.  Within  a  minute  he  was  dis¬ 
appearing  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  le 
Petit  Village. 

The  master  of  Crevecoeur,  heedless  of  the 
throng  of  his  vassals  who  were  gathering  from  all 
quarters  to  welcome  him,  entered  the  house  and 
walked  toward  where  he  knew  his  lady  to  be  wait¬ 
ing.  His  legs  shook  with  nervousness  and  a  cold 
sweat  dewed  his  forehead.  At  the  door  of  the 
hallway  upon  which  Jacqueline’s  room  opened,  he 
hesitated,  slowly  pushed  it  open,  and  then  stopped 
as  he  heard  masculine  voices  talking  together  in 
earnest  tones  in  the  large  living-room  which  lay 
behind  him  His  hair  rose  as  he  recognized  the 
voices  and  his  trembling  hand  fell  to  his  side. 

With  beating  heart  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
gently  pushed  open  the  living-room  door;  then, 
with  a  cry,  half  of  fear  and  half  of  stupefaction, 
he  grasped  the  heavy  oaken  planking  and  stood 
quivering  as  he  gazed  upon  the  two  figures  who 
stood  conversing  before  the  open  fire. 

‘  ‘  The  shock  will  kill  her !  ’  ’ 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  physician  who  had  urged 
his  departure  for  Montreal. 

“She  is  sleeping  now,  and  growing  steadily 
stronger;  but  the  news  of  Etienne’s  death  will 
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undo  all  my  work  and  undoubtedly  result  in  her 
rapid  decline.” 

The  other  man  gazed  sorrowfully  into  the  tire. 

“God’s  will  be  done  !”  he  said  reverently  and  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice  Etienne  gave  a  choking  cry 
and  staggered  forward  into  the  room.  The 
speaker  was  Pere  Jolicoeur! 

The  two  men  turned,  startled,  and  gazed  with 
ludicrous  amazement  at  the  apparition  who  stood 
before  them.  Finally  Jolicoeur  spoke. 

“Etienne!”  he  croaked  through  bloodless  lips. 
‘  ‘  Are  you — are  you  real !  ’  ’ 

The  young  man  sank  down  into  a  chair  and 
gazed  up  at  the  priest  with  a  countenance  upon 
which  a  glorious  light  was  gradually  breaking. 

“Pere  Jolicoeur!”  he  whispered  incredulously. 
“I  thought  you  drowned!” 

The  Jesuit  walked  over  to  the  young  man  and 
passed  a  trembling  hand  over  his  chest  and 
shoulders. 

“The  Iroquois  did  not  capture  you!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed;  then,  overcome  with  emotion  he  clasped 
the  young  man  affectionately  to  him  and,  turning 
his  tear-filled  eyes  toward  heaven,  gave  thanks 
to  God  for  his  great  mercy. 

“Onatiora  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river 
to  capture  me,”  said  Etienne,  touched  by  the 
visible  emotion  of  the  good  priest.  Then  his  eyes 
twinkled.  “They  could  not  cross  to  where  I  was 
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because  you  had  very  selfishly  removed  the  only 
bridge.’  ’ 

Jolicoeur  shook  his  smiling  head  in  reproof  of 
the  young  man ’s  levity. 

“It  is  no  joking  matter,”  he  protested.  “The 
water  was  exceedingly  cold !  ’  ’ 

At  this  juncture  the  gaping  doctor  recovered  his 
senses,  heartily  shook  the  young  man’s  hand  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  escape  from  the  Iro¬ 
quois. 

“Pere  Jolicoeur  told  me  that  the  Indians  had  re¬ 
captured  you,”  he  said,  “and  your  sudden  re¬ 
appearance  is  like  seeing  some  one  risen  from 
the  dead.” 

“I  looked  out  of  the  water  and  both  banks  of 
the  stream  appeared  to  be  lined  with  savages.”  he 
apologetically  said.  “Naturally  I  thought  you 
doomed,  my  son.”  He  shivered.  “Nothing  could 
be  colder  than  that  water!” 

“And  I  thought  you  drowned !  ’ ’  replied  Etienne. 
“I  saw  the  log  drifting  down  the  river,  but  you 
were  not  visible.  I  naturally  thought  that  you  had 
been  overcome  by  the  strength  and  coldness  of  the 
river  and  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  ’  ’ 

Jolicoeur  chuckled. 

‘  ‘  The  log  was  hollow,  ’  ’  he  said.  ‘  ‘  That  was  the 
reason  it  broke  with  my  weight.  I  kept  my  head 
above  water — through  a  large  hole  in  the  side  of 
the  log!  I  could  see  the  savages  through  the  hole 
and  it  appeared  to  me  as  though  they  lined  both 
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banks.  The  log  must  have  turned  twice  in  the 
current  where  I  thought  it  had  turned  but  once.” 

Etienne  turned  to  the  doctor  and  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  see  his  wife,  but  he  was  told  that  it  were 
better  that  he  wait  until  she  awakened. 

“She  is  sleeping  a  sound,  healthy  sleep  now,” 
he  stated;  “in  fact,  her  health  has  greatly  im¬ 
proved  since  we  received  the  good  news  from 
Quebec  that  the  ecclesiastical  ban  had  been  lifted 
from  you.  You  have  waited  nearly  two  months 
now — a  half  hour  or  so  longer  will  make  little  dif¬ 
ference.” 

Etienne’s  body  still  quivered  with  the  shock  of 
the  sudden  surprise  he  had  received  and,  at  the 
doctor’s  suggestion  he  poured  himself  out  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  gulped  it  down.  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  priest,  and,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  liquor  the  two  men  regained  their  composure 
to  a  certain  extent.  Etienne’s  soul  was  aftre  to 
see  his  sleeping  sweetheart,  but  he  restrained  his 
impatience  and  asked  the  priest  how  he  had  man¬ 
aged  to  obtain  the  horse  and  sleigh  with  which  he 
had  driven  to  Crevecoeur. 

“Did  you  not  recognize  the  equipage?”  he 
asked  with  a  smile.  “But  of  course  you  had  no 
eyes  for  a  mere  horse  and  sleigh.  They  belong  to 
Abraham  Martin,  and  he  would  have  come  along 
with  me  had  he  not  been  abed  with  rheumatism.” 

“Then  you  were  in  Quebec!”  exclaimed  Et¬ 
ienne.  “How  did  you — ?” 
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“It  was  very  simple,”  explained  Jolicoeur.  “I 
remained  under  that  log  until  I  had  passed  into  a 
second  set  of  rapids,  and  then  I  swam  out  and 
walked  along  the  shore.” 

“You  must  have  been  half  frozen!”  interjected 
the  doctor. 

“My  limbs  were  well-nigh  useless,”  admitted 
the  Jesuit  with  emphasis.  “It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  bend  my  knees,  but  the  exertion  of 
walking  soon  sent  a  warm  glow  through  my  body 
and  as  I  was  well  protected  by  the  trees  from  the 
wind,  my  clothes  soon  dried  on  my  body. 

“I  kept  to  river  bank — the  same  bank  upon 
which  the  Mohawks  had  been  congregated — 
though  I  thought  at  the  time  that  both  sides  of  the 
river  were  thronged  with  the  Indians.  I  came  at 
last  to  the  junction  of  the  stream  with  the  St. 
Charles  and  there  I  found  a  score  of  unguarded 
canoes — evidently  those  belonging  to  Onatiora’s 
men.  One  of  these  I  appropriated,  after  turning 
the  rest  of  them  loose  in  the  river,  and  before 
dark  I  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting  the  Baron 
d’Avaugour  in  Quebec  and  of  informing  him  of 
the  contemplated  attack  by  the  Indians.” 

“And  then  you  went  to  the  house  of  Maitre 
Abraham,”  suggested  Etienne. 

Jolicoeur  shook  his  head,  and  a  pensive  look 
crept  into  his  expression. 

“I  offered  up  prayers  for  the  repose  of  your 
soul  m  the  little  chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,”  lie 
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said.  “I  am  happier  than  I  can  say  to  find  that 
those  prayers  were  unnecessary.” 

The  three  men  sat  in  silence  for  a  while  and  the 
noises  of  the  farm  made  themselves  heard  above 
the  murmur  of  the  gathering  throng  who  were 
waiting  to  welcome  the  master  of  Crevecoeur. 
The  sleepy  cluck-cluck  of  hens ;  the  grunting  of 
pigs;  the  far-off  howling  of  a  chained-up  dog 
brought  forcibly  home  to  Etienne  the  scarce- 
realized  fact  that  he  was  sitting  in  his  own  house, 
listening  to  the  familiar  sounds  that  had  always 
associated  themselves  with  Crevecoeur.  He  smiled 
happily  and  stretched  his  toes  deliciously  toward 
the  warmth  of  the  fire.  Jolicoeur  dozed — the  lines 
of  worry  all  gone  from  his  tired,  happy  face. 

Suddenly  Etienne  started,  for  another  sound 
had  broken  in  upon  his  thoughts.  With  bated 
breath  he  held  his  startled  head  erect,  listening 
for  what  his  tumultuously-beating  heart  told  him 
was  the  Amice  of  Jacqueline. 

Came  again  that  faint  call,  “  Etienne,  my  Et¬ 
ienne!”  and,  with  a  bound,  the  young  man  Avas 
out  of  his  chair  and  into  the  room  where  the 
mistress  of  Crevecoeur  sat  in  bed  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms  awaiting  him. 

He  said  no  word,  but  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms 
and  pressed  her  fragile  body  to  his  breast. 
Hungry  lips  pressed  hungry  lips,  and  the  pas¬ 
sionate  fervour  of  their  embrace  told  more  to  the 
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deliriously  happy  pair  than  words  could  have  ever 
done. 

Came  a  knocking  at  the  door  with  the  voice  of 
Pere  Jolicoeur,  and  Etienne  rose  from  his  knees. 

“My  sweetheart!”  he  said,  stooping  over  the 
bed  and  kissing  the  lips  that  were  again  thrust 
invitingly  up  to  his.  Jacqueline  drew  her  soft 
fingers  down  his  cheeks  and  smiled  happily. 

“My  husband!”  she  whispered. 

#  #  #  * 

The  hot  sun  of  a  late  afternoon  of  another  sum¬ 
mer  shone  down  upon  the  fertile  fields  of 
Crevecoeur. 

A  buzz  of  insect  life  thrilled  the  vibrant  air  and, 
down  in  the  marshes  by  the  river  a  solitary  frog 
croaked  unabashed,  though  it  lacked  two  hours 
till  the  going  down  of  the  sun. 

From  the  direction  of  the  Rock,  floating 
sonorously  over  the  placid  water  and  heat-shim¬ 
mering  fields  came  the  distant,  sweet-toned  song 
of  the  Angelus,  and  the  devout  among  the 
peasantry  stopped  in  their  work  and  piously 
crossed  themselves. 

Down  the  road  from  the  direction  of  Beauport 
strolled  a  man  and  a  woman,  their  arms  filled  with 
flowers  and  a  song  upon  their  lips.  As  they 
rounded  a  turn  in  the  dusty  road  the  gateway  of 
Crevecoeur  came  into  view  and  the  happy  couple 
stopped  and  smilingly  regarded  the  scene  that  was 
being  enacted  before  them. 
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Held  in  the  arms  of  Dame  Martin,  a  chubby 
youngster  crowed  with  delight  as  a  tall,  thin¬ 
lipped  priest  poked  its  fat  chest  with  a  skinny 
finger. 

“A  likely  youngster,  Dame  Martin,”  said  the 
priest  as  he  wonderingly  regarded  the  pink 
fingers  that  finally  managed  to  clasp  his  own  long 
digit.  “Methinks  he  resembles  his  father.” 

“He  does  somewhat,  Monsignor,”  replied  the 
old  woman  laughingly.  Then  she  lowered  her  voice 
with  an  impressive  air  and  tactfully  whispered, 
“Madame  thinks  he  is  going  to  be  a  de  Mont- 
morenci  and  that  he  will  some  day  be  the  living 
image  of  his  great  uncle.  La,  I  hope  so, 
Monsignor.” 

And  Laval,  as  he  drove  toward  the  Bock, 
chuckled  happily  and  a  pleased  flush  overspread 
his  ascetic  face  as  he  smilingly  contemplated  his 
thin  forefinger. 

THE  END. 
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LARRY,  OR  THE 
AVENGING  TERRORS 

By  GORDON  HILL  GRAHAME 

Here  is  a  Canadian  story  of  school-boy  life  that  is 
going  to  find  its  way  into  the  unforgettable  category 
with  “Tom  Brown”,  “Huck  Finn”  and  the  “The  Golden 
Age”.  As  it  is  the  first  story  of  its  kind  to  come  out  of 
this  country,  it  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  it  be  the 
work  of  an  author  who  is  fast  gaining  a  very  wide  rep¬ 
utation.  Laid  in  the  Lakefield  Preparatory  School  where 
Grahame  was  for  some  time  house-master,  it  is  an  in¬ 
timate  and  delightful  picture  of  the  real  Canada. 

To  say  that  “Larry”  is  merely  humorous  understates 
the  case.  It  is  delicious.  The  boys  themselves  will  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  story  because  of  the  fidelity  with 
which  it  records  the  school  sports,  scrapes  and  adven¬ 
tures  they  know.  They  will  enter  into  the  suspense  of 
the  “mystery”  in  it,  with  excitement  and  gusto — but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  even  they  are  going  to  appreciate 
it  more  than  their  elders. 

“Larry”  has  been  written  for  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  people,  but  principally  for  those  who  can't 
forget  their  younger  days.  It  is  written  for  those  who 
still  can’t  repress  a  sympathetic  grin  for  the  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  natural  boys;  for  all  those  who  have  ever 
stolen  apples,  ripped  their  pants  on  a  nail,  played 
hookey,  gotten  thrashed,  played  rugby  or  lost  a  tooth; 
for  all  mothers  who  watched  their  sons  grow  up;  anti 
for  anyone  who  ever  went,  or  knew  someone  wlm  went 
to  boarding  school.  When  you  have  read  it  you  will 
never  forget  it,  for  it  is  as  real  and  as  true  to  the 
eternal  spirit  of  boyhood  as  the  time-weathered  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  old,  black  study-desks  at  Lakefield. 
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